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To the Worthily Honoured 


WILLIAM GORE, f 
Tewing, in the County of Hert- 
ford, Eſq. 

SIR, 
E by omit the. many trifling 
Pretences commonly made 
uſcof upon theſe Occaſions, | ſhall 
think this Dedication abundantly 
juſtified , by only alledging one 
thing in its Excuf » That every 

Man is by no means duly pre- 

. pared toRead, or Reliſh ; much 

leſs is every Man of Quality, a 

proper Patron for EpiFetus. 
So Exquiſite a Piece of Mora- 

' liry,requires for onlya Good Un- 


| + derſtanding, but a. Virtuous and 


Well Diſpoſed Mind, a Serious 
+ denſeof the Dignity of a Reaſon- 
| A 3 ing 
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ing Soul, and a-due Care to kee 


up its Character; Aﬀedtions raiſed 


above the Sordid Enjoyments of 
the World, and atix'd Opinion, 
that the T rouble we are at about 
thele things, ought not to be e- 
[teemed the Buſineſs, but the Great 
Misfortune and Incumbrance of 
Humane Lite; a ſteddy Govern- 
ment of the Paſſhons,and a'T emper 
Even and Eafie, Aﬀable and Ob- 
liging. W ithout theſe Qualifica- 
tions, or ſome good Advances to- 
ward them, a Mans Palate: can 
never ſtand to the following Re- 
fle&ions ; and the moſt excellent 
Rules of Living, would be enter- 
taind with coldneſs and contempt. 


W hether I have done this Au- 


thor Reafon in the\following 


Tranl- 


The Epiſile Dedicatory. 
Tranſlation, is neither poſſible nor 
proper for me to determine: But 
though that performance were al- 
lowed to be never fo perteR, it is 
yet a very neceſlary Advantage, 
and indeed a Right due both to 
him and my ſelt, to take Sarictuary 
in the Goodnels of a Perſon who 
knows the better how to Pardon, 
becauſe he knows how to Judge ; 
and whoſe Virtues have already 
not only approved, but tranſcri- 
bed, and by the belt, the Chri- 
[tian Morality havecven CorrcQ- 
ed and Refined upon all the moſt 
valuable Parts of this Book. 

How far this is your caſe, I will 
not, I need not take upon me to 
determine; all Sir, that have the 
Happineſs to know you, will doit 
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for me : Permit me only to cloſe 
this Addreſs, with my. moſt ſin- 
cere Wiſhes, that you may long 
continue an Ornament to Learn- 
ing, Religion, and-your own Fa- 
mily, a publick Bleſſing to your 
Country and your Friends, and 
. that [may havethehonour of be- 
ing ever acknowledged in that 
Number. One Teſtimony where- 
of, will bethe accepting theſe Pro- 
feſlions which I am-now deſirous 
to make to the World, of my 
being with all poſſible ReſpeR, 


"Sir, 
_ - | Tour moſt Obliged, 
And moſt Humble Servant, 


GEORGE STANHOPE. 
THE 


IHE 


PREFACE. 


Do not give the Reader this Trou- 
J ble out of any Intent to make an Apo- 
logy for ſhewing the following Book - 
zn Engliſh 3 for ſure the rendring ſuch 
admirable Inftruttions as diffuſive as it is 
poſſble, cannot need an Excuſe. Nor do 
1 intend to grve him a tedious Account of 
the Performance it ſelf ; but ſhall only 
ſay, that it hath been my Endeavour to 
expreſs the Author s S enſe with all the 
Eafmeſs and Freedom 1 could, ſo as to 
decline both the Slavery of a Literal, and 
the Licenttouſneſs of a Looſe and Luxy- 
rant Interpretation. 
My Dehgn at reſent, is only to make 
ſome neceſſary RefteBion upon thoſe Parts 
\..a4 of 


wc 
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of the Stoical Philoſophy which are apt 


to prejudice Men agaimſt it, and tempt 
Jome Perſons from theſe extravagant Sy- 
ſtems of Moral Perfeftions to think, ( at 
leaſt to plead in Vinadtcation of thetr own 
Exceſſes ) that the Generality. of Rmles 
preſcrivtd for the Reforming our Manners, 
are Things too micely thought , ſublime , 
airy, and impratticable Speculations. 

It 48 not my Purpoſe, nor ought it to-be 
any Man's, to vindicate theſe, or any other 
Maſters of Heathen Morality, im every 
particular Notion they advanced.” But 1 
muFt beg. Leave to put my Reader im 
mind, what 1s the proper Advantage to be 
made of theſe Errors; and that ſure is 
not to run down Morality as an empty 
| Name, (which they muſt be allowed, 
deſpight of all the Aggravations ther 
Failings are capable of, to have done ex- 
cellent Service to,) but to diſcern m this 
the Wiſdom of Almighty God, who m the 
midſt of his moſt liberal Endowments, 
never ſuffered the greateſi Heathens N 
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be without ſome notable Defet3 of Tudg- 
ment, but ever debaſed their Knowledge 
with an Alloy of Ignorance and Folly ; 
And that, no doubt, to create in us a more 
muſt Bſteem and Veneration for his own 


Chriſtzas Philoſophy, to which alone this 


Perfettion was reſerved, of Truth with- 
out. Error, and Light without Darkneſs. 
I think it therefore my Duty, ſo far 
to comply with the Objettor im condemning 
theſe Schemes of Ethicks, as to ſhew 
upon this Occaſion, That the Principles 
of Religion have. exalted our Virtues , 
and adjuſted the meaſures of them wnfr- 
mtely better than any Humane Inſtitutions 
were ever able to doi. For, though the 
Stoicks are moſt deſervedly admired for 
their Noble Notuons im theſe Matters 
above any other S$ ett, and the brave At- 


; tempts they made towards the reducing 


Nature to its Pranatrve Purity and Per- 
fettton ; yet; I think it cannot fairly be 
demed, that im their Way of Treating 
the Paſſuns and Powers of the Soul, they 


much 
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mach overſhot the Mark, and have quite 
miſtaken the Caſe. How far it is poſſible 
to go, in ſubduimg the Paſſwns abſolutely, 
I ſhall not now Diſpute » but take it 
for granted, that the generality of People 
might do a great deal more im it , than 
they etther do, or mage. they can do © 
Aad that Shoath, whic is the prevailing 
Vice, and the moſt fatal Obſtruttion to 
a good and happy Life, affrights us with 
many Difficulties and Diſcouragements , 
by no means of Nature's, but entirely 
of our own making, Tet to delrver our 
ſelvrs-from thoſe inward Commotions ,} 
which are viſtble Ocoaſuns of ſo much 
Miſchief , we muſt not preſently paſs a 
raſh and rigorous Sentence of utter Ex- 
ctfron upon them, but try ſome gentler and 
more prudent—Method , ne, the ſame 
things are equally capable of producing a 
great deal of good. 

Theſ e are indeed the ſecret $ prings 
that move and attuate us ; and all the 
Care incumizeut upon the Gayernng Part 
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The Preface. 
of” the Mind, ts to ſet them right, and 
at a true Puch, that ſo every Motion 
which flows from thence , may be Juſt 
and Regular. They are like the Acid 
mn our Stomachs, that conſtantly provokes 
and renews our Appetttes , and prevents 
the moſt neceſſary funtttons of Life, from 
becoming flat aud nauſeous to us, And ac- 
cordingly, he who contrived , and conſe 
quently muſt be beſt acquainted with our 
Frame , found them neceſſary to znſpire 
and mrvigorate this heavy Maſs ; He 
ſaw, that thus to eaſe us of all our 
Pains, would be to rob us at the ſame 
time, of all our Pleaſures ; and for this 
reaſon he hath made Promiſes and Threat- 
nings, Rewards and Puniſhments, the 
Gayettes and Anxitettes of Heart , (all 
which are but ſo many different ways 
of working upon our Paſſuns, ) the moſt 
proper and powerful Inducements to the 
beſt Religion in the World, So that in 
truth; the mam , I might ſay the whole 
of our Duty and Happineſs, conſiſts not 


mn 
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mn ſtifling theſe Afﬀettions, and condemn- 
7ng them to a State of utter Inattrony, 
but in moderating and regulating them : 
And no Degree of Love, or Hatred, or 
Defire, or Fear, or Anger, or Grief, or 
any other ſumple Paſſion, can be too mtenſe 
when placed upon worthy Objetts, and d:- 
retied to worthy Ends. 

The ſame Difficulty hes againſt Sto- 
icilm, with regard to Crvil Soctety, and 
the mutual Concern we feel for one ano- 
ther. For ſome Rules grven here, if li- 
terally and ſtirifly followed, may ſeem1o 
threaten the Deſtruttin of all Natural 
Aﬀettion and Charity among Men ; which 
therefore Chriſtuamty hath taken into ts 
peculiar Care and Protettion. It repre- 
ſents Temporal Afﬀfuttions as C haſtiſe- 
ments, and expetts we ſhould feel the 
Smart, in Order to be amended by the 
Rod, It remits us for Comfort to higher 
and better Conſtderations, and does not 
amuſe us with vain Notions, that theſe 
Things -neither touch nor ought to affett 
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| us 3 but tells us, That. the mare ſenſibly 


they do ſo, the more glorious the Improve- 
ment and the Reward is .capable of being 
maide, It inſpires Compaſſion and good 
Nature, and the tendereſt Reſentments. of 
other Peoples Masfortunes. , It commands 
no Man to attend. the Funeral Obſequies 
of his Friend or Deareſt Relation, with a 
Ay or perfetily compoſed Countenance,, as, 

own 


very well, that this Bebawwur: 


"is ls and Brutiſh ; and. that what 


ſome have called Phileſophy and Conſftans, 
cy tn ſuch Caſes, may ſeem rather the. 
Effet . of Stupidity, or Sullenneſs, or 
Pride ; that this is an tmaginary Perfe- 
Gn, which Few ever did, and. None 
ought to attain to: And, in'a word, that 
the Rxceſs and Inordiuacy of our Paſſwns 
is the only Thing blameable in them. 
Againſt which therefore u makes ample 

Proyifion 3 ſuch as offers no Vulence to 

the Original Softneſſes of Humane Nature, 

but preſerves all thoſe Reſpet#s entire 

which we owe to our ſelves and to one 

another ; 
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another ; ſuch as may be uſed with a ve- 
ry good Grace, and ſuch as will be moſt 
effettual, when rightl , applied. 

This Cenſure no more than what 
appeared to me highly ſeaſonable and 
expedient to conpince the moſt partial 
Admirers of Heathen Philoſophy , that 
wherein ſoever thoſe Syſtems of Morality 
differ from the Chriſtian, they are mani- 
feftly infertour to them. In other Pots 
we can ſcarce give them greater Commen- 


Aation than they really deſerve : And 


among them all, 1 know none that chal- 


lenges more Efteem than this Book The 


luſtruftions are ſo wiſe, the Allufuns [2 


lrvely, the Exhortations ſo moving, and 
the Arguments ſo ſtrong, that they may 
well be allowed not only to convince our 
Reaſon, but to excite our greateſt Admi- 
ration. The Application is ſo eaſue, by 
a light Change of Philoſophy into Reltgt- 
on, and the Plurality of Drome Bemgs 
znto the one only Tous God, that any 
conſudering Chriſtian may here find a 

Scheme 
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Scheme of what Himſelf ought to be. And 


except ſome particular Subtlettes im the 
Firſt, Thirteenth, Thirty Fourth, and 
Thirty Ezghth Chapters, ( which I men- 
tion here particularly, that the more un- 
learned Readers may, if they pleaſe, 
paſs them over, without ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be prejudiced againſt the reſt 
of the Book ) the Arguments are ſo plain 
and ſubſtantial, as to recommend them- 
ſelves to the Senſe, and to Sute the Ca- 
pacity of every Common Man. But it 
muſt be remembred agam, what ts the 
proper Benefit of ſuch Writings, and that, 
no doubt, muſt be, to let us ſee what a 
Reproach the Perfeftion of theſe Ancients 
2s to us at this Day. And I heartily 
wiſh, that the preſent Treatiſe may have 
its due Influence upon every One who 
ſhall peruſe it ; by provoking them to a 
holy ' Emulation and generous Diſdan , 
that Epictetus his Proficient .ſhould out- 
do any Profeſſor of the Goſpel , who 
walks by a clearer Light, and excels wn 

every 
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every. Advantage of Goodneſs , except 
ſuch. as be wilfully demes to himſelf, 
thoſe of Conſideration and Reſolution, and 
an attive Zeal. 
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F the Reader be curions to' know Epiffetuw's 
-Charafter, he_may find it at large in art 
Account of his Life and Dearh, written by 
Arriaxn, who alſo compiled the Diſcourſes 

of Epitetws, and digeſted them into ſeye- 

ral diftint Tracts: 'The ſame Arrian compoſed 
this: yery: Book to0, 'whicty goes by the Name 
of. Enchiridion,. beigg a Coltetton out of Epifte- 
t;'s Diſcourſes, of fuch Remarks atd Rules as 
he thought molt ſeaſonable arid neceſſary, and 
moſt *\Kel5"'to | Mets Mens Minds. For -thus 

. 01 


much 
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much Arrian himſelf declares in his Epiſtle De- 
dicatory to Meſſalinus, to whom he addreſſed 
this Book, as being both a particular Friend of 
his, and an exceeding Admirer of Epiftetus, 
( Though the ſame Things indeed, and deli- 
vered in almoſt the ſame Expreflions, lye ſcat- 
tered up and down in thoſe Writings of Arrian 
which are called Epifetus's Diſcourſes.) 

The principal Deſign of; this Book ( if Mea 
would but ſuffer themſelves to be wfrought up» 
on by it, and not think it ſufficient to give 
him the Hearing only, but-let it ſeriouſly affect 
their Minds, and wonld reduce what they read 
into Practice) is, To ſet our Souls as Free, as 
when their Great Father and Creator.firſt gave 
them to us, to diſengage them from all thoſe 
flaviſh Fears and confounding Troubles, and 
other Corruptions of Humane Nature, which 
are wont to ſubdue and tyrannize over them. 

It is called an Enchi#idion, or Manual, be- 
cauſe all Perſons, who are deſirous to live as 
they ought, ſhould be perfe&t in this Book, and 
have it always ready at hand: A Book of as 
conſtant and neceſlary uſe as the Sword . (which 
Foun went by this Name, and from whence 
the Metaphor ſeems to be taken) is to a Soldier, 

The Diſcourſes are lively and mpving ; and 
all but the Stupid and Sottiſh muſt needs be af- 
fected with them : And, though not all equally, 
yet all in ſome degree: And it is to be hoped, 
they will be ſo affofted, as to be made ſenſible 
of their own Failings , and Infirmities ; ' and 


—_— 


* Meſſalinus. ] So Salmaſiu proves it ought to. be read, 
and not Maſgalenu:. See his Note on the Place. 
awake» 
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awakened into ſerions Thoughts and Endeavours 
of Reformation. In ſhort, That Man that can 
read theſe Refleftions, without any Impreſlion 
or Concern ar all, is loſt to all the Methods 
of Amendment in this World, and can only be 
made wiſer by the | Fiery Diſcipline of the 
Next, 

The Inſtructions he gives, are built upon 
Humane Nature, and the Foundation of them 
all is Man, conlidered as a Rational Soul, ma- 
king uſe of the Body as its Inſtrument of Opes 
ration. Upon this Account, he allows all thoſe 
innocent Pleaſures which Nature requires, and 


"ſuch as are neceſſary to keep up a Succeſli- 


on of Mankind in the Worlds and fo he does 
likewiſe the Enjoyment of ſuch other Things, 
as the Condition of the preſent Life makes de- 
firable to vs: But then it is conſtantly with 
this Reſerve, that the Reaſoning Faculty pre» 
ſerve its own Liberty, ſo as rt to be enſlaved 
to the Body, or any of its ſenſual Inclinations, 
but be conſtancly raiſing it ſelf up above theſe, 
and aſpiring to the Enjoyment of its own pro- | 
per Happineſs, So that of all Outward Things 


+ The Fiery Diſcipline of the next. ] This Expreſſion pro- 
ceeds upon an Opinion of the Pyrhagorean; and Platonifts, 
which ſnppoſed Men ( like Metals ) ro be refined from 
their Droſs, and their paſt Offences to be puniſhed by 1e- 
veral ſorts of Tortures after Death ; but theſe to be in the 
Nature of CorreRtions as well as Puniſhments. From them 
the Dofrineof Purgatory ſeems to have been derived; and 
indeed many other Frroneous Opinions among Chriſtians, 
were either the Remains or the Improvement of ſome, fond 
Conceits and odd Expreſſions among the QId Philoſophers. 
This is plain in the Gneftick and Yalentinian Herefies' par- 


ticularly. 
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which are commonly eſteemed good, thoſe that 
can any way conduce to the promoting our real 
Happineſs, we may take the Advantage of, pro- 
vided it be done with due Temper, and Mode- 
ration. Bur, as for ſuch as are wholly incon- 
fiſtent with that True Good, we are abſolutely 
forbidden the having any thing at all to do 
with them, 

One very remarkable Excellency theſe Wri- 
tings have, That they render all, who govern 
themſelves by them, truly happy in preſent, 
and do not content themſelves with turning 
Men over to a long Payment, by diſtant Promi- 
ſes of their Virtues being rewarded in a Future 
State. Not but that there moſt certainly (hall 
be ſuch a State, and ſuch Rewards, For it is 
impoſſible, that that Being, which ſerves ir ſelf 
of the Body, and its Appetires and AﬀeCtions 
as ſo many Inſtruments to a&t by, ſhould not 
have a diſtin Nature of its own; a Nature, 
that continues entire, after theſe are Joſt and 
deſtroyed; and conſequently, muſt needs have 
a Perfection of its own too, peculiar and agree- 
able to its Eflence and Nature, Now, though 
we ſhould ſuppoſe the Soul to be mortal, and 
that It and the Body periſh both rogether ; yet 
he that lives according to theſe DireCtions, will 
be-fure to find his Account in them; for he 
cannot fail of being a truly happy Man, " becanſe 
he attains to the PerfeCtion of his Nature, and 
the Enjoyment of that Good which is accom- 
modated to a Rational Sou], And thus the Bo- 
dy of a Man, which is confefſedly mortal, en- 
joys. its own proper Happineſs, and can ask no- 
thing farther, when it attains to all that Vigor 

and 
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and Perfection that the Nature of a Body is ca- 
pable of. | 

The-. Diſcourſes themſelves are ſhort and 

ſententions; much after the manner of thoſe 
Precepts whicttghe Pythagoreans call their XMe- 
marandums or Moral Inſtuutions: Though among 
theſe-indeed, there is ſome ſort of Method and 
Connexion, and a mutual Relation almoſt all 
through; as will appear hereafrer, when we 
come to conſider them- particularly, And theſe 
Obſervations and Maxims, though they, he put 
into diſtindt Chapters, are; yet all upon one 
Subject, and. belong to the ſame Science ; viz, 
That of Amending the Life of Man. They are 
all direfted to one and the ſame End g which 
is, To-rauze and invigarate the Reaſonable 
Sopl,. that it may maintain its -own Dignity, 
and exert all its Powers in-fuch Operations as 
are agreeable to uncorrupt Nature. 
/ Ths Expreſſions are ;perſpicuous and eaſie ; 
hut, yet, it may not be amiſs, a little to expiaiy 
39d enlarge upon them :-and that, as well. tor 
the,Writer's own ſake, who' by this means. wil 
be more ſenſibly aftefted, and carried to a clo- 
fer and deeper Conſideration of the Truths con- 
tained in them; as for the Reader's Benefir, 
who, :perhaps, not being very converſant in 
ſuch kind of Writings, will be led into a more 
perfect Underſtanding of them by theſe Expla- 
nations, 

Now 'the firſt Thing to be cleared upon this 
Occaſzjon is, What ſort of Perſons theſe Inſtry- 
tions were: deſigned for; - and what Virtues 
eſpecially they are- capable of cultivating in 
the Men that ſubmit to be direCted by them. 
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And firſt, it is plain they are not proper for 
the Man of Conſummate Virtue, who hath ab- 
ſoJutely purged away all the Dregs of Humane 
Nature : for he (ſo far as his mortal State 
will admit of ſuch Perfection ) makes it his 
Buſineſs to diveſt himſelf of Fleſh and Senſe, and 
all the Appetites and Paſlions that attend and 
ſerve the Body; and is entirely taken up with 
the Improvement of his own Mind, Much leſs 
can they ſute the Circumſtances of a ſpecula- 
tive Virtue, which is a Degree ſtill higher than 
the former, For ſuch a Perſon is exalted even 
above the Rational Life, and attains to a fort 
of God-like Contemplation. They are adapted 
then more peculiarly to an inferiour Rank, whs 
lead their Lives according to the Didttates of 
Reaſon, and Jook vpon the Body as an Inſtru- 
ment of Action, contrived for the Uſe of the 
Soul: That do not confound theſe two, nor 
make Either a part of the Other ; nor the Body 
and Sovl' both as equally conſtituent parts of 
Humane Nature. 'For he that ſuppoſes the 
Man, ſtriitly Tpeaking, to confiit of Body -as 
well as Soul, hath a Vulgar Notion of Things; 
1s depreſt and ſiifnk-down into Matter'; hath no 
more Pretenſions to-Reafon, than a Brute; and 
ſcarce ' deſerves the Name 'of Man. He that 
would anſwer that Charafter in good earneſt, 
and aſſert” the Dignity and Prerogative of his 
Nature, by which God hath diſtinguiſhed him 
from Beaſts, muſt ; rake care to preſerve 'his 
Soul, as Natrre requires it ſhould be, 'iri a Stare 
of Superiority over the Body ſo as to uſe and 
manage It, not as a part of the ſame_common 
Nature, - ut, as an Inſtrument wholly at'its 
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Government and Diſpoſal, And ſuch a Perſon 
as this, is the proper Objeft of thoſe Moral 
and Political Vertues which the following Dif- 
courſes are intended to excite Men to. . 

Thar the Real Eſſence of a Man, is his Ra- 
tional Soul, Socrates hath undertaken to demon+ 
ſtrate, in that Dialogue which . Plato gives us, 
between him and his beloved Abiades. And E- 
pitetus, proceeding upon this Foundation, directs 
his. Scholars what ſort of - Praftices and Conver- 
fation are proper to make a Man thus framed 
by Nature perfet. For as the Body gathers 
Strength by Exerciſe, and frequently repeating 
ſuch Motions as are natural 'to-it 3 ſo the Soul 
too, by exerting its Powers, and the Practice 
of 'ſuch things as are agreeable to Nature, con- 
firms it ſelf. in Habits, and. ſtrengthens its own 
natural Conſtitution, qo 

I would not have the Reader. take it ill to 
be detained a little longer from ;the following 
Diſcourſes only, whilſt þ-preſent; him with ÞÞ.. 
neceſſary an IntroduCttion to them, as the ex- \ 
plaining a little this Notion, . which EpiZtetws all 
along takes for a granted: Truth, iz. That the 
Real Eſſence of the Man is bis Rational Soul, which 
makes uſe of the Body as its Inftrument of Attion. 
For Epitterus ſets before vs the: Qperations pe- 
culiar to ſuch a Perſon, and; becoming his Cha- 
racter; and then makes it” his: Bufineſs to excite 
all his Scholars to get a perfetKnowledge, and 
employ themſelves in” the'conſtant Praftice of 
them : That by ſuch daily Exerciſe we may, as 
I faid, give the finiſbing Strake-to Nature, and 
be as perfect as our Condition is capable of be- 
ing. . This is:the Ground Epiferxs goes upon,. 

B 2 which 
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which he does/not at all attempt to prove , 
bat takes it, (as I'faid,) for a Fundamental 
a ſufficiently plain, and acknowledged be- 
ore, UPI» | 

Bat the Method in which Socrates proceeds, is 
this: He makes uſ&of clear and familiar Exant- 
les, and tells ms,.F hat a Man in-Cutting; (for 
inſtance) uſeg\his. Knife, and he uſes his Hand 
too » Then ,' inferring 'fiam hence., that: the 
Thing uſed , -conkidered as an Inſtrument, is 
different fromahat which ejaploys is ; he xon-+ 
cludes, that it-is the Men/ which emplays the 
Body as 'an Inftrumeat. . Now int truth, #t js 
the RationalISovul and nothing elſe; thatiim- 
ploys this Body .ini the Exerciſe of Arts and 
Trades, and all-manner of Operations. / From 
hence again 'he- draws. this farther: ilaference., 
That that which employs the Body, hath the 
Government! and”'Dilpoſal of what it {o- em- 
ploys. And 'then'he*forms his' Argument 41010 
this Disjunaive” Syllpgiſm, Either the: Saul a- 
lone, or theBody alone, or both together, moſt 
needs be the Man. "Now if- thei Man have the 
command of ,'the: Bddy-, ' and the Body can- 
not command nor difpoſe of it ſelf ; then it is 
evident, that the\ Body alone cannot be the 
Man. 'It is[/evident again, that Body and Sou] 
together carinot be: the Man, for: the very ſame 
reaſon; for 'if the Man have the! Government 
of the Body; andthe Body it ſelf ;have no part 
of that Govetfiment ; then it is plain' this pre- 
rogative does Tio - extend to Soul and Body 
both, and- therefore both cannot be the Man. 
But, in ſhort, if the Body in itgOwn Nature be 
void of all Life and Motion, if it. be the 
Sovl 
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Soul which animates and moves it, (as we ſee 
in Handicraft Trades, the Work-man 'is the 
Principle of Motion, and the Tools have none 
but what they derive from him,) then it fol- 
lows that the Body is to the Soul, what a Tool 
is to the Artificer : And conſequently, that the 
Soul being the Original of al Operation, is 
truly and properly the Man, 

So then, whoever would make the Man his 
Care, muſt conſult the advantage and improve- 
ment of the Soul, and purſue the Happineſs 
peculiar.'ts this : For he that beſtows his pains 
upon the Body, does not (it ſeems) advance 
himſelf, and his own Good, (properly ſpeaking) 
but only that of his Inſtrument. Much more 
extravagant and abſurd is it then to lay hymns 
ſelf oux upon Riches, or any External Adwank 
tages of that. king z becauſe in fo doing, he Par, 
ſues a very Foteign Intereſt, one much more 
diſtant than the former : For he neither makes 
the Man, nor.the Man's Inſtrument, the Object 
of his Carez but all terminates in thoſe things 
which make for the Convenience of this Inſtru- 
ment only. | 
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CHAP. b 


All things whatſoever may be divided into Two 
Sorts; thoſe that are, and thoſe that are not 
within our own Power : Of the former ſort are 
our Opinions and Notions of Things, * Our 
AﬀeTtions, our Deſires, and our Averſions. 
And in ſhort, all our Ations of every kind 
are In our own power, 


COMMENT. 


E calls thoſe Things in o#r own power, which 

4 we onr ſelves are Maſters of, and which 
depend purely upon our own Diſpoſal and 
Choice ; as we commonly ſay, any thing is a 
Man's own, which he is not beholden 'to any 
body elſe for, ſo as that it ſhould fall within the 
compaſs of a S:cond Perſon to grant or deny 


| 


* Aﬀefion;. ) This is the moſt convenient Rendring I 
could think of, for the Greek oguaei ; which though the La- 
tine Impetis may do right to, yet I queſtion whether any 
Engliſh Word will fully expreſs it : If any, this of Afe#ion, 
which yet I do not ſo nicely confine my ſelf to in this Tran- 
ſation, as not to render it by Paraphraſe ia ſome Places. 
But I muſt own, that in the midſt of my Doubts, what to 
expreſs it by generally, the Authority of our Learned Gataker 
in his Latine, and of Meric Caſnab. in his Engliſh Tranſlation 
of Antonints, very much prevailed with me, who hath both 
choſen this Expreſſion for it in that Paſſage of his Book, which 
ſcems very pertinent and direQing to this purpoſe. Lib. III. 
Seff. XVI. E3pnaslvy 4 Nos. eupaToH; drdiot;, vying 
Sewer: vi Hryuale. Gat. Afetins ; Calub. 4fettims, _ 
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it ; to permit or debar, or any way hinder him 
in the Enjoyment of it. Now ſuch are the Mo- 
tions and Operations of the Soul 3 They are 
born and bred within us, and owing ſolely to 
our own Judgment, and our own Choice ; for 
indeed, it is not poſſible for any thing without 
vs to determine ovr Choice : The Obje& of our 
Choice, *tis confeſt , is very often ſomething 
without us but the A# of ir, and the Motions 
toward it, are entirely our own, -and within us, 
Such, for inſtance, are the particular Opinions 
we entertain , and the Judgments we make of 
Things 3 as, that Riches or Death, or the like, 
are things in their own Nature, Good or Evil, 

or Indifferent. And though we are often in- 
duced to take up this or that particular Opi- 
nion upon Truſt, and the Credit we give ts 
what we hear other People ſay upon it; yet is 
not their Authority or their Perſwaſion of ſuch 
abſolute efficacy, as that the Opinion ſhould 
not ſtill be our own. For at this rate, we 
ſhould make our ſelves as ſenſeleſs Creatures as 
Parrots, who when they call for a Cup of Sack, 
know not what they ſay. If we be allowed 
then to think at all, the Opinion muſt be our 
own Act and Deed ; occaiion'd, 'tis true, ſome- 
times by things without us, and recommended 
and conveyed to us by the Inſtructions and Ar- 
guments of others; but not infuſed ſo Mecha- 
nically, as that we ſhould be purely - paſſive i in 
the caſe. 

Thus again; The Object that moves our 
AﬀeCtion , is without us, but the Aﬀedtion it- 
ſelf is excited, and ariſes within vs. For there 
is a great difference obſervable between the - 
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ternal Mation of the Mind, and the External 
Motive or Inducement to it. . This Motian is 
not like that of Men, thruſt forward by anp- 
ther, forcibly and agaioſt their Wills, but ſuch 
an ones when we move our own Badies by our 
own S$jrength, and of our own Accord, 

The Caſe is the ſame with our Deſires z by 
which- the Squl docs (as it were) pnt her ſelf 
forward.,' and go in purſuit of the thing de- 
fired ; and ſo likewiſe with our Ayerfions 40a, 
which are but a kind of turnigg aſide, or run- 
ning away, to avoid the Object that provokes 
them. . - | | 
Naw it. is ſufficiently manifeſt, that of all 
theſe, the-Firſt in order of Nature muſt he Q- 
pinion-z. by. which 1 underſtand ſuch a Kyow- 
ledge: or Judginent of things, as is grounded 
upon Reaſoy,; and worthy the Charatter-of a 
Man. When this Opinion relates to any. real 
or ſeeming Good or Evil, which we apprehend 
our ſelves to be concern'd in, then it prefently 
excites .cither Deſire or Averſon ; and purſuant 
to either of theſe, the proper AﬀeCctions os Mor 
tions of the-Sonl, For the Good muſt aegds 
be defjred; before the Soul be afigted with it, 
or mpye towards it ; and the Evil muſt he dif 
approvee,, hefpre ſhe flce hom it Thovgh;jn+ 
i\ced,- the Stocks have advanced a contrary Me. 
thogd,, and repreſented the Aﬀe@tions by which 
the. $0ul is carricd to or from its Object, as if 
they were antecedent to Deſire and Averſion, 
thus conſidering theſe Aﬀettions as the bepgin- 
404,999, immediate Cauſes of thoſe Delires 
ang Averiions jn the S911, i” 


But 
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But after all , the brutiſh Inclinations, ſuch 
particularly as Anger and Senſual Appetite, are 
{v much of a piece with the Body, fo cloſely 
and manifeſtly interwoven with the Blood and 
Animal Spirits, that ghey ſeem to grow from 
the particular Complexions and Conſtitutions 
of Men, So that theſe muſt of neceſlity derive 
their Motion from an External Cauſe in great 
meaſure, and cannot be perfectly at their own 
diſpoſal, nor under the abſolute maſtery of the 
Perſons thus defiring, &c. though they are 
begun too, and proceed Originally from with- 
in, And not only ſo, bat the Rational Soul it- 
ſelf when ſubdued by the Body, and the bru- 
tiſh impulſes, of Senſe, does in a great degree 
depenerare into Machine, is violently agitated, 
drawn and managed at pleaſure, and loſes much 
of its native liberty and power. But when it 
a&ts in agreement with Nature ahd Reaſon, it 
maintains an abſolate freedom, and moves only 
by an Internal Principle of its own, In a Mind 
thus regularly diſpoſed,it is very eafte to diſcern 
how much we have in our own Power though 
in the former inſtance of a diſorderly Mind, 
the caſe be ſamewhat intricate and perplexed, Bur 
however, in order to a more exa&t underſtanding 
of the whole Matter, both what this Liberty 
and Power is, nd what Objetts it extends to; 
as alſo, to ſhew, that all the Happineſs and 
Miſery of a Man's Life, depends npon the uſe 
or the abuſe of This Liberty , I will trace the 
thing up to its firſt Cauſe, and examine the 
whole matter particularly. 
The Sourfe and Original of all things is 
Good, for 'indeed, that mvit necds be both the 
Caule, 
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Cauſe and Beginning*, and the End and Con- 
ſurmate PerfeCtion of all, in which all Deſires 
Center, and to which all things naturally tend. 
Now this Good forms and produces all things 
out of its own fuJlneſs, both the moſt excellent, 
the middle fſor”., and the laſt and loweſt rank 
of Beings. The Firſt and moſt excellent, bear 
the cloſeſt afhnity to it ſelf, are of a piece with 
it,(as it were)and expreſs Images of it. Thus one 
Good Being produces many Good Beings ; one 
ſimple and nncompounded Being, Independent 
andjSupream, produces many other ſimple Beings 
like it ſelf ; one Principle produces many Prin- 
ciples : And this One, this Simple Being, this 
Principle, and this Good, are but ſo many. ſe- 
veral Names for God, who is before all things, 
and the cauſe of all things, 

Now whatever is Firſt, muſt of neceſſity be 
the Pureſt and moſt Simple Being ; for all com- 
pounded Things and Numbers, are after the 
Simple, and unite in order of Nature, and in- 
ferior to them in Dignity, And all Compounds 
and Things not Good, do delire the Good, as 
ſomething above, and better than themſelves. 
And whatever 1s not Self-exiſtent, muſt have 
received its Being from ſomething elſe. So 
that the Firſt Principle and Original Cauſe, muſt 
have all Abſolute and Infinite Power ; the Ex- 
cellence of which conſiſts, and its Exuberance 
is ſeen in the Production of all things from 
it ſelf, and giving to thoſe that reſemble 
its own Perfeftions, the Precedence, before 0- 
thers that bear no ſuch Reſemblance to ir. 
And hence- it is, that one common Principle , 
produces many Principles, many Simple Beings, 
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many Goodneſſes, immediately from it ſelf, and 
its own fulneſs. 

Thus all Beings, which are diſtinguiſhed from 
one another, by their own peculiar Differences, 
and multiplied into ſeveral Species, according 
to the particular Forms and Circumſtances in 
which they differ , are yet each of them redu- 
cible to one Principle, more properly their 
own, All- things Beavtiful and Lovely (for in- 
ſtance) of what kind ſoever that Lovelineſs and 
Beauty be, or what Object ſoever it belong to, 
whether Bodies or Souls, are yet derived from 
one common Sourſe of Beauty and Graceful- 
neſs. 

The caſe is the ſame with all manner of Con- 
grvities, and all Truths, and all Principles ; 
for theſe, ſo far forth as they are Principles 
and Originals to other things, do exactly agree, 
and are of the ſame Nature with that primary 
Goodneſs, and original Truth, and firſt Prin- 
ciple of all, allowing only for ſome Abate- 
ments, and taking that Agreement in ſuch Pro- 
portions $ as the capacity of theſe derived and 
lecondary Cauſes will admit. For the ſame re- 
tation that that firſt Univerſal Principle bears 


© fo all Beings in general, the ſame dors each of 


theſe Snbordinate Principles bear to the ſeveral 
Species and Individuals contained under it, and 
partaking of the Property peculiar to it. For 
every Species which 1s diſtinguiſhed from the 
zeſt by a peculiar difference of its own, muſt 
needs have a rendency to, 2nd terminate in its 
proper Principle, from whence one and the ſame 
Form is reflected down npon all the particular 


Kinds and Creatures comprehended under ir: 
Thus 
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Thus an Uait is the Foundation of all Num- 
bers, and a ſingle Cauſe is the Original of all 
Properties in this vaſt Variety of Beings, So 
that all partial and ſubordinate Cauſes do real- 
Iy ſubſiſt, and are contained in the firſt and 
univerſal one; and this, not locally or nume- 
rically, but eſſentially and virtually; as the 
Parts in the Whole, as Generals in a Singular, 
and as Numbers in an Unit. For this indeed, 
is it ſelf All, Above and Before All ; and out of 
one Principle many Principles grow, and in 
one _ Good many Goodneſfles ſubſiſt and 
dwell. _ 

Nor is this Principle a limited or particular 
ofie (as for inſtance, a Principle of Beauty, or 
Gracefulneſs, or Goodneſs, or Truth) as each 
of the reſt are; but ſimply and univerſally a 
Principle or Cauſe; a Principle not only of Spe- 
cies and Beings, but even of all other Princi- 
ples roo. For, the Praperty of a Principle can- 
not take its Riſe from Particulars, and from 
many, but muſt center at laſt in an Unit; and 
that One is the great Original of All, the firſt 
Beginning, and Cauſe of Cauſes, 

Now the firſt and immediate ProduCtions of 
this firſt Original Good, are of the ſame Kind 
and Nature with it ſelf, They retain their Na- 
tive Goodnels, and, like that from whence they 
{pring, are fixed and unchangeable, rooted and 
confirmed in the ſame Happineſs; they ſtand 
in need of no additional Good from abroad, 
but are themſelves naturally and eſlentially 
Good and Happy. Now all other Beings, whoſe 
Deſcent from that one original Good is more 
remote, and who derive themſelves from im 

Fir 
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Firſt, ahd theſe Secondary Cauſes in ConjunCtion, 
loſe that PerfeCtion of being Eſſentially Good, 
and enjoy what they have by participation on- 
ly : Fixed indeed they are in God's Eſſential 
Goodneſs, and therefore he continually commu- 
nicates it to them, Bu the laſt and loweſt ſort 
which have no power of acting or moving 
themſelves, (as Bodies for Example) as to their 
Exiſtence and Motion , is ſomething without, 
and whar themſelves are purely paſſive in ; ſo 
likewiſe is all their Good owing to fomething 
without them too. And that their Motion and 
Exiſtence is from without, is plain , becauſe 
they have no diſcerning or poverning Faculty ; 
they are ſubjeCt to perpetual change and divi- 
ſion, and conſequently cannot be preſent to 
themſelves in every parr, ſo as to be all in all, 
or produce themſelves entire at once : Nor 
have they any power of moving themſelves, as 
being in their own Nature void of Spirit and 
Life, But now there is a middle ſtate between 
theſe Extremes, a ſort of Beings inferior to 
that fixed immutable nature which is always 
conſiſtent with it ſelf, and yet ſuperior to the 
Loweſt and Mechanical fort, And theſe are mo- 
ved, yet not in the ſame manner with Bodies, 
by a Motion impreſſed upon them from ſome- 
thing elſe, but by one internal and purely theirs, 
And in this capacity are Souls, Maſters of 
their own , and the Podies motion to which 
they are united. For which reaſon we call all 
thoſe Bodies that are ſet into motion by a 
principle from within, Animate z and thoſe that 
have none, but what proceed from ſomething 


without, Inanjmate Bodies. 
C 5@ 
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So then the Soul gives motion both to it- 
ſelf, and to the Body ; for if it received its 
own motion from ſomething without, and at- 
ter that put the Body into motion, this motion 
of the Body could not without any propriety 
of Speech be imputed. to the Son], but would 
be wholly owing to that which firſt moved the 
Soul, Now this free Being is beneath the fix'd 
and unchangeable Goodneſs, and enjoys its Good 
by participation only > and ſo is carried to- 
wards it ; but this by no Foreign Force, but 
by its own Spontaneous Act, its own Inch- 
nations and Deſires, For Inclinations, and 
Deſires, and Aﬀections and ice, are Mo- 
tions proper to Souls, and entirely their 
own, by 
Now of theſe, the firſt and beſt being the 
immediate production of things Eſſentially and 
in their own nature good , though with this 
abatement, that they are not ſo themſelves, but 
only are defrous of Good ;, yet they bear fo 
near a Relation to them, that they deſire it 
with a natural and unchangeable AﬀeCtion ; 
their Choice is ever uniform and conliſtent , 
determined to the good part, and never per- 
verted to the worſe, And if by Choice, we 
mean the preferring of one thing before ano- 
ther, they can ſcarce be allowed to have any , 
unleſs you will call it ſo, becauſe they ever take 
the chicſeſt and moſt perfet Good. But the 
Souls of Men are fo contrived, as to link to- 
gether into one Perſon , -a Heavenly and an 
Earthly Nature, and conſequently muſt be. ca- 
pable of inclining to both fdes, .of ſoaring up- 
' wards, or ſinking downwards, When they 
make 
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make the former their conſtant care, their De- 
fires and their Determinations are uniform and 
free, and above Contradiction ; bur when they 
loſe this power, all is inverted and out of 
courſe, ibecauſe they employ themſetves wholly 
upon purſuing mean ends, and only afte&t low 
Attions z whereas Nature hath qualified them 
for the animating and moving of Bodies inant- 
mate and purely paſlive, aad for governing thoſe 
things which are incapable of procuring or par- 
taking of any Good by their own ACt, and gi- 
ving them a power not only of acting to pleaſe 
themſelves , bur of putting other things mto 
ation at pleaſure too, which otherwiſe are not 
capable of any, ſuch thing. 

Now when the Soul hath converſcd too fa- 
mitiarly , and addifted her ſelf too mnch to 
Temporal and Corruptible things, fack as have 
but a periſhing and tranſitory Good in them ; 
her Choice is no longer above Contradittion, 
but attended with many Struggles and ſtrong 
Oppoſitions , direCted Rill indeed ro ObhjzCts e- 
hgible and good z bat then this is ſomerimes a 
real Good ,, and fometimes a treacherous and 
deceitfnl one, which upon the account of ſome 
Pleaſure attending it, prevails upon us. And 
becauſe this is moſt certain, that true Good 15 
always aitended with true Pleaſure, hence it is, 
that wherever the Sonal difcovers the leaft ſha- 
dow of this, ſhe catches ar it greedily, with - 
out ſtaying to conſider of what kind the Plea- 
ſure is z whether real and agreeable to that 
Good which is truly ſo, or whether it be falfe, 
and only carries a counterfeit face of Good ; 
never recolleQing neither, that it is neceſſarily 
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attended with many Troubles, and great Un- 
eaſineſles, and would not be Pleaſure, without 
theſe to introduce and recommend it to us. 
For he that takes pleaſure in eating , would 
have none, if he had not firſt been Hungry ; 
nor would Drinking give a Man any, but for 
the Thirſt that afflicted him before. Thus Un- 
aſineſs and Pain, is the conſtant Attendant of 
Pleaſure, and ever mingled with it : So that if 
you ſuppoſe any Pleaſure in Drinking, you ſhall 
find that it comes from ſome remains of Thirlſt ; 
for the Pleaſure laſts no longer than while the 
pain continues with ir, So long as we are Hun- 
gry,or Dry, or Cold, or the like, the Meat, and 
Drink and Fire that allays thcie uncafineſles, 
are agreeable to us s but when once the Senſe 
of thoſe Pains ccales, we quickly grow weary, 
and have too much of them. And what before 
gave ſatisfaction and relief, ſoon becomes our 
toathing and averiion, and 1s it ſelf a pain to 
us. Thus alſo the Men who ſuffer themſelves 
to be carricd away into inordinate and extra- 
vagant Enjoyments, and make Pleaſure the on- 
ly End and Bulineſs of their Lives, generally 
undergo a great deal of trouble and uneaſineſs 
along, with 1t. 

Now the Choice of this pleaſant treacherous 
Good, . is the cauſe of all our Faults ; as on the 
contrary, the Choice of true ſubſtantial Good, 
is the Foundation of all our Vertues,, And in- 
deed all the Good and Evil of our whole Lives, 
the Happineſs and Miſery of them, depend up- 
on this freedom of Will, and power of Choice 
in vs. For when the Will is diſingaged, when 
it proceeds from a free prigciple, and its de- 
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In- . * 
Jut terminations are properly the aCts of that Ra- 
us. tional Soul, of which our vcry Eſſence and Na- 


11d rure conſiſts, then it is direQted to Objefts truly 
Eligible and Good. Antl for this reaſon, Ver- 


'&. tue , which is the proper Happineſs and Perſe- . 
In- jon, is called in Greek, * aperi, &c. 


of 3 Name which hath great affinity to * "Aigerh. 
if a Word that ſignifies Eligible, not 

all only becauſe Vertue is properly the Object, bur 
alſo, becauſe -it is the effect of our own Choice. 


h But when the Will a&ts in compliance with the 
= brutiſh Appetites and Inclinations, and propoſes 
ad their Enjoyments to it ſelf as its own Happi- 
Dn neſs; then it makes an il] Choice, and fixes 
(os upon counterfeit Good inſtead of true : So that 
y, all this Freedom and Choice is in our own diſ- 


ne poſal. For the Opinions and Aﬀections of the 
Soul, its Inclinations and Averſions, are but ſo 


ur - - 
_ many Steps towards Choice ; and all terminate 
bit in that at Jaſt; and theſe are properly the mo- 
by tions of the Mind ariſing from within, and not 
__ from any violent 1mpulſes from without us. So 
ly that we our ſelves are Maſters of all theſe 
iſ things. 

| This is the very Reaſon why the Laws of God 
ſh and Man, and the Judgment of all Wiſe Men, 
bh wake our own Freedom and Choice, the Stan- 
q «ard to meaſure our Actions by. They look 
_ upon the Intention , as a thing abſolutely in 


our own power, and pronounce of our Vices 


” and our Vertues, according to this, and not ac- | 
bh cording to the quality of our Actions them- 
wo ſelves. For they are not abſolutely ours, bur 
_ are ſpecified and diſtinguiſhed, become formal- 
uf ly good or evil, by our own Will, and our own 
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Choice. The ation of Killing , is always the 
ſame, conlidered ſtriftly in it ſelf ; but when 
this aQtion is involuntary, it is excuſed and 
pardoned , becavſe in ſuch caſes it is not pro- 
perly ours, nor in our own power : Nay, when 
done in a juſt Cauſe, or in a legal way, it is 
not. only excuſed , but applauded and highly 
commendable. $0 that the formal Good or E- 
vil of our Actions, does not depend upon the 
Attions themſelves, but upon the Intention, the 
Choice, the Freedom and Power that we have 
in them, and which giye them their moral Qua- 
Iities accordingly, 

By all this it appears, that Epiftetws took the 
right Method, when he began his InſtruCtions 
with this conſideration of things within our own 
power ; and adviſed us to make it the general 
rule of all our Conduct s ſince all the Excellen- 
cy, and all the Diſhoneſty of aur Attions, all 
the Happineſs and Miſery of our Lives, depends 
upon it. But, when he ſays in general Terms, 
That all things may be diſtinguiſhed into Two ſorts, 
ſome that are , and ſome that are not in our own 
power; we mult not ſo underſtand him, as if 
all things whatſoever were meant by it, but 
only ſuch as are within us, or any way con- 
cern us, For at that rate, there would be no 
proportion at all betwixt the Two Oppoſite 
Parts, which ought to be obſerved, and 1s ne- 
ceſſary to make a juſt Diviſion. And this Pro- 
portion, I fay, would be quite loſt, if all things 
whatſoever, both thoſe that are contained in 
the World, and thoſe that are above, and out 
of the World , were ſet in oppoſition to the 
few in compariſon, that are within our own 
power But 
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But now, in regard ſome Peopfe quarrel with 
this DiſtinCttion, even when limited in the moſt 
cautious manner that can be, and will allow us 
to have nothing at all in our own power : And 
among theſe , ; I aſſert, that all our Aﬀions, 
Appetites and Paſſions proceed from Neceſſity, 
_ not from Choice z and others make us like 
Srones put into motion, that a& mechanically, 
by chance, and without any purpoſe or delign 
at all ; though whar hath been ſaid already, up- 
on our natural Power, and the Place which our 
Choice and Free-Will hath, and the Neceſlity 
that ſo it muſt be, might ſuffice; yet perhaps 
it may not be amiſs to conſider the ObjeCtions 
of thoſe Men , who would rob us of this Li- 
herty and Power, and to refute them particu- 
larly, 

Now if by this mechanical and forced: ſort 
of Aion, without purpoſe, and by pure chance, 
they intend to ſay, that we propoſe to our ſelves 
no end at all in what we do, it is by no means 
true; or if it would hold in ſome caſes, yet it 
is evident there are very many inſtances in which 
it will not. For all Arts and Sciences, nay, all 
Natures and Beings, have conſtantly ſome par- 
ticular aim and end fixed to them; to which 
they dire& their Endeavours perpetually, and 
make every aftion in ſome degree ſubſervient. 
And it may be faid in general, That there is 
no one ACt, no one Motion, of any Living Crea- 
ture in the whole World, but is performed out 
of a proſpe&t of ſome real, or at leaſt ſome ,/ 
ſeeming Good : Even where the Object is Evil; 
this Obſervation holds ; for the avoiding of 
that Evil, is for the attaining ſome Good, and 
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the advantage we may find in eſcaping from 
It. 

But if this ating by Chance, and without 
any Purpoſe, be ſo underſtood, that what we 
deſire, may prove impoflible to be compalled, 
or incapable of anſwering our end, or hurtful 
when we have attained ir, (as we ſay ſometimes 
that a Man took a Medicine without any thought, 
or to no purpoſe, which did him no good, or 
perhaps did him harm :) Neither does this Senſe 
deſtroy our Free-WKI, ſor we maintain that 
thoſe Deſires and Averiions, are in our Power, 
which concern not only things that may. be 
attained , and turn to our ELencſit when they 
are ſo; but thoſe too which cannot, and which 
are prejudicial to us when we have them. And 
for this Reaſon we affirm, that our Errors and 
our Vices, are as truly the effefts of this Li- 
berty and Choice, as our greateſt Vertues them- 
ſelves are. 

Thoſe who pretend that our Opinions and 
Deſires, and in general ſpeaking, all our Choices 
and Intentions, are neceſſary , and not at our 
own Diſpoſals, as proceeding from Motives 
without us, and not beginning of our own 
accord within us, argue for their Opinion ſeve- 
ral ways. 

Some of them make the Wants of Humanc 
Nature, the ground of this Neceſlity ; for we 
all know, that a Man in extremity of Hunger, 
or Thirſt, or Cold, deſires Meat, and Drink, 
and Warmth, whether he will or no; and a 
Perſon upon a Sick Ped, cannot help defiring 
Health and*Eaſe. 
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Some lay all upon the nature of the thing it 
ſelf, which is the Object bf our Opinion, or 
Deſire, or Averſion ; and contend, that this ex- 
Cites our Paſſions, and affects our Minds by its 
own Power and Evidence, whether we are con- 
ſenting to it, or not. Who 1s there, for in- 
ſtance, that hath attained to the leaſt know- 
ledge in Arjthmetick,and does not readily allow, 
and firmly believe, that twice Two make Four ? 
And which way ſhall we call ſuch an Opinion as 
this, the effe&t of Freedom and Choice, and not 
rather of abſolute Conſtraint, ariſing from the 
evidence of the thing aſſented to, and the im- 
poſlibility of its being otherwiſe? So again , 
when a Man hath eantertain'd a Notion of any 
Goodneſs or Excellence, when he apprehends a 
thing to be Lovely or Profitable, or the direct 
contrary ;z does he not preſently naturally de- 
ſire the one ſort, and decline the other ? For 
the beſt Philoſophers are agreed, that the Ob- 
jet of our Deſire, and the final cauſe, are the 
firſt Motives, and that which ſets all the reſt on 
work : And if this be trne, how ſhall we chal- 
lenge that as our own Act and Deed, which 1s 
ſo abſolutely the effeft of Conſtraint and Ne- 
cellity, impoſed by the nature and quality of 
things without us, that ſtir our AfﬀeCtions ac- 
cordingly, without any Diſpoſal or Conſent of 
ours ? 

Cthers rather think, that the Diſpoſition of 
the Perſon deſigning, is the cauſe of all this ne- 
ceſſity z for this/ſay rhey, muſt needs be wrought 
upon, according, as it ſtands inclined, nor is it 
in ones own Chojce, whether he will deſire thoſe 
things or not, which his own Nature, and 

Temper, 
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the advantage we may find in eſcaping from 
It. - 
But if this afting by Chance, and without 
any Purpoſe, be ſo-underſtood , that what we 
deſire, may prove impoflible to be compalled, 
or incapable of anſwering our end, or hurtful 
when we have attained ir, (as we ſay ſometimes 
that a Man took a Medicine without any thought, 
or to no purpoſe, which did him no good, or 
perhaps did him harm: Neither does this Senſe 
deſtroy our Free-Will, for we maintain that 
thoſe Deſires and Averiions, are in our Power, 
which concern not only things that may be 
attained , and turn to our Eencfit when they 
are ſo; but thoſe too which cannot, and which 
2re prejudicial to us when we have them. And 
for this Reaſon we affirm, that our Errors and 
our Vices, are as truly the effefts of this Li- 
berty and Choice, as our greateſt Vertues them- 
ſelves are. 

Thoſe who pretend that our Opinions and 
Deſires, and in general ſpeaking, all our Choices 
and Intentions, are neceſſary , and not at onr 
own Diſpoſals, as proceeding from Motives 
without us, and not beginning of our own 
accord within us, argue for their Opinion ſeve- 
ral ways. 

Some of them make the Wants of Humanc 
Nature, the ground of this Neceſlity ; for we 
all know, that a Man in extremity of Hunger, 
or Thirſt, or Cold, deſires Meat, and Drink, 
and Warmth, whether he will or no; and a 
Perſon upon a Sick Bed, cannot help defiring, 
Health and Eaſe. 
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Some lay all upon the nature of the thing it 
ſelf, which is the Object of our Opinion, or 
Deſire, or Averſion ; and contend, that this ex- 
cites our Paſſions, and affefts our Minds by its 
own Power and Evidence, whether we are con- 
ſenting to it, or not. Who 1s there, for in- 
ſtance, that hath attained to the leaſt know- 
ledge in Arithmetick,and does not readily allow, 
and firmly believe, that twice Two make Four ? 
And which way ſhall we call ſuch an Opinion as 
this, the effet of Freedom and Choice, and not 
rather of abſolute Conſtraint, ariſing from the 


- evidence of the thing aſſented to,- and the im- 


poſſibility of its being otherwiſe > So' again , 
when a Man hath entertain'd a Notion of any 
Goodneſs or Excellence, when he apprehends a 
thing to be Lovely or Profitable, or the direct 
contrary ; does he not preſently naturally de- 
fire the*one ſort, and decline the other ? For 
the beſt Philoſophers are agreed, that the Ob- 
ject of our Deſire, and the final cauſe, are the 
firſt Motives, and that which ſets all the reſt on 
work : And if this be true, how ſhall we chal- 
lenge that as our own Act and Deed, which 1s 
ſo abſolutely the effeft of Conſtraint and Ne- 
ceſſity, impoſed by the nature and quality of 
things without us, that ſtir our Afﬀections ac- 
cordingly, without any Diſpoſal or Conſent of 
ours ! 

Cthers rather think, that the Diſpoſition of 
the Perſon deſigning, is the cauſe of all this ne- 
ceſſity ; for this, ſay rhey, muſt needs be wrought 
upon, according as it ſtands inclined, nor is it 
in ones own Choice, whether he will deſire thoſe 
things or not, which his own Nature, and 
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Temper, and Cuſtom, ſtrongly determine him to; 
Thus the Temperate Perſon finds in himſelf, 
«n habitual deſire of ſuch Actions, and ſuch Con- 
verſation, ' as are agreeable to the Verrue of 
Femperance ; and the Intemperate is no leſs 
iond of all occaſions to exerciſe his Extrava- 
gance Thus the Deſigns of them both are fixed, 
and it is not in their power to alter them, 
For ſome we ſee plainly, who are angry at 
themſelves, condemn their own Deſires, and 
wiſh with all their Souls, that they could re- 
ſtrain and ſubdue them, yet find their Habits 
and Cuſtoms fo violent and prevailing , that 
they are hurried on, and thruſt forward, like 
ſo many Engines, and feel and lament the force 
which/ they cannot reſiſt, when Objefts which 
are agreeable to their Inclinations, and ſuch 
as by frequently gratifying before, are become 
familiar and natural to them, offer themſelves. 
By the ſame Reaſon, a Skilful and Judicious 
Man , will give a right Judgment of things, 
and entertain true Opinions of them ; and the 
Ignorant and Unlearned, will have falſe and 
miſtaken Nations. For it cannot agree with 
the Charatter of a Wiſe Man, to take up with 
an Error, nor with that of an Ignorant one, to 
find out the Truth : But ic ſtands to great Rea- 
jon, that the Ignorant one ſhonld aſſent to a 
Falſhood, and the Skilful and Learned ſhould 
reject it. And yet if theſe things were entire- 
ly at ones one diſpoſal, this would not be, for 
the Ignorant Man would never prefer Falſhood 
before Truth , if he could help it; and the 
Wiſe Man, if we ſhould allow him to aſſent 
co Iruth , meerly by virtue of his own Free- 

will, 
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will, might alſo be allowed to take up falſe O- 
pinions, if you do but ſuppoſe his Will to in- 
cline him that way too. But this, they tell 
you, cannot be, for it is with the Underſtanding, 
and the Objects about which it is employed, as 
we find it with the Senſes of the Body , and 
ſenſible ObjeCts ; where ir is impoſſible to have 
things apprehended otherwiſe than they repre- 
ſent themſelves, unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome weak- 
neſs or defeft in the Organs, which ſhould ap- 
prehend and repreſent them to us. 
Theſe are the Cavils commonly made uſe of 
againſt Free-will , though indeed a great many 


 Meninſiſt npon one more, and fancy that there is 


a Fatality in the Motion and Poſition of the 
Heavens, that influences not only all other 
things, but even our very Deſires and Inclina- 
tions too, determines us in the Opinions we 
ſhall eſpouſe, and the Choices we ſhall make. 
And in confirmation of this Argument , they 
produce the PrediCftions of Aſtrologers, who 
upon calculating Men's Nativity , and finding 
what Planet each Perſon is born under, take up- 
on them to pronounce very peremptortly, that. 
ſuch a one ſhall be a Voluptuous Perſon, a Se- 
cond, Coverous, a Third, a Lover of Learning 
and Wiſdom ; and thus declare beforehand , 
the Inclinations and Deſires which in the whole 
courſe of their Lives ſhall afterwards be diſco- 
vered by their Behaviour and Converſation. Now 
theſe Men could never ſay true , nor deſcribe 
ſuch Tempers and Practices ſo exaftly as they 
do, if there were not ſome Conſtellation, ſome 
fatal oyer-ruling Influence, that infuſes theſe 


particular Inclinations and Appetites, and puts 
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it paſt Men's power to change or conquer them, 
And if any ſuch Fatality there be, how abſurd 
is it to pretend to a power of regulating and 
determining our own Deſires, and fixing them 
upon what Objects we pleaſe, when we are ab- 
ſolutely and irrevocably ſtaked down to this or 
that particular ObjeCt beforehand, and muſt de- 
fire and purſue it, whether we will or no? This 
TI think, is the Sum of all thoſe Objections that 
uſe to be urged againſt that Liberty we profeſs 
to aſſert, and the power of diſpoſing our De- 
fires and our Averſions, the Reſolutions we 
take, and the Actions we do, as we ſee fit our 
{c]ves, 

Now in anſwer to the firſt of theſe, which 
made our Wants the Foundation of that Ne- 
ceſſity and Conſtraint they pretend z we may 
reply, that if this were true, then Want would 
always create Deſire : But this it does not do, 
For there are many things, and particularly In- 
animate Creatures, that are oftentimes in great 
want of ſome Quality or other ; Heat, or Cold, 
or Drought, or Moiſture, and yet they never 
deſire what they ſtand fo much in need of ; and 
the reaſon is plain, becauſe their Nature is 
not capable of Deſire : For in order to Deſi- 
ring , it is neceſſary both to have. a Senſe 
of the thing deſired, and to be moved by 
that Senſe : .From whence it is plain , that 
Want does not always infuſe, nor infer De- 
fire, | 

But the Creatures which are endued with a 
faculty of deſigning , when they feel them- 
{elves in want, do then exert Deſire, in order 
to the Relief of the Wants they feel, 

Thus 
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Thus (to illuſtrate the Thing by a familiar 
Inſtance ) Itching diſpoſes us to Scratch, and 
upon a Senſe of the Unealineſs it gives us, the 
Hands apply themſelves to the Relief we want, 
but yer this Itching does not give us the Hands 
we ſcratch with: Nor is It true, that the Ne- 
ceſſities of Humane Life have invented the Arts 
and Trades that are made uſe of for the Sup- 
port of it; for it is the Mind of Man, which 
invented them, ſaw the Need there was of them, 
and took Occaſion from thence to ſeek out this 
Relief, For all Defire is a Motion of the Soul 
deſiring, born and begun within, and exerted 
by the Soul, when called out by any deſirable 
Obje&; bur it is by no means infuſed into the 
Soul from without. Now the Irrational Life 
of Brute Beaſts being wholly corporeal, and 
having, 'in truth, little or nothing but what is 
Matter and Body belonging to them, is troubled 
with no difference or diſtraction of Deſires, 
hath no Wants, except thoſe relating to the 
Body, to ſupplyz and conſequently, but one 
ſort of Deſires to exert. And this conſtant 
Uniformity in their caſe, makes us think- them 
the Effe&t not of Liberty, but Neceſlity. 

But now, the rational Soul of Man, being 
placed, as I ſaid before, in a middle Station, 
may be conſidered in a threefold Capacity and 
Diſpoſition 3 One, that inclines it to the worſt 
part, that is, the Bodily and Brutifh z a Second, 
rhat regards its own felf ; and a Third, that 

etter and more excellent part above it: fo 
that here may be a threefold Converſation, a 
threefold Want, and a threefold Deſire, Now 
when it gives it ſelf tamely up to the Body, and 
conſults 
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conſults the Brutiſh Appetites and Wants of 
that part only, then, of neceſlity, it complies 
and concurs with all the Bodily Defires. And 
this is that ſort of Deſire, which captivates the 
Will, and hath brought the Freedom of it to 
be a Matter of ſo much Controverſie. Bur 
when it puriues the Inclinations, and lives agree- 
ably to the Nature either of its\own felt, or 
the excellent Beings above ir, then it exerts its 
Faculties freely, and deſires the_Good peculiar 
to theſe Conditions, without Difficulty or Op- 
poſition, Now the Power and Liberty of the 
Soul confifts in this ; that, whereas Nature hath 
made her capable of Defires of ſeveral Qualities, 
{ome of a detter and more excellent kind, and 
ethers of a worſe and more vale, ſhe can fo far 
diſpoſe of her ſelf, as to fix upon either the one 
or the other of theſe ſorts ; which yet is done 
with this Difference, that by purſuing the worſe 
her Facultics are enfeebled and debaſed, and by 
following the better they are cxalted and con- 
tirmed ; for the Choice of theſe is indeed truly 
and properly Choice. And hence we ſee it of- 
ten happens, that when the Body finds it felf 
low and empty, and requires Meat, or ſome 
other Suſtenance, the Mind ſteps in and coun- 
termands this Deſire with another over-ruling 
one: of Faſting or Abſtemiouſneſs z and this too 
taken up poſſibly upon ſome Religious Account, 
or in. Obedience to ſome Law, or poſlibly, mere- 
ly im point of Prudeace, as thinking it better 
upon its own Account, or more conducing to the 
Health of the Body. Now I think no body can 
ſay, but the Mind, in ſuch a Caſe, might, if it 
had fo pleaſed, have complied with thoſe firſt 
| ) Delires 
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Deſires, as indeed we find the Generality af 
People do upon theſe Occafions z but you ſee 
it exerted another-oppolite Deſire, and profecn- 
ted that as the greater Good, and ſo more eli- 
gible of the two : So that Epiftetus, looking 
upon the Soul as endued with Reaſon, might 
upon this Account very juſtly ſay, that the had 
it in her Power to qualite her Deſires, and 9 
place them upon ſuch or ſuch Objects, as ſhe 
ſaw Cauſe, 

The next Objection, that tells ns, 1 he Objet 
of Deſire neceſſarily excites the Soul ro a Dekre 
of ir, muſt be acknowledg,d to have a great 
deal of Truth in it, but yet not ſo much as the 
Perſons who urge it imagine: For, the Object 
does not move the Soul to Deſire forcibly and 
mechanically, but by propoſing it (elf, as ſome- 
thing fit to be embraced, and thus calling forth 
thoſe Powers of the Soul into Action which 
Nature hath qualified to meet, and to receive It. 
Juſt as the ſenſible Object does not intnfe the 
Faculty of Senſation into: the Perfon who re- 
ccives its Impreſſions, nor draws him by vio- 
lence to it ſelf ; but only preſents it ſelf to the 
Eye, in ſuch Proportions as are proper for 
uniting, with that Organ of Senſe which was 
ordained by Nature, and fitted for that Untor 
And ſo the Object of Celwe preſents its Conve- 
nience and Fitneſs ro the. Soul, and this invites 
ſuch Motions. as Nature hath provided proper 
for this Purpoſe, Thus it mult nceds be, be- 
cauſe we fee, that. when deſirable Objects offer 
themſelves, ſome Peopte are; and others are 
not affeted with them ; whereas, if the Obzect 
*cre endued with ſuch Efficacy and _ As 
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32 Simplicius's Commentaty 
perfe&tly to conſtrain the Perſon deſiring, and 
the Motion of the Mind were neceſſarily im- 
preſſed by it, it muſt needs follow, that upon 
ſuch Occaſions every one muſt be affefted with 
it, though perhaps nor every one in- the ſame 
Degree. And, in truth, ſuch an Operation up- 
on the Mind, would nor be Deſire, but a vio- 
leat Impulſe, or forcible Attraction, ſuch as we 
ſee when one Body is thruſt forward, or drag- 
ged along by another, For Delire is a kind of 
Expanſion in the Mind, a moving forwards to- 
ward the Thing deſired, without any local 
Motion in the Perſon deſiring; fuch as we may 
reſemble to a Man's ſtretching out his Hands 
to meet or embrace one, while the reſt of his 
Body is in no Motion, So that Deſire is a Mo- 
tion begun originally, and procceding from 
within ; as are alſo our Opinions, and the other 
Things mentioned here by Epitterus, 

his Motion, indeed, is ſometimes what it 
ought to be, and is duely proportioned to the 
Nature of the Thing which we deſire or con- 
ceive of: And ſometimes it is miſtaken and ve- 
ry difterent from it, when we are inclined to 
fomething which to us appears very delirable, 
but is really what ſhould rather provoke our 
Averſion. When it ſhews us a gandy Out-ſide 
to invite our Deſire, and hath a great deal of 


hidden Evil within, which all the while lies .- 


concealed, under ſome Advantage, which the 
Idea of this Object flatters us with. Thus the 
Thief is carried away with an Idea of Gain and 
Riches, as a deſirable Thing; and this keeps 
bim from confidering, or having any dread at 
all, of that horrible Evil, which lies ſheltered 

under 
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under this Gain, that defiles his Soul, and 
taints it with Injuſtice, And then, as for any 
Apprehenſions of Diſcovery, and Imp iſonment, 
and Puniſhment, which are the only Calamities 
ſo wicked a Wretch fears, the exccilive Eager- 
neſs of. his Delire utterly overlooks and ſtifles 
all theſe; for he preſently repreſents to him- 
ſelf, what a Warld of Men do ſuch Things, ang 
yet are never found out, Now thus much 5 
plainly in our Power, to examine this Object at - 
our Deſire more nicely; and to inform our 
ſelves well, whether it be a real Goad, and 
worth our purſuing ; or whether it only cheat 
us with a fair Out-ſide and counterfeit Appear- 
ance of Good ; as, particularly, in the Inſtance 
of Gain juſt now mentioned, Nay, we ma 
go ſomething farther yet; for, we may corre 
and regulate our Deſires, may bring them to 
fix uport ſuch Objects only as are truly deſirg- 
ble, and teach them nor to be impoſed vpon 
with falſe Appearances, 

We are told again, That our Deſires. and 
our Opinions are carried. to their propex. Qbject 
with as invincible a Neceſlity as a Stane ar 
Clod of Earth js carried'downwards ; ang con- 
ſequently, that Nature hath left us nothing in 
our own Power : Nor haye we any more realon 
to conc]ude, that we are free to think, vr/ to 
deſire, after this or tkat manner, when we ſce 
our Afﬀent and Appetite always moved by the 
Credibility or the Delirableneſs of their ObjeCts, 
than we have to ſuppoſe that. a Stone can aſcend, 
when we never {ce it do ſo. 

Naw to this it may be replied, that there is 
a twofold Neceſſity, the one abſalutely deſtry- 
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Alive of Free-Will, the other very conſiſtent 
with it. That kind of Neceflity which -pro- 
ceeds from any Things without ns, does in- 
deed take away all Liberty and Choice; for no 
Man can be ſaid to aft freely, when he is com- 
pelled by any other external Cauſe, to do a 
Thing, or to leave it undone, But then there 
is another ſort of Neceſſity from within our 
Selves, which keeps every thing within its due 
Bounds, and obliges each Faculty and Part to 
aft agreeably to its own Nature: and original 
Conſtitution. And this is ſo far from deſtroy- 
ing Free-Will, that it rather preſerves and 
ſupports ir, For by this means it comes to 
paſs, that a Free-Agent can be wronght upon 
by no other 'ways, but ſuch as are conſiſtent 
with the Nature of a Free-Agent, which is, 
from a Prineiple of - Motion within its ſelf, 
And this Neceſſity is by no means' a Mechani- 
cal Neceſſity, becauſe it is not impoſed by any 
Thing from without us; but is what the Na- 
rure of ſuch an Agent admits- and requires z 
what is neceſſary for its Preſervation, and for 
exerting the Operations proper to a Creature 
endured with ſnch a Faculty as Self- Motion: 
Beſides, if the Soul can bring itſelf to ſuch Ha- 
bits and Diſpoſitrons as are Vertgous or Vicious, 
can grow better by Wiſdom and Sobriety, and 
worſe by Perverſenefs and a Diſlolute Behaviour ; 
and can confirm-it ſelf in each of theſe Courſes, 
by the frequent Repetition of As ſuitable to 
them; then the Soul is the true Cavſe of all 
this. Thovgh, in truth, it muſt not be admit- 
ted for a general Rule neither, That the Liber- 
ty and Power of the Wil 1s to be judged of by 
Mens 
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#pon Epictetus, &c. 35 
Mens being able to do Things contrary to one 
another, For thoſe Souls that are immediately 
united to the Original Good, prefer that con- 
ſtantly, and yet the Freedom of their Choice 
is {till the ſame; for that Preference is no more 
conſtrained and necellary, than if they took 
Evil inſtead of it. Bur it is their Excellence 
and PerieCtion, that they continue ſtedfaſt in 
their own Good, and never ſufter themſelves 
to be.drawn off to the contrary. But as for 
our Souls, which are more remotely deſcended 
from that great Original, their Delires are aC- 
cording to their Tempers and Diſpoſitions : 
thoſe of them that are well diſpoſed have good 
Delires, and thoſe that are ill have evil ones : 
But ſtill theſe Souls of ours are capable of 
great Alterations ; they frequently recover them- 
ſelves from Vice to Virtue, by Reformation and 
better Care, they decline too, and fink down 
from Virtue to Vice, by Supineneſs and a fool. 
iſh, Neglect ; and both theſe Changes are wrought 
in them- by their own voluntary Choice, and 
not by any Force or Neceſlity that” compels 
them to it. So that there can be no manner of 
Pretence for charging any part of our Wicked- 
neſs upon God. He created the Soul after ſuch 
a manner indeed, as to leave it capable of be- 
ing corrupted, becauſe its Eſſence is not of the 
firit and beſt fort of Natures, but hath a Mix- 
ture of the: middle and the lowelt ; and this 
Mixture was:lit,' that fo all might remain in its 
Perfection ; and the firlt and belt continue {till 
ſuch, without degenerating into Barrennels and 
ImperfeCtion, and Matter, God therefore, who 


is infinitely good himſelf, made the Sonl ia a 
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Condition that might: be perverted z and it is 
an Argument of his Mercy, and the exceeding 
Riches of his Goodneſs that he did ſo : For he 
hath ſet it above the reach of all external Vio- 
lence and Neceſlity, and' made it impoſlible for 
it to be corrupted without its own Conſent, 
There 1s one Argument more ſtill bebind ; 
which pretends, That a fatal Revolution of the 
Heavens hath ſo ſtrong and abſolute a Power 
upon us, as not only to influence our Actions, 
but even to determine our Choice and all onr 
-Inclinations, and leave us no Liberty at all ro 
diſpoſe of our ſelves, but only the empty Name 
of ſuch a Liberty. Now to theſe we may an- 
ſwer, Thar if the Rational Saul be Eternal and 
Immortal, (which 1 ſhall not go about to prove, 
that being foreign to this Subje&t, but deſire at 
preſent to take for granted, though it muſt be 
confelt, not in all Points agreeable to the Do- 
rin of the Sroicks in this particular, but ) If 
the Soul, I ſay, be Eternal and Immortal, it 
cannot -be allowed to receive its Being, or to 
have its Depcndance, npon Matter and Motion. 
Its Inſtrument indecd, that is, the Animal taken 
in the groſs, by which I mean, the Body ani- 
mated by the Soul, may owe its Nature and 
its Changes to ſuch Cauſes: For; material Cau- 
ſes produce material Effefts, and theſe may 
differ, according as thoſe Cauſes are differently 
diſpoſed with regard ro Things here below. 
And the Inſtrument is formed ſo, as to be pro- 
per and ſerviceable to the Soul, whoſe Buſineſs 
it is to make uſe of it now; as the difference 
of Tools teaches us to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
Profeſſions: that- uſe them, ſo as to ſay, Theſe 
belong 
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wpon EpiQetus, &e. 37 
belong to the Carpenter's, thoſe to the Maſon's, 
and others to the Smith's Trade ; and not only 
to diſtinguiſh the Trades themſelves, but the 
Skill and Capacity of the Artificers themſelves, 
to judge of their Deſigns and Intentions, and 
the Perfeftion of the Work it ſelf; for, thoie 
who are Maſters of their Trade, have better 
Tools, and. uſe them with greater Dexterity, 
than others: In like manner, they who have 
attained to the Knowledge of Aſtrology, find 
out the Nature and Temper of the Inttrument 
(the Body ) from the different Conſtitution of 
Material Cauſes, and from hence make their 
Conjectures of the Diſpoſition of the Soul z and 
this is the Reaſon why they often gueſs aright. 
For indeed, the Generality of Souls, when 
falling under ill Management, and the Conver- 
ſation of naughty Men, (a fort of Degradati- 
on inflicted upon them by way of Puniſhment 
for the loſs of their primitive Purity) addift 
themſelves too much to the Body, and are go- 
vern'd and ſubdu'd by itz ſo as to uſe it no 
longer as their Inſtrument of Action, but to 
look upon it as a part and piece of their own 
Eſſence, and conform their Deſires to its bru- 
tiſh Appetites and Inclinations, 

Beſides, this Poſition, and fatal Revolution 
of the Heavens, carries ſome ſort of Agreement 
to the ProduCtion of the Souls united to Bodies 
under ir, yet not fo, as to impoſe any abſolute 
Neceſlity upon their Appetites and Inclinations, 
but only to infer a Reſemblance of their Tem- 
per : For, as in Cities there are ſome particular 
ſolemn Seaſons and Places that give us good 
Grounds to diſtinguiſh the Perſons aſſembled in 
D 3 chem, 
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233 © Simplicius's Commentary 
them, as the Days and Places of Publick Wor- 
ſhip commonly call thoſe that are wiſe; and 
religious, and well-difpoſed, together ; and 
thoſe that are ſet apart for Pomp and. publick 
Sports, gather the Rabble, 'and the Idle, and 
the Diſſolute; ſo that the obſerving theſe So- 
lemnities gives us a clear Knowledge of the 
People that attend upon them: By the ſame 
Reaſon, the particular Seaſons and Places, (the 
Houſes and ConjunCtions: of the Planets ) may 
be able to give us ſome' Light into the Tem- 
per of the Souls united to Bodies under them, 
as carrying ſome Affinity to the ConjunCtions 
under which Men arc born. For, when God 
in his Juſtice hath ordained ſuch a particular 
Poſition, and all the Fatalities conſequeat to it, 
then thoſe Souls which have deſerved his Ven- 
geance are brought under that Poſition. For 
Likeneſs, and Afﬀinity of Tempers, hath a 
ſtrange Power of bringing all that agree in it 
together. This fatal Revolution then, does by 
no means conſtrain or bind up the Sonl, nor 
rake away its native Freedom ; but the Soul 
only bears ſome Reſemblance to the Temper 
of this Revolution, and is framed agreeably to 
ſuch a Body as it ſelf hath deſerved to be given 
it for its Uſe; and by this means gives Men 
an Opportunity of learning its particular Deſires 
and Inclinations, from the conſidering of the 
Conſtellations that People are born under. 
Again, the Souls chuſe their particular Ways 
of living, according to their former. Dignity 
and Diſpoſition ; but ſtill, the behaving them- 


' ſelves well or ill in each of theſe Ways, is left 


in their own Power. And vpon this Account, 
w/' 
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we ſee many, who have choſen a Way of Trade, 
and Buſineſs, .and great Temptation, yet conti- 
nve, very honeſt and gdod Men in it; and ma- 
ny that profeſs Philoſophy, and the Improve- 
ment .of Wiſdom and Virtue, are yet of very 
looſe Converſation, notwithſtanding all the Ad- - 
yantages of ſuch an Employment. For the dif- 
ferent Methods of Life, as that of Husbandry 


. or Merchandiſe, or Muſick, or the like, are 


choſen by the Soul, according to her former 
Diſpoktion ; and. Mens Station in the World is 
alligned them ſuitable to their Dignity and 


Deſerts: But the Management of themſelves in 


any of theſe Callings is the Choice and Work 
of the Soul afterwards; and we do not ſo much 
blame or commend Men for their Callings them- 
felves,: as for their different Behaviour in them. 
Farther yet s This fatal Poſition or Revoluti- 
on does never ( as ſome Men too boldly affirm 
it does ) cauſe any thing of Wickedneſs in us, 
ſo as to make it neceſſary, that Men born un» 
der it ſhould be Knaves and Cheats, adulterous, 
or addicted to beaſtly and unnatural Luſts, For 
though the Caſters of Nativities ſometimes fay 
true when they foretell theſe Things; yet this 
only happens; according as we receive particu- 
lar Qualities or Impreſlions ; which is done 
ſometimes in a moderate, and ſometimes in an 
immoderate Degree. And it 1s not the Influ- 
ence of the Stars, but the Corruption of the 
Mind, that makes Men Knaviſh, or Laſcivious, 
or Unnatural and Erutiſh, Thoſe that receive 
theſe Jafluences moderately, and do not alliit 
them by their own Depravity, are Cautious 
and Wary, corre(t the Heats of Youth, and 
D 4 ule 
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uſe it vertuouſly ; but thoſe that: receive: them 
immoderately, that is, give way to them, and: 
promote. them, debaſe and proſtitute themſelves 
to all manner of Wickedneſs. And what a Re- 
fleftion upon Nature is this? For even that 
which is moſt beneficial to us, may turn to our 
Prejudice by a perverſe Uſe of it, The Sun 
gives us Lights it both makes Things viſible, 
and enables us to ſee them; And yet, ifa Man 
will be ſo fooliſh as to take coo much of ir, 
co gaze upon his Rays when they ſhine in their 
full Strength, he may loſe his Eye-fight by his 
Folly : But then that Folly, and nor the Bright- 
neſs of the Sun, is to be blamed, if thar which 
js the Author of Light to all the World, be 
the Occaſion of Blindneſs and Darkneſs to him. 
Now when the Aſtrologers have (as they think) 
formed to themſelves certain Marks and Rules 
whereby to know who will receive theſe Impreſ- 
ſions in a due meaſure, and who in a vicious 
Exceſs; then they pronounce ſome Men Wiſe, 
and others Subtle and Knaviſh accordingly. 
Though, after all, I-very much dogbt, Whe- 
ther the ereting of any Schemes can furniſh 
them with ſach Marks of Diſtintion, or no. 
Some Things indeed are fo manifeſt, that all 
the World muſt allow them 5 as, that when 
the Son is in Cancer, our Bodies feel exceſſive 
Heat ; but ſome again are exceeding dark and 
doubtful, and ſuch as none bur thoſe who have 
made themſelves Maſters of Aſtrology can make 
any thing of. 
Now, that thoſe Things which a&t conſtant- 
iy according to the Deſign 2nd Directions of 
: Nature, 
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Nature, that preſerve the Original Conſtitu- 
tion given them at firſt by their Great Creator, 
and are endued with the greateſt Power and 
Strength; that ſuch Things, I ſay, always aft 
upon a good Deſign, and properly ſpeaking, are 
never the Cauſe of any Evil, ſeeins to me very 
plain : For all Evil is occaſioned, not by the 
Exceſs, but by the Want of Fower ; and if it 
were not ſo, Power ought not to be reckoned 
among thoſe Things that are Good : And yert it 
is as plain, that even Good Things in Exceſs, 
oftentimes prove hurtful to uss but then, that 
Hurt is not owing to the Things, bur to our 
Selves. And thus much may ſuffice in Anſwer 
to them who deny the Freedom of the Will, 
opon the Pretence of any Fatality from the 
Motion or Poſition of the Heavens. -+ 


<— 


+ Tf this ent ſeem obſcure in ſome of the Parts of 
it, that muſt be imputed to the dark Notions of the Old 
Philoſophers upon this Matter, and the Superſtitious Regard 
they had to Judicial Aſtrology ; which Simplicius himſelf 
is content only fo far to comply with, as to allow ſome 
conſiderable Influence of the Heavens upon the Bodies and 
Tempers of Men ; and that Stroke, which the Complexions 
of People have in forming the Diſpoſitions of their Minds, 
Some Paſſages there are roo, which proceed upon the Hy. 
potheſes of the Pre-exiſtence and Tranſmigration of Souls, 
and their being provided with Bodies of Good or Bad 

10ns here, according to their Merits or Demerits 
Jl ns per Bane, Bur in oo this ny Notion of 
aaciary is now very } e z as ground- 
leſs and fantaſtica) ; and many Modern Philoſophers have 
—_— it, by very ſubſtantial Arguments, to be no berter. 
| $4 mans Ga(jend. in his Animadverſions on the 10th 

Book of Diogenes Laertins, 
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But indeed, to all who deny this Liberty, up- 
on any Argument whatſoever, it may be repli- 
ed in general, That thoſe who go about to de- 
ſtroy it, do by no means conſider or-underſtand 
the Nature of the Soul, but overthrow its very 
Original Conſtitution, 'withont ſeeming to be 
ſenſible of it. For they take away all Principle 
of Internal and Self-Motion, in which the E{- 
ſence of the Soul chiefly conſiſts. For it muſt 
be either moved of its own Accord, and then ic 
is excited by a Cauſe within its ſelf to its Ap- 
petites and Aﬀections, and. not thruſt forward 
and dragg'd along as Bodies are; or. elſe it is 
moved by an External Force, and then. it [is 
purely Mechanical. 4 © 
Again, They that will not allow us to have 
.our Actions at our own Diſpoſal, do not attend 
to, nor are able to account for the Vital Ener- 
gy of the Soul, and its Aſſenting and Diſſent- 
ing, Accepting or Rejefting Power. Now ithis 
is what Experience and Common Senſe teaches 
. every Man, that he hath a Power of Conſent- 
ing and Refuſi ing, Embracing and Declining, 
Agreeing to or Denying ; and it is to no pur- 
poſe to argue againſt that which we feel and 
find every Moment : But all theſe are internal 
Motions, begun in the Soul it ſelf ; and not vio- 
lent Impulſes and Arttraftions from Things 
without us, ſuch as Inanimate Creatures muſt 
be moved by : For this is the Difference. be- 
tween Animate and Inanimate Bodies, that: the 
one Sort are moved by an Internal Principle, 
and the other are not. Now according to this 
DiſtinCtion, that which puts the Inanimate into 
Motion muſt have a Principle of Motion of its 


own 
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own, and cannot it ſelf be moved Mechanical- 
ly. For if this derived its Motion from ſome- 
thing elſe too, then, (as was urged before) the 
Body is not moved by this, but by that other 
cauſe from whence the Motion is firſt imparted 
to this z and ſo the Body being moved no longer 
from within , but by ſome forcible impreſſion 
from without, as all other Inanimate Crea- 
tures are, muſt it ſelf be concluded Inani- 
mate, 

Once more, By denying that we have power 
over our Actions, and a liberty of Willing. or 
not Willing, of Conſidering, Comparing , 
Chooſing , Defining , Declining, and the:1:ke, 
all Moral DiſtinCtions are loſt and gone , and 
Virtue and Vice ntterly confounded ; there is 
no longer any ſuch ground left for Praiſe or 
Diſpraiſe, Applauſe or Reproach, Rewards or 
Puniſhments, the Laws of God and Man inſti- 
tuted for thoſe Puryoſes, and enforced by theſe 
SanCtions are evacuated, and the very Founda- 
tions of them all torn up, and quite overturn'd, 
And then do but conſider how diſmal the Con- 
ſequences muſt be ; for when once we are come 


to this paſs, all Order and Society muſt needs. | 


be loſt, and nothing left us but a Life of Ra- 
pine and Violence, of Miſery and Confuſion, a 
Life not of Civilized Men, but of Ravenons 
and W11d Beaſts. 

But I expect, that the Adverſaries of this O- 
pinion, will appeal back again to our own Ex- 
perience, and urge afreſh. What, do we not 
often find our ſelves by the Tyranny of IIl Men, 
and the over-bearing Torrent of our own Pai- 
fons, and the ſtrong event of Natural Sympa- 

thies 
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thies and Antipathics ? Do not theſe compel us 
to do/and ſuffer many things againſt our Wills, 
and ſuch as no Man in his Senſes would chooſe, 
if it were in his power to avoid? To this my 
Anſwer is ſtill the ſame, That notwithſtanding 
all this, our Liberty is not deſtroyed, but the 
Choice upon theſe Occaſions is ſtill free , and 
our own. For here are Two things propoſed ; 
and though the ſide we take be nor eligible for 
its own fake, and when conſidered abſolutely 
yet it is {o with regard to the preſent ſtreights 
we are in, and when compared with ſomething 
which we avoid by this means z and for this 
Reaſon it is, that we make choice of it, And 
it is utterly impoſſible that a Man ſhould be 
carried to do any thing without the conſent of 
his own Mind for he that ſeems to do athing 
without his own Choice, is like a Man that is 
thruſt down a Precipice by ſome ſtronger Hand, 
which he cannot reſiſt s and this Perſon is at 
that time under the circumſtance of an Inani- 
mate Creature ; he does not act at all, but is 
purely paſlive in the caſe. So that when we really 
do act, though with never fo great unwilling- 
neſs and reluCftancy, yet ſtill we chooſe to att 
after ſuch and ſuch a manner, 

This is further evident from Men's own pra- 
Qtice ; for we find that ſeveral Perſons take ſe- 
veral ways, when yet the neceſſity that lies up- 
on them is the ſame. Some chooſe to comply 
with what is impoſed upon them, for fear of 
enduring ſome greater Evil if they refuſe it ; 
and others again are peremptory in the refuſing 
it, as looking upon ſuch compliance to be a 
greater Evil, than any Puniſhment they can 

poſlibly 
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ibly undergo, upon the account of their re- 
Fuſal, So that even in thoſe ACtions that ſeem 
moſt involuntary , there is ſtill a place for Li- 
berty and Choice, For we muſt diſtinguiſh be. 
tween what is Voluntary, and what is Free. 
That only is Voluntary, which would be choſen 
For its own ſake; bur that is Free . when 'we 
have power to chooſe, not only for its own 
ſake, but for the ſake of avoiding ſome greater 
iMiſchief, And indeed there are ſome caſes in 
which we find both ſomething Voluntary, and 
ſomething Involuntary meer, for which Reaſon 
[thoſe are properly called Aix'd Ations; that 
4s, when what is Eligible upon theſe Occaſions, 
*tis not. ſimply and abſolutely ſo, but carries 
ſomething along with it, which we (honld ne- 
iver chooſe if we could help ir, And Homer 
ivery elegantly deſcribed this perplexity of 
[Thonght, and this mixture of Voluntarineſs and 
Jnvyolunrarineſs in the Soul, when he ſays to this 


purpoſe, 


Great Strife in my divided Breaſt T find , 
A Will conjenting , yet unwilling Mind, 


Theſe things I thought fit the rather to en- 
large upon , becauſe almoſt all the following 
Eook depends upon this diſtintion of the things 
in our own power : For the Delign of it being 
wholly Moral and InſtruQive, he lays the trye 
Foundation here at firſt, and ſhews us what we 
ought to place all our Happineſs and all our Un- 
happineſs in ; and that being at our own Diſ- 
poſal, and endued with a Principle of Motion 
from within, we are to expeCt ir all from onr 

own 
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own Actions, For things that move Mechani- 
cally and geceſlarily, as they derive their Being 
from, ſo they owe all their Good and Evil 
they are capable of, to ſomething elſe , and 
depend upon the Impreſſions made upon them 
from without, both for the thing it ſelf, and 
for the degree of ir, But thoſe Creatures that 
act freely, and are theinſelves the cauſe of their 
own Motions and Operations, receive all their 
Good and Evil from theſe Operations. Now 
theſe Operations properly ſpeaking , with re- 
gard to Knowledge and Speculative Matters , 
are their Opinions and Apprehenſions of things 
but with regard to Delirable Objects, and Mat- 
mM Practice, they are the Appetites, and A- 
verſions, and the AﬀeCtions of the Soul, When 
therefore we have juſt Ideas, and our Notions 
agree with the things themſelves, and when 
we apply our Deſires and our Averlions to ſuch 
Objects, and in ſuch meaſures as we ought to 
do, then we are properly happy, and attain to 
that Perfeftion which Nature hath deſigned us 
tor, and made peculiar to us ;. but when we fail 
in theſe Matters , then we fail of that Happi- 
neſs and PerfeCtion too, 

Now by our own Works, 1 mean ſuch as arc 
wrought by qur ſelves only, and need nothing 
more to effet them, but our own Choice. For 
as to our Actions that concern things without 
us, ſuch as Sciences and Trades, and ſupplying 
the Necellities of Humane Life, and the making 
our ſelves Maſters of Knowledge, and the in- 
ſtrutting others in ic, or any other Employ- 
ments and Profeſſions that give us Credit and 
Reputation in the World, theſe are not en- 
tirely 
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tirely in our own power, but require many Helps 
and external Adyantages in order to the com- 
paſſing of them, Burt the regulating of our O- 
pinions, and our own Choices, are properly and 
entirely our own Works, and ſtand in need of 
no Foreign Afſiſtances. - So that our Good and 
Evil-depends vpon our ſelves ; for this we may 
be ſare of, that' no Man is accountable for thoſe 
things that do not come within the compaſs of 
his own power, 


But our Bodies, Pofſeſſions, Repatations, ' Prefer- 
ments, and Places of Honour and Authority, 
and in ſhort, every thing beſides our own 
Actions, 'are things out of our own power. 


| The Reaſon why theſe are ſaid to be our of 
our own Power and Diſpoſal, is not becauſe 
the Mind hath no part in them, or contributes 
nothing' towards them ; for it is plain that both 
our Bodies and our Eſtates are put into a bet- 
ter or a worſe Condition, in-proportion to that 
provident Care the Soul takes of them, or the - 
Neglect ſhe is guilty of with regard to them, 


' The Soul does alfo furniſh[Occaftions for the 


acquiring Credit and Fame., and by her Dilt- 
gence and Wiſdom it is, that wc attain to Poſts 
of Greatneſs and Government. For indeed there 


' could be no-ſuch thing as the exerciſe -of Au- 


—_ a 


thority , eſpecially as the World goes now, 
without the"Choice and Confent of the. Soul : 
Bur:” becanſe: theſe things are not totally at 
her” Diſpoſal, and ſhe: is not the ſole and abſc- 
tore Miſtreſs of: them, but mult be beholding 


' to'the favourable concurrence of ſeveral other 


things 
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things, to compaſs them, therefore they are 
ſaid not to be in our own power, Thus the 
Body requires ſound Seminal Principles, and a 
ſtrong Conſtitution, convenient Diet, and mo- 
derate Exerciſe, a wholſom Dwelling , 2 good 
Air, and ſweet Water, and its Strength and A- 
bility to perform the functions of Nature, will 
depend upon all theſe. And yet theſe are all 
of. them things ſo far out of our own reach, 
that we can neither beſtow them upon our ſelyes, 
nor keep off the contrary Inconveniences when 
we would. When a more Potent Enemy ruſhes 
in, and aſſaylts us, we wonld be glad to lye 
undiſcovered, but cannot make our ſelves Invi- 
ſible, When we are Sick, we delire a ſpeedy 
Recoyery, and yet our Wiſhes do not bring it to 


$, 

The cafe is the fame with aur Wealth and 
Poſleſlions too; for they are owing to a World 
of fortunate Accidents thar contribute to aur 
getting them, and to as many unfortunate Ac- 
cidents that conſpire to deprive us of them z 
Accidents too mighty for us toſtruggle with, or 


\__ Prevent. 


Reputation and Fame, is no more in our 
power than Riches : For though by the manage- 
ment of our ſelves, we give the Occaſions of 
Efteem -or Diſ-eſteem , yer ſtill the Opinion is 
not ours but theirs that entertain it ; and when 
we have done all we can, we lye at their mercy, 
to think what they pleaſe of us, Hence it comes 
to paſs, that ſome who are profane and irreli- 
gious Men at the bottom, gain the Charadter 
of Piety and Vertue, and impoſe not upon 0- 
thers only, but ſometimes upon themſelves wn 
: wit 


| 


| 


| 
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with a falſe appearance of Religion. And yet 
on the other hand, others who.have no Notions 
of a Deity, but whart are' highly reverent and 
becoming, that never charge God with. any.of 
our Frailues or ImperfeCtions, or behaye' them- 
ſelves like Men that think fo' of him, are mi- 
ſtaken by ſome People for Infidels and Atheiſts. 
And thus the Reſerved and 1emperate Conver- 
ſation, is deſpiſed and rraduced by fome,.:for 
meer Senſeleſneſs and Stnpidity, So that the 
being well eſteemed of, .is by no means in our 
own power, but depends npon- the pleaſure of 
thoſe that think well or ul of us. 

Poſts of Authority and Government,” canndt: 
ſubſiſt without Inferiors to be governett , and 
ſubordinate Officers to, aſliſt in the governing 
of them. : And particularly in. ſuch States as 
allow Places to be bought arid ſold, and make 
Preferment, the price, not of Merit but Money. 
There-a Man'ttrat wants a Purſe, cannot rife, 
though he would never ſo fain : From whence 
we, conclude, that all things of this Nature, 
are not in oyr own power, becauſe they are 
not our; Works, nor ſuch as follow upon our 
Choice of them, | | 

I only add one Remark more here , which is, 
That of all the things ſaid ro' be out of our 
power, the. Body is firſt mentioned ; and that 
for this, very good Reaſon, becauſe the Wants 
of this, expoſe us to all the reſt, For Money 
1s at the bottom of all Wars and Contentions, 
and this we cannot be without, but muſt feek 
it, in order. to the providing convenient” Food 
and Raiment,, and ſupplying the Neceſſities of 
the Body. 

E CHAP, 


x Simplicius's Commentary : 
CHAP. I. 


The things in our own power, are in their 
—_ — Free, uot capable of being coun- 
termanded, or hindered ; but thoſe that are 
not in-ver power, are Feeble, Servile, liable 
to Oppoſition, and not ours, but anothers. 


COMMENT. 


A Fter having diſtinguiſhed between” toe 
A. things that are, and thoſe "that are not 
in oor own power , he proceeds. ih the next 
place, . to deſcribe. the Qualicies proper to teach 
of them, The former ſort he'tefts ns,” are Free, 
becauſe it is not in the power of any other 
Thing, or Perſon, .cithex to compel us to them, 
or to keep us. back. from them. Nor rs the'ma- 
oy, rm and the enjoyment of themi” ar ahy 
xdies Diſpoſal but our own ; for this is rhe 
true notion of Freedom, to govern” offs felf "as 
one pleaſes, and be under the command 'afid di- 
rection. of no other, whatſoever, But the thinps 
out. of our power, that are ſubje&, ro be given 
or withheld, we are. nat” Maſters of; , bot they 
in ' whoſe power It, is to communicate them To 
us, or keep them from-us ; and therefore theſe 
are not Free, but Servile, and at the pſeafore of 
others. | | abu 
So again, thoſe things are Self.fufficient, and 
conſequently firm and ſtrong ;, but theſe thar de- 
pend upon the aſſitance* of another, are weak 
and mayer, : 
Again, 
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Again , Thoſe canng be cortermanded , [ as 
being in a Man's own Power ; 7 For who can 
pretend to correct my Opinions, and corhpel 
me to -ſnech or ſuch partictlar Notions? Who 
is able' co put a reſtra\mit upon my Deſires or my 
Averibas.?. But-now the things that are-not- in 
our pewen, 'are ſo contrived, aste depend. upon 
the lLackuatzons of other Peple, and may have 
them, ,or loſe: them as, they. pleaſe : And accor- 
ding) theſe are ſubje& to. many Hindragces 
ant Diſappointments, ſo as either never to be 


, at al}, or'to be deſtroyed again when they have 
been 3 never to be pit into my Hands, 'or to 


be ſnatched away from me, afcer that I am poſ- 


; felled of them; 


Once more, It is evident, that the things in 
Our POWET, are 07 own , becaule they are our 
Adtioas ; and this Conſideration gives us the 
greateſt propriety in. them that can be : But 
thoſe that depend upon the pleaſure of any Bo- 
dy de, are very anothers, From whence 
we weſt infer, that every kind of Good or E- 
vil, which reſpects the things in our power, 15 
properly ours; as for inſtance, True or Falſe 
Apprehenlionsyrand Opinions , Regylar or Irre- 
rular Deſires, and the like : Theſe are the things 
that make a Man bappy or uahappy. Bur for 
the things, out of. our power , they -are none df 
ours;..;:Thoſe., thai rejats' to the; Body, belong 

not 10,the Man, ſtrictly ſpeaking, but only to 
our Shell, and our Inſtrument of: Ation. But 
it we talk'of a lictle;Repatation, an empty and 
popular Applaaſe, alas! this is femerhing muck: 
wore rewote, and conſequently of [little-or no 

Concern at all to vs. 
E 2 CH AP. 
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CHAP. I. 


Remember then, that if you miſtake thoſe 
things for Free, which Nature hath made” 


Servile, and fancy That your own, which is 
indeed another's ; you ſhall be ſure to meet 
with many Hindrances and Diſappointments, 
much Trouble, and great Diſtrattions, and 
be continually finding fault both with God 
and Man. But if you take things right, 
as they really are , look upon no more to be 
your own, than inaced is ſo; and all that to 
be anothers, which really belongs to him; no 
body ſhall ever be able to put any conſtraint 
upon you, no body ſhall check or diſappoint 
70n ; you ſhall accuſe no body, ſhall complain 
of nothing, ſhall never do any thing unwil- 
lingly, ſhall receive harm from no body, ſhall 
have no Enemy ; for no Man will be able t 


| ao you any prejudice. 


COMMENT: 


E had told vs before, what was, and what 
was not in our own power, and deſcribed the 


Qualities peculiar to both ſorts , and what re- 
lation they bear to us : That the things in ow 
power are properly o#rs 3 that thoſe owt of ow 
power, are anothers. And now he adviſes that 
Men would manage ' themſelves ſuitably to the 
Nature of theſe things, and not -be guilty of 


perverſe 
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upon Epictetus, &c. 53 
perverſe and ridiculous Abſurdities, with regard 
to them : For this is the trne koundation of all 
the Happineſs or the Wretchedneſs of our Lives. 
The ſucceeding well in our Attempts, attaining 
to the Good we aim at, and reſtraining all the 
Miſchief that could befal us, makes us happy. 
The being diſappointed in our Hopes, miſſing 
our Ends and Advantages, or the falling into 
Miſchiefs and Inconveniences , are the things 
that make us Miſerable. But now, if our Hap- 
pineſs conſiſts in regular Deſires, and juſt Aver- 
ſions, and theſe Deſires and Averſions are in 
our own power ; we mnſt ſeek our Happineſs 
here, that we may be ſure to find it, and to 
find that Happineſs which is properly ours, and 
peculiar to us, ( And we ſhall be ſure to find 
it; for how is it poſſible we ſhould not, when 
the Regulation of our Deſires and Averſions , 
depends entirely upon our ſelves 2) 

Now if we place our Aﬀections and Deſires 
upon things not in our power, and expect to 
find our Happineſs in them, this double Misfor- 
rune muſt needs follow upon it : One way the 
Diſappointment is unavoidable, that though we 
ſhould prove ſucceſsful , and obtain what we 
are ſo fond of , yer ftill theſe things are not 
what we take them for, nor can we meet with 
that which is properly our Happineſs in them, 
But beſides, it is agreeable to all the Reaſon 
in the World, to believe, that generally we muſt 
needs be diſappointed of the things themſelves ; 
for how ſhould it- be otherwiſe, when a Man ſets 
his Heart upon that which is anothers, as if it 
were his own; and when he muſt depend upon 
E 3 other 
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other Perſons and Accidents, whether he ſhall 
ever obtain it or no ? | 
Now the natural Conſequences of ſuch Diſ- 


appointments, . are, the being interrupted, and 
'having all our Meaſures broken, and a ,World 


of Grief and Remorſe, when we find our Pains 
have becn employed 10,,no purpoſe, and that 
we are engaged ig wrong Courſes, For, as 
Pleaſure and Joy are the Effefts of Good Suc- 
ceſs, the accompliſhing what we wiſh, and be- 
ing delivered irom. what we dread ; ſo when 
we are overtaken by the Miſchicfs. we feared, 
and defeated in our. Endeavours after what we 
deſired, we preſegtly fall into Trouble and Diſ- 
content, and complain of every one that we 
think contributed to our Misfortune, . and ſpare 
neither Mcn, gor. ſometimes Pravidence, and 
God himſelf, 

Beſides, There is another Miſchief comes of 
this ; for by being ſo tenderly affected for things 
that are not in our power, we loſe ſometimes 
thoſe that are ; and he that deprivcs us of what 
he could take away, robs us of what he hatli 
no power to take from us; Regular and Mode- 
rate Deſires and Averſions. ELut if we be dit- 
poſed and affetted as we ovght, and make a 
true DiſtinCtion between what is ours, and what 
is not ; if we ſettle our AﬀeCtions, and beſtow 
our Care, not upon things which belong to an- 
other, but upon our own, our proper Happineſs, 
and what falls within the compaſs of our own 
Power; that 1s, upon the entcrtaining ſuch De- 
fires and Averhions, as are agreeable to Reaſon 
and Nature; then we may re{t lecure,that we ſhall 
never be annoyed by any Conltraint or Com- 
pullion 
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pulſing any Diſappointwent or Hindrance, but 

| have the fole-Government, and entire Diſ 
aal..of, ſuch - Defires and Averſions, And if 
ſo, .then we (hall haye.,no occalion of Grief or 
Remorſ z. for that can happen.but in Two caſes, 
either the, miſling of what, we wiſh'd , or the 
falling into-what,we fear'd, and would fain have 
avoided. And we:can-never be fruſtrated in 
our Deſires, never be endamaged by any incon- 
venience we fear, provided we will but make 
thoſe things our care, which are in our own 
power. .: Conſequently we can never live in awe 
and dread-of any Man ; for the reaſon why we 
fear any body, is becauſe tliey may do-us ſome 
prejudice , or ſome way obſtruct our Adyan- 
tage. . But there is no Man alive that hath it 
in his power, to offer Violence to our Deſires 
and Averſions ; and'theſe are the things in which 
the Man that lives according to the Dictates of 
right Reaſon, places his Happineſs, So that at 
this rate, we can have no Ezemy neither ,. for 
he. is accounted our Enemy , that does us miſ- 
chiefs, but no body can do this to a Man who 
is- out, -of the power of all Mankind to hurt 
him; By the ſame Reaſon, ſuch a Perſon will 
accuſe no Man, complain of nothing , nor ever do 
any thing againſt bis Will, So that the Life of 
a Man thus untainted with Perturbation and 
Senſual Pleaſure, muſt needs be above all Grief, 
and all Fear , abſolutely Free, and cxquilitely 
Happy. 

And here we may obſerve farther, how ex- 
cellently well he proves the Life of a Wiſe 
and Good Man, to be not only beſt and moſt 
jor ones advantage, but the pleaſanteſt and moſt 
E 4 tor 
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for ones ſatisfa&tion too. For, as Plato tells us, 
Every Creature does by natural Inſtint, endea- 
vour after Pleaſure, and run away from Pain, 
Now ſome Pleaſures attend thoſe things 'that 
are truly good and advantagious to vs z and 
others thoſe that are prejudicial and hurtful. 
And this makes it neceſſary to take good heed 
what Choice we make; that ſo we may embrace 
and purſue, and accuſtom our ſelves' to'the En- 
joyment of ſuch Pleafures as may be beneficial 
to us, For that Temperance , ( for Example, 
is really more delightful to a Vertuous Man, than 
Extravagance and Licentiouſneſs are to the Diſ- 
ſolute, there needs no other proof- than this, 
that many Debauches leave their looſe way of 
Living, and turn Sober, when they conſider and 
come to a better Senſe of things. But there 
are no inſtances to be produced of any Tem- 
perate Perſons, who proceed upon wiſe and rea- 
ſonable Conſiderations that ever abandoned 
themſelves to Debauchery and Exceſs. Now 
if this way of Living, had not more than or- 
dinary Pleaſare in it, Men would never chooſe 
it with ſo much cagerneſs and ſatisfaftion; And 
that ſuch a Virtuous Life as this, muſt needs be 
more eaſie and pleaſant, Epiftetus demonſtrates 
from its being Free and Uncontrouled , above 
Checks and ContradiCtions, above Hindranges 
and Diſappointments, but depending and doing 
all upon the DiCtates of one's own Mind: And 
thus they live, who place all their Good and E- 
vil in their\own Actions, and the uſe of that 
Liberty and Power that Nature hath given them. 


CHAP. 


upon Epitetus, OF. 57 


C.H A.P.: IV. 


Since therefore the Advantages you propoſe to 
your ſelf, are ſo valuable , remember that 
ow ought not to content your ſelf with a 
could and moderate purſuit of them ; but that 
ſome things muſt be wholly laid aſide, and o- 
thers you muſt be content to ſuſpend for 4 
while. But if you will needs be graſping at 
both , and exped# to compaſs theſe, and at 
the ſame time attain unto Honours and Ri- 
ches'too, there will be great hazard of your 
loſing the latter, by purſuing the former ; 
but if not ſo; you will be ſure to find your 
ſelf fruſtrated in all that can make you Free 
and Happy, while you purſue the latter, 


COMMENT. 


Aving directed us what it is we are to ex- 
pet Happineſs from, and how deſirable 


ga” 


* the Life of ſuch Perſons muſt needs be, who de- 


pend not only upon External Enjoyments, and 
things out of their power for it, but place it 
in their own natural Liberty, and what falls 
within the compaſs of that : That ſuch a Life 
is above all Moleſtation and Controul, ſafe from 
the Aſſaults of any ill Accidents, not only ad- 
vantagious, but eaſie and delightful too, the 
Good it deſires never decelving, The Evil it de- 


clines never overtaking, but in one Word, ex- 


quiſitely 
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quiſitely Happy , and divinely Bleſtz he now 
proceeds to excite itt his Reader, a Zeal wor- 
thy of ſuch mighty Expettations; and tells him, 
that he muſt not look upon this as a Buſineſs 
by the by, while his main Defign and Care: is 
for ſomething elſe ; but that his Pains and his 
AﬀeCtion muſt be ſo entirely devoted to this one 
thing, as not to admit of any thing belides, in- 
to a partnerſhip with 1t. ; 

The External Enjoyments of the World then, 
muſt ſit ſo looſe about” his Heart, that as many 
of them as are inconfiſtent with a Virtuous Con- 
verſation, and the Rules of right Reaſon, fuch 
as Exceſs, and Senfual Pleaſure, and fordid 
Wealth , and Power, .and Ambition-,\mult be 
abſolucely diſcarded ; it 'being impoſlible that 
any Man who makes theſe bis Concern, ſhould 
at the ſame time preſerve his own Freedom and 
Innocence, and Wiſdom. Bur as for ſuch others 
of them, as may be no ObſtrnCtions to the Souls 
Good, provided they be managed with Diſcre- 
tion, ſuch as a Decent Dwelling, a competent 
Equipage, the fatisfattions of Marriage, the 
care of continuing a good Family, the Exer- 
ciſe of juſt Authority, and ſome degree of Sol- 
licituade and Pains for the providing all neceſ- 
ſary, Supports : Theſe, and all the reft of the 
like nature, he adviſes his Scholars to ſuper- 
ſede for ſome convenient time at leaſt, and 
that for very good reaſon 5 for it is neceffary, 
that they who would be truly and eminently 
Good, ſhould make the Exerciſe of Virtue, their 
whole Buſineſs and conſtant ſtudy, and ſuffer no 
other thing whatſcever to divert them from it. | 


Whoever 
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Whoever propoſes to himſelf, not merely to 
be popular, and impoſe upon the World with a 
diſlembled Virtue, but to anſwer the Character 
of a Sincere aud Truly Good Man, mult take 
care of two Things; firſt, He muſt attain to 
ſuch a Degree of Wiſdom, as may enable him 
to diſtinguiſh between what will really make for 
his Advantage, and what will turn to his Preju- 
dice; and then he muſt keep under his brutiſh 
Appetites, that they may never revolt, nor re- 
bel againſt Reaſon; but may be fo ready and 
obſervant to it, as to move only at ſuch Times, 
and ig ſuch Proportions, and toward ſuch Ob- 
jects, as the Soul ſhall limit, and preſcribe to 
them, For Men are betrayed into Vice two 
wavsz either for want of the Underſtanding's 
being ſufficiently enlightned, when we do not 
diſcetn what is good and proper to be done ; 
or elſe, through the Ungovernableneſs of the 
Aﬀections and Senſual Appetites, when though 
the Mind hath a Notion, though but a weak 
and imperfect one, of what ought to be done, 
yet the Paſſions mutiny and make head, uſurp 
a Power that belongs not to them, and over- 
rule the calm Judgment of ſober Reaſon. Thus 
the Tragedian introduces Meaea complaining of 
the Impotence of her Mind, when about to 
murder her Children ; 


Remorſe and Senſe of Guilt draw back my Soul, 
Rut ſtronger Paſſion does her Powers controul s 
With Rage tranſported, I puſh boldly on, 

And ſee the Precipice I cannot ſhun, 


lt is neceſlary then, in order to the enjoying 
of the World, ſo as to maintain ones own 
Virtue 
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Virtue and Innocence, that a Man provide him- 
ſelf with a competent Degree of Knowledge 
and Prudence, and reduce his Appetites to Mo- 
deration and Obedience, And when he engages *' 
in Buſineſs and Converſation, that he be ſure 
to do it cautionſly and ſeaſonably, and to pur 
on this impenetrable Armour, For this Rea- 
ſon Epiftetus is urgent with his young Beginners 
to ſuſpend even thoſe Things that are conſi- 
ſtent with Virtue, for a while, till Time and 
Practice have confirmed their good Habits, and 
qualified them to uſe the World with Safety 
and Diſcretion. For, as it is Raſhneſs and 
Folly to go into the Field unarm'd, fo is it tb 
engage with the World, till a Man hath forti- 
fied himſelf with Temper and Prudence. 

But he acquaints us farther, that for thoſe 
that are but raw and unexperienced in Virtue, 
to employ themſelves in Buſineſs and Worldly 
Care, is not only inconvenient and hazardous, 
but ridiculous and vain, and to no manner of 
purpoſe, They that place . their Deſires and 
their Averſions upon ſach Things as are out of 
a Man's Power, mult needs fail of Prudence and 
Moderation, and cannot have Inclinations and 
Averlions grounded upon, and govern*d by right 
Reaſon, which are the only T hings that make 
Men free, and ealie, and happy. For they muſt 


_ of Neceſlity live in SubjeCtion to their wild 


and brutiſh Paſſions, which Lord it over them, 
like ſo many cruel Maſters or enraged Ty- 
rants, They muſt live perpetually too in a fla- 
viſh Fear of all thoſe Men, in whoſe Power it 
1s either to gratife their Hopes, or to obſtruct 
and defear them ; who can intercept the Good 
they 
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they wiſh, or inflict the Ills they fear, leſt they 
ſhould exert this Power to their Prejudice. 

Beſides all this, When our Care and Concern 
is laid out upon the ſeeming good'T hings with- 
out us, it expoſes ps to Dilappointments in our 
true Happineſs, by taking off our Care from 
thoſe Things that are more properly Ours. For 
they who divide their Delires and Endeavours 
between both, do neither make a juſt DiſtinCti- 
on between thoſe Things that are, and thoſe 
that are not, really good z nor do they expreſs 
a becoming Concern for that which is their own 
peculiar Happineſs ; nor beſtow the Pains about 
it that it deſerves: and rill they do fo, it is 
impoſſible they ſhould attain ro it. For the 
moſt part therefore, they fall ſhort of thoſe ex- 
ternal Advantages they propoſe to themſelves 
too, becauſe they do not apply their Minds to 
theſe entirely, but now and then are diverted 
by Deſires and Endeavours after their true 
and proper Happineſſes, and our of a ſecret 
Shame and Conſciouſneſs that this requires 
their Care. fall into ſuch Perplexities and 
Diſtraltions as reſtrains and ſtops their Ca- 
reer, and will not ſufter them to do nor to en- 
dure every Thing that is neceſlary for obtain- 
ing the falſe Good they chieſly purtue. 

Now, though ſuch a divided Lite as this muſt 
be acknowledg'd to be lets vicious than that 


Which addifts it ſelf wholly to the World with- 


out any Check or Interruption at all ; yet it 
cannot but be exceeding troubleſome and unea- 
ſie, much more ſo indecd, than that of the 
Worldling. For it 1s one continual Labour in 


- vain, ever ſtriving to reconcile Contradictions, 


fuil 
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full of perpetual Inconſiſtencies and Remorſes, 
Diſlike of one's own Aftions, and eternal Selt- 
Condemnation. So that it muſt needs be infi- 
nitely painful and deteſtable. 

But it is worth our taking Notice, that Epr- 
fetw, upon theſe Occaſions, does frequently in 
the following Diſcourſes admoniſh and awaken 
us with a Remember. 1e Reaſon of which 1s, 
that he addreſſes himſelf to the Rational Soul ; 
which, though it be naturally and eflenrially 
endued with juſt Idea's of Things, and hath an 
inbred Faculty of diſcerning and adhering to 
Truth, yet finds, but too often, that this Eye 
of Reaſon is darkned, hath dim and confuſed 
Repreſentations of Things impoſed upon it by 
the material Principle, tro which ir is wwited ; 
and by this means is betrayed into Ignorance 
and Forgetfulneſs, the true Canſe of all its Miſ- 
carriages and all its Miferies, So that, confi- 
dered in theſe Circnmſtances, it ſtands in need 
of a continual Monitor, to ronze it into Thought 
and Remembrance. | 

But when he-ſays, that 4 Mar who propoſes to 
himſelf Advantages ſo valuable, ought not to be 
content with a moderate Proſecution of them ; This 
Expreſſion is not to be underſtood, as we rake 
it, when uſed to diftinguiſh berween Moderation 
and Exceſs, bnt is intended here of the Defect, 
and ſignifies a ſupine Negle&t and cold Indiffe- 
rence. For where our Happineſs and our All 
is at ſtake, there, as Pindar exprefles himſelf, 


Diſtreſs and Danger ſhould our Courare fire, 
Move Generous Thoughts, and brave Reſolves inſpire, 


CHAP. 
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When therefore any frightful and diſcouraging 
"-: Imagination aſe you, harden your Jef 
- ad, meet ;it boldly, with this RefleFon, 
That it is only your Apprehenſion of Thizes, 
: - axd not the real Nature of the Things thew- 
ſelves. Then bring it to the Teſt, and exa- 
mine it by ſnch Rales of Morality as you are 
'* Maſter of”; but eſpecially by this moſt mate- 
. rial DiſtinFion,' Of Things that ave, or are 
.. not, in our Power. . And if upon Enquiry 
.-..## be found one of the latter ſort, remember 
that. .it 65 mhat you are not at all cpncerned 

.. 81; and flight it accordingly. 


. 
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HF had told bs; That'the Mar who propofed / 
2" to bimfelf the Attainmenit of Virtue and 
Happineſs, nit be conſtant and indefatigable, 
and” not ſoffgr the World, 'or any of its Tem- 
ptatipns, to ſeduce or 'draw Him off from the 
purſuit of it. But ſince, even they' who do 
_ =_ Things their Study i: ew fr 
yet ſybjett frequent Fancies and Apprehenft- 
91s, Thihe Fact put them upon defirir Tlbons of 
thofe exrerndt Advaritapes, and others thar'ver- 
rifig_them with Calamities of that kind; he 
infarins ns, here how ro manage ſndi Apprehen- 
fions, 16-45" th” receive; no Inconvetitence from 
iz; And theſe Apprehenſions he-talls right 
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ful and diſcouraging, becauſe they are extrava- 
gant and unreaſonable, and. embitter ones Life 
with a World of Terrors and Troubles, by 
the Exceſs and Irregularity of their Motions... , <4} 

In the following Diſcourſes he adviſes more 
at large not to be hurried away, and nomedi- {,, 
ately tranſported with any Imagination, whe- 
ther it tend to Hope or Fear: And- here he , 
ſays much the ſame Thing 4a: fewer Words; 1 
That a Man ought to harden- and ſet himſelf x 
againſt -it, and diſarm .it..of . all its Force by ' 
this Conlideration, That it .is but a Fancy of 
our own, and no more... . Now our Fancies, we þ, 
know, do ſometimes give us the. Repreſentations &<; 
of Things as they really. are, as Things that 1, 
are really Pleaſant and Beneficial'; and ſome- ,, 
Mk times -they delide us with 'wild Inconſiſtencies, {4 
, mJ gaudy Vanities, .and. empty Dreams. But.. the ,, 
th | Strength of theſe Repreſentations depends upon a, 
0 the Impreſſions which they make in our Minds z <© 
wb ,, and this is exceedingly weakned; by making <@ 
7 *that  fingle ' Conſideration: habitual- to us, That F 
there is very often a wide Difference betwten 
the Things themſelves and the Repreſentations 1, 
my of them to ns : For, when once -we are*thus {11 
i fixed, no Violgnce they can uſe will be able to \, 
| juſtle/ out our Reaſon, nor pervert our Judg- 
ment ; which, he tells us, aſſoon as we have al- «; 
layed.the Heat of the Imagination, and made , 
our Minds quiet and calm, ſhould be preſently ,, 
employed in a nice Examination of the Idea re» jt 
preſented tous. | a 

Now there. are ſeveral Rules to try it by: <X£ 
Some .taken from the Nature of theſe Idea's *4 
themſelves, and the Things they repreſent z as, &« 
| Whe- 
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Whether they be ſuch -Objefts as tend to the 
Good of the' Mind, or whether they only con- 
cern our Bodies, or our Fortunes; Whether 
they contribute to any real Advantage, or whe- 
ther 'Pleaſure is the only Thing they can pre- 
trend to; Whether what they propoſe be feaſt- 
ble, or not. There 1s likewiſe another Method, 
which proceeds upon the Judgment of Wiſe and 
Unwiſe Men, and the Concern they expreſs for 
them, bur eſpecially upon the Judgment and 
Determination of Almighty God. For that 
which God himſelf and Wiſe and Good Men 
have approved of, every one that conſults the 
Safety and Happineſs of his Soul, mult needs 
be convinced, will challenge his greateſt Care 
and Concern ; as on the contrary, Whatever 
they diſlike and condemn, ought by all means 
to be deteſted and avoided, And nn Man yet 
ever arrived to that Degree of Folly, or was 
ſo far blinded by Paſſion and Luſt, as to per- 
ſuade himſelf that Injuſtice, and Luxury, and 
Exceſs, were Things well-pleaſing to God. 
But though there are many Rules which may 
be ſerviceable to us, in diſtinguiſhing .between 
the ſeveral Idea's and the Things they repreſent, 
yet there is one peculiar to Men, conſidered as 
Men; and which is of general uſe upon all Oc- 
calions, And this depends upon that DiſtinCti- 
on of Things that Are, and Things that are Not in 
our own Power. For if the ObjeCt that preſents 
its ſelf as a Thing inviting our Deſire, or pro- 
voking our Averſion, be out of our own Diſps- 
ſal, the ready Courſe to be taken, is, to fatis- 


he our Selves, and tro diſmiſs it with this An- 


ſner, 'That this is no part of our Concern. For ig 
F is 
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is impoſſible for any Thing to be ſtriftly Good 


or Evil to us, which is not within our own 
Power ; for the Freedom of the Will & the 
true ſpecifick Difterence of Humane Nature. 
The. very Being of a Creature thus qualified 
neceſſarily infers this Prerogative, That all its 
Good and all its Evil ſhonld depend merely up- 
on its own Choice. 


CHAP. VI. — 
Remember, That the Thing which recommends 


any Deſire, is a Promiſe and Profſpe# of * 


obtaining the Objet you are in purſuit of ; 
as on the contrary, the Thing which your 
Averſion aims at, and propoſes to you, is the 
eſcaping the Evil you y 25, And in theſe Ca- 
fes, he that is balked of his Deſires, is an un- 
fortunate, and hethat is overtaken by the Miſ- 
chief he declines, is a miſerable Man. BÞut 
now, if you confine your Averſions to thoſe 
Evils only which are at the Diſpoſal of your 
own Will, you can never be overtaken” by 
axy Calamity you would decline ; bat if you 
extend them to ſuch Things as Sichnefs, or 
Poverty, or Death, you will of Neceſfity be 
miſerable, | 


CHAP. 
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te 
e. , 
qt Let your Averſions then. be taken off from all 


Things out of your own Power, and trav}- 
ferred to ſuch Things as are contrary to Na- 
ture within your own Power. And as for 
Deſires, lay them, for the preſent, wholly 
aſide : for if you fix them upon Things out 
of your Power, you are ſure to be unſucceſſ- 
ful; and if you wonld reſtrain them to fit 
ds awd proper Objetts, ſuch as come within it, 
of © yet this is not come to your turn yet. Let 
fs your Mind therefore go no farther than to 
ur were Tendencies and Propenſions, to modes 
he rate and uſe theſe gently, gradually, and 


4- cautiouſly. 

Y- 

{ COMMENT. 
ut 


/ "HIS now follows in a dire(t Method from 
what went before, and is, as it were, a 

a" Demonſtration of the Truth of the laſt Chap- 
by ter, where we were told, that our Apprehenſi- 
% ons and Idea*s of Things deſirable, muſt be re- 
2»  gulated by that neceſſary Diſtintion of What « 
be and wheat 5s 7t within our own Power. That the 
Qbſervation of this Rule would be ſure to make 

us ſucceſsful and happy, and the Neglet of it 
unfortunate and wretched. To this purpoſe, * 

his firſt buſineſs is, to explain, What ſort of 

n Perſons we uſe to eſteem lucky or unlucky ; and 
* _ tolls vs, that the End our Averſions propoſe to 
F 2 them- 
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themſelves, is not to fall into the Miſchief we 
endeavour to decline ; ſo that in this caſe, the 
miſſing our ObjeCt is fortunate, as on the con- 
trary, it is unfortunate in caſes of Defire, when 
we do not get our Objeft. And the Misfortune 
oppolite to good Succeſs is, when the Thing 
we would avoid does happen to us for here we 
get our Object indecd, but then this getting is 
to our Prejudice, and what we might much bet- 
ter have been withour, 

When he hath ſet theſe Matters in a true 
Light, then he proceeds thus, If you take care 
to make thoſe Things only the Objects of your 
Averſion, which are contrary to Nature, and 
within the compaſs of your own choice, as In- 
temperance for Example, and Injuſtice, and the 
like; you can never be overtaken by any Thing 
you fear, becauſe in theſe Matters you may be 
ſure to eſcape if you pleaſe; and conſequently, 
you are ſure never to be unfortunate, But if 
inſtead of theſe, you pitch upon Sickneſs or 
Poverty, or any of thoſe Things that are out of 
your own Diſpoſal, you mult needs fall into ca- 
lamitous Circumſtances ſometimes, becauſe it 
cannot depend upon your ſelf, whether you ſhall 
be delivered from theſe or no, So again for 
Deſire, That Man cannct ſecure himſelf againſt 
frequent Diſappointments, that fixes upon Ob- 
jets out of his own Power, But if our Deſires 
and our Averſions be confined to Matters with- 
in our -own Power and Choice, then it will not 


' be poſlible for us to be balked in our Hopes or 


overtaken by our Fears, - but Happineſs, and 
Succeſs will attend us continually, - The Sub- 
ſtance and Connexion of all. which, in ſhort, 
lies 
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lies here. He that extends his Defires/ and his 
Averſions to Things out of the Diſpoſal of our 
own Wills, very frequently miſſes his Aim, falls 
ſhort in his Hopes, and is overtaken by his 
Fears; and muſt needs do ſo, becauſe theſe 
Things depend not on himſelf, but others ; now 
ſuch a one is confeſſed to be an unſucceſsful and 
unfortunate Perſon, and therefore wretched and 
miſerable. 

But it is worth our notice, how Epifterus imi- 
tates Socrates's way of arguing upon this Occa- 
ſion, and accommodates himſelf ro his Hearers, 
ſo as by deſcending to their Notions, to raiſe 
them up higher to ſomething better and more 
perfeft. For that Happineſs conſiſts in obtain- 
ing Mens Wiſhes and Deſires, and in eſcaping 
the Miſchiefs and Dangers they fear, is the ge- 
neral Notion Men have of it; and thus far 
Men of all Perſuaſions, and the moſt diſtant 
Tempers and Converſations agree. But in this 
they differ, that they do not employ their De- 
fires and Averſions alike, For the Wiſe and 
Vertuous purſue ſich Objets only as are really 
and ſincerely profitable and good, and avoid on- 
ly the truly miſchievous and ſubſtantial Evils ; 
and this they do by the free Guidance of their 
Reaſon, and the due Government of their Paſt. 
ons; for the brutiſh Appetites in them are ſo 
ſubdued and ſo exerciſed by Afts of Obedience 
to the Judgment, that they do not ſo much as 
think any thing pleaſant, but what Reaſon hath 
approved, and found to be ſo. But the Ge- 
nerality of Mankind, partly for want of. duly 
improving their Judgments, and partly from 
their brutiſh AﬀeCtions, being kept in perpetu- 
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al Commation and Diſorder, diſtinguiſh the 


Objects of their Deſire by no other Mark than 
Pleaſure ; without examining whether this Plea- 


| ſure be ſuch as makes for their true Advantage 


ar not.: And theſe Men often hit upon very im- 
pure and unlincere Pleaſures; ſuch as carry-a 
Mixture and Allay of Pain along with them, 
For, in truth, they are not really and properly 
Pleaſures, but only the empty Shadows and falſe 
Kefemblances of them. But ſtill, as was faid 
before, all Mankind are agreed in the general, 
that Proſperity and Succeſs conliſts in the ob- 
_— of the good Things we with, and keep- 
ing off the Evils we fear. $So that even the 
Senſual and moſt Vicious Men may convince 
themſelves from this Diſcourſe, that the true 
way never to be diſappointed in their Deſires, 
nor overtaken by their Fears, is, to agree, that 
thoſe Things which arc within qur Power are 
the. anly good and praper Objects of Deſire ; 
and that the Evils in our own Power are the 
enly noxious and deſtruEtive, and proper Ob- 
jects of Fear and Hatred. Since tt is plain, that 
they wha fix 1pog Things without their Power, 
muſt needs fall ſhort very frequently of their 
Hopes, and loſe what they dehre, and endure 
what they fear : And this is what even Vi- 
cions Perſons acknowlcdge to be a great Mis- 
fartune, 

Let then, ſays he, your Averſions be taken off 
from all Things out of your own Power, . aud tran}- 
ſerred to ſuch Tinngs as are contrary to Nature, 
within your Powtr. - For 1t you place them upon 
Sicknels, or Poverty, or the like, you muſt un- 
ayoidably be unfortunate, becauſe theſe are 
Things 


"JS, 
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Things not in your Power to eſcape, For, 
though we can contribute conſiderably towards 


- the avoiding of them, yet the Thing is not 


wholly and abſolutely in our Selves, but it will 
depend 'upon ſundry other Circumſtances and 
Accidents, whether our Endeavonrs ſhall ſuc- 
ceed, or no. But, if we would follow his Ad- 
vice, take off oar Fears. from thoſe Things, 
and/ put 'them upon thoſe within our own 
Choice, that are prejudicial and againſt Nature: 
If, for Inſtance, we would make it our Care 
$o' avoid: Erroneons . Opinions and Falſe Appre- 
henſfions of Things, and whatever elſe can be 
any Obſtruction to a good Converſation, and 
ſuch A Life, as Reaſon; and Nature have made 
ſuitable to our Character, we. ſhould never be 
bppreiſed with any of the Calamities we fear, 
becauſe it is in our own Power abſolutely to 
ayoid theſe Things. For nothing elſe but our 
own: Ayerſions and Refolutions are requiſite to 
the doing it effeCtoally, 
, Alb-this- is fufficiently plain, and needs no 
Enlargement s but what follows hath fomething 
of difficulty in it. For what can be his mean- 
ing. in-.that Advice, that' A# Deſire ſhould for the 
preſent ve wholly laid afele ? There is a manifeſt 
Reaſon:why we ſhould diſcharge all thoſe De» 
fres:that concera Things without oor Power ; 
for- this evidently makes for cor Advantage, 
both in regard of the Diſappointments and per- 
petual Unecafineties that this Courſe delivers us 
from ; and alfo in Confideration of the Things 
themidlyes, which, though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
no fich Troubles and Diſappointments attend- 
mg them, are not yet . capable of bringing us 
F 4 any 
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any real Advantage, nor that which is the pro. 
per Happineſs of a Man, | 
But what ſhall we ſay to his forbiddfhg the 
Deſire even of thoſe good Things which come 
within the Diſpoſal of our own Wills ? The 
Reaſon he gives is this, Becauſe you are not yet 
come to this, But it you were come to it, there 
would then be no farther Occaſion for Deſire; 
for this is no other than a Motion of the Mind 
deſiring, by which it reaches forward to what 
it js not yet come to. And this ſeems to cut 
off all Deſire in general; for how is it poſlible 
to obtain any Good without firſt deſtring it ? 
And eſpecially, if (as hath been formerly ſhewn) 
the Good and Happineſs of a Man conſiſt, not 
ſo much in Actions, and. the effeCting what we 
would, as in the entertaining ſuch Deſires and 
Averſions as are agreeable to Nature and Rea- 
ſon; what Ground can there be for ſaſpending 
all our Deſires, and utterly forbidding os for a 
while to entertain any at all ? Or how«ian we 
imagine it poſlible for 'a Man to live void of 
all Defre ? I add,” that this looks like a direct 
ContradiCtion to. what went before, when. in the 
4h Chapter he gavethis: Advice, Since.therefore 
the Adyantages you propoſeo.your ſelf are ſo exceed- 
ing valuable, Remember thas. you ought not tocontent 
your felf with a cold 'and moderate purſuit of them, 
For by that Perſnit. he did not underſtand any 
Bodily Motion, but-the Eagerneſs of the: Soul, 
by which, in the Act of Dehring, ſhe moves to- 
wards, and makes after the Obje&t. And again, 
How can we ſuppoſe any Afettions and Propen- 
ſons without Deſire ? For the Order of Things 
infers a Neceſlity of Deſire, before there can be 


; any 
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any ſuch AﬀeCtions and Propenſions of the 
Soul. 

In Anſwer to theſe ObjeCtions, it may be re. 
plied, that Epiferns here addreſſes himſelf to 
Young Beginners in Philoſophy, for whom it 
cannot be ſafe to indnlge any Deſires at all, 
till'they be firſt competently informed what are 
the Objects which they ought to fix upon. And 
ſo thar theſe AﬀeCtions and Propenſions of the 
Soul- are only to be underſtood of thoſe firſt 
Motions to or from its Obje&t, which the Stoicks 
contend are always antecedent 'to Deſire and 
Averſion. 

Or if he direft his Diſcourſe to Men already 
inſtruted, then we muſt not interpret the 


'Words as they ſeem to ſound ; nor ſuppoſe, 


that he intends to cut off all Deſire of the good 
Things in our Power, abſolutely ſpeaking ; but 
only to reſtrain the Vehemence and Eagerneſs 
of that Averſion and Deſire, which in a mo- 
derate Degree he is content to allow. For 
you ſee, that he adviſes in the very ſame Place, 
to make uſe of our Propenſions and Aﬀettions of 


- the Soul gently , coolly, and cautiouſly. For we 


muſt -neceſſarity move towards the Objeft in 
our Deſires, and from it in our Averſions; 
our Deſires and Averſions being antecedent to 
ſuch Motions, and producing them, as Cauſes 
do their proper EffeCts, 

- Again, When he adviſed before, that Men 
would not content themſelves with a cold and 
moderate purſuit of ſuch valuable Advantages, 
it- was no part of his Intention to recommend 
an eager and violent Deſire, but rather, that 
we ſhould be ſo fixed and reſolved in this pro- 
ſecution 
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ſecntion, as to ſatisfy our ſelves in doing what 
he adds immediately after, the abandoning ſome 
Emoyments for all together,, and the ſuſpending of 
albers for ſome convenient time. 

Now a Vehement Degree .in any of theſe 
things, either the Propenlities of the Mind, or 
the Delires and Averſions of it , is with great 
reaion. condemned, becauſe of the 111 Confe- 
quences it \is apt to have, -when Men ſhoot be- 
yond the Mark, through an Exceſs of Deſire, 
and attempt things aboys their Strength. For 
this uſually tends to the weakning of the Soul, 
as moch as overſtraining injures the Body, And 
this is: an. [nconvenience; wbich many have found 
experimentally, from that- immoderate Violence 
and heat of Action , which Men that are fond 
of Exerciſe, .and eager in it,, are- moſt unſeaſo» 
nabiy guilty of. For there are but very: few 
Perſons .of ſuch a Conſtitution, either in Body 
or Mud, as to be able all on the ſudden, to 
change from a bad State to a ſound and. good 
one. Diogenes indeed, and Crates, and, Zeno, 
and fuch eminent Lights as theſe, might: be fo 
happy.;z bnt for the generality of People, their 
Aiterations are gradual and flow ; they fall by 
little and lirtie, and they recover themſelves 
to too 5 and this is ſuch a Condition as Nature 
nath appointed for us, with regard to the Soul, 
as well as the Body, For gentle Methods are 
commonly more likely to hold, and a more ſafe 
way of proceeding, Theſe keep the Soul from 
ſpending its ſtrength roo faſt, and put ſome Checks 
upon Ks Forwardnefſ5 ; which 'is the true way 
both of preſerving, and by degrees, though but 
Zow ones, of confirming and increaſing the vgnay 
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of it. This is the true Reaſon, why we are 


adviſed to put a Reſtraint upon the AﬀeCtions 
of the Soul, to move lejſurely and gradually, and 
with much coolneſs and caution, That is, to flacken 
the Reins by little and little z and not to let looſe 
our Deſires and our Averſions, nor give them 
their full range immediately. For the Man that 
from a diſſolute and headſtrong courſe of Life, 
would bring himſcif to the contrary Habits of 


'Sobriety and ſtrict Diſcipline , muſt not pre- 


ſently leap to the diſtant Extream, from Luxu- 
ry and Exceſs, to Abſtemiouſneſs and Faſting ; 
but he mult advance by Steps, and be ſatisfied 
at firſt, with.abating fomewhat of his former 
Extravagance. For what the Author of the 
Golden Verſes hath obſerved, is very conſide- 
rable upon theſe Occaſions, 


The Raſh uſe Force, and with ſoft Pleaſures Fight ; 
The Wife Retreat, and ſave themſelves by Flight, 


Thus, it is in Matters of Learning and Knows 
ledge 3. Young Students muſt admit the Ideas 
of things warily, and not take every Appea- 
rance of Truthe\for an unconteſtable Axiom ; 
that ſo, if upon a Second view, there be occaſion 
to alter their Judgments, it may be done with 
greater Readineſs and Eaſe, when their Minds 
are not too ſtrongly poſleſs'd with their firſt 
Notions. 

Once more, Fpiftetwus adviſes his Scholars to 
move lejſurely and gradually ro Objefts of both 
kinds z but now, it ſo much Caution and Cold- 
neſs be _— why does he allow our Aver- 
lions any more than our Deſires ? for he bids 

us 


\ 
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us take off our Averſions from thoſe Prejudicia! 
things that are not in our power, and bend them a- 
gainſt thoſe that are ;, but at the ſame time he 
prohibits all manner of Deſire, and for- ſome 
time, will not permit us to indulge that at 


One probable account of this, may be taken 
from the nature and Condition of Men, who 
are beginning to reform ; for the firſt ſtep to 
be taken toward a good Life, is to throw off 
all the Venom and Corruption of a bad one; 
and till the Breaſt have diſcharged ir ſelf of 
this, no Nouriſhment can be had from any Prin- 
ciptes of Virtue infuſed into it. For what the 
great Hippocrates has moſt excellently obſerved 
concerning our Bodies, is much more truly ap- 
plicable to our Souls, That ſo long as a Man 
continues full of groſs and noxious Humours , 
the Novriſhmear he receives, does not feed him, 
ſo-much as his Diſtemper. For the Vicious Prin. 


ciples that had taken Poſleſſion, corrupt all the ' 


Good ones that are punt to them. Sometimes 
they make ns diſreliſh them, as unpleaſant ; 
ſometimes dread and avoid them, as hurtful and 
injurious to us 3 ſometimes condemn them 3s 
Evil, and rejeft them as impoſſible to be com- 
plied with, And all this while, the Diſeaſe ga- 
thers more ſtrength , and grows upon us, by 
bringing us to a Contempt of better Principles, 
after a pretznce of having tried, and found 
them defeftive. And thus at laſt it becomes 
Incurable, and will not ſo much as ſuffer us 
to admit of any Argnments or AQions that 
might advance us in Vertue , but produces 

in 
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in us a Loathing of all thoſe Remedies thar 
might contribute to our Recovery. Juſt as1n 
the Jaundies, when the Victiated Palat thinks 
Honey bitter, a Man nauſeates it preſemt- 
ly, and will never endure to taſte Honey af- 
ter, in order to the removing that Prejudice, 
Thus the Averſions are allowed in Young Be- 
ginners, ' becauſe the Method of their Cures re- 
quire it; and the firſt ſtep rowards a Reforma- 
tion, is by growing into a Dillike cf Vice, to 
put themſelves into a Condition of receiving 
Vertuous Principles and Good Inſtructions, 
This Diſcourſe is alſo excellently well ſuited 
to ſuch Perſons, as it ſhews them the right way 
ro Liberty and Security, and an caſie Mind, that 
ſo their Lives may be pleaſant and ſweet to 
them z which indeed is the very thing that all 
Creatures aim at. Now, though an abſolute 
freedom from Paſſion, and a Converſation in 
all points agreeable to the Rules of Decency 


* and Nature, be the proper Excellency which we 


ought to deſire and purſue; yet Beginners muſt 
ſatisfy themſelves with leſs, ard think they do 
very well, when they can abate of their Paf[- 
ſions, and reduce them within ſome reaſonable 
bounds, though they cannot gain an abſolute 
Maſtery over them : And they muſt expect to 
relapſe ſomerimes, and are not to be condemned 
ſo much for falling, as encouraged and com- 
mended whea they riſe again. Such as theſe 
therefore are not yer arrived to the perfection 
of thoſe things that ſhould be t}: Object of 
their Deſires : And this I take to be the mean- 
ing of that Expreſſion , This is not come to you 


turn yet 5, 4. 6. the imperfect State you are in, 
hath 
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hath not qualified you for ſuch Defires : For 
when we aim at ſomething that exceeds our Ca 
pacity, and find we cannot reach it, then Tron. 
bles and Diſappointments, and a ſinking of our 
Spirits, and ſometimes a deſponding Mind fol- 
low upon it, They that are violently bent up. 
on things above their Strength , flight ſuch as 
are proportionable to it, and think them vile 
and deſpicable, becauſe they judge of them by 
way of compariſon with greater. And yet it 
is by ſmall beginnings only, that we can ever 
arrive at great PerfeCtions; and before we can 
cope with things above us, we muſt praCtiſe up- 
on leſs, and make our ſelves Maſters of ſuch as 
we are a Match for. 


P, 
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HAT. VI 


Remember upon. all occaſions , to reflect with 
your ſelf , of what Nature and Condition 
thoſe things are, that miniſter Delight, or 
are uſeful and beneficial t2 you, or that you 
have a natural tenderneſs for : And theſe 
Reflettions may anſwer their End , make 
them familiar, by beginning at the ſlighteſt 
and moſt inconſiderable things, and fo riſeng 
to the higher and more valuable. For in- 
france ;, if you are fond of an Earthen Cup, 
conſider it is but Earthen Ware, and you can- 
wot be much troubled or ſarprifed, when ever 
it happens to be broke. And if you be fond 
of a Child or a Wife, conſider that theſe are 
of Humane, that is, of a Frail and Mortal 
Nature ; and thus your Surpriſe and Concern 
will be the leſs, when Death takes either of 
them amay from you. 


COMMENT: 


y he the diſtinftion between things within, 
and things out of our own power, and an 
Advertiſement how we ought to efteem each of 
them : That the former ſort only muft he look'd 
q as our own, the Hatter as Forelgn, and in 
© the Diſpoſal of ochers ; he had told us how we 
ovght te be afeed with regard to thofe rhat 


7 fall within our power , to make fach of them 
a4 
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hath not qualified you for ſuch Deſires : For 
when we aim at ſomething that exceeds our Ca. 
pacity, and find we cannot reach it, then Trou. 
bles and Diſappointments, and a ſinking of our 


Spirits, and ſometimes a deſponding Mind fol. 


low upon it, They that are violently bent up. 
on things above their Strength , ſlight ſuch as 
are proportionable to ir, and think them vile 
and deſpicable, becauſe they judge of them by 
way of compariſon with greater. And yet it 
is by ſmall beginnings only, that we can ever 
arrive at great PerfeCtions; and before we can 
cope with things above us, we muſt praCtiſe up- 
on leſs, and make our ſelves Maſters of ſuch as 
we are a Match for. 
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CH AP. VII. 


Remember upon. all occaſions , to reflect with 
your ſelf , of what Nature and Condition 
thoſe things are, that miniſter Delight, or 
are uſeful and beneficial t2 you, or that you 
have a natural tenderneſs for : And theſe 
Reflefttions may anſwer their End , make 
them familiar, by beginning at the ſlighteſt 
and moſt inconſiderable things, and ſo riſung 
to the higher and more valuable. For in» 
france ;, if you are fond of an Earthen ( up, 
conſider it is but Earthen Ware, and you can- 
wot be much troubled or ſarprifed, when ever 
it happens to be broke. And if you be fond 
of a Child or a Wife, conſider that theſe are 
of Humane, that is, of a Frail and Mortal 
Nature ; and thus your Surpriſe and Concern 
will be the leſs, when Death takes either of 
them away from you. 


COMMENT? 


Frer the diſtintion between things within, 

and things ont of our own power, and an 
Advertiſement how we ought to efteem each of 
them : That the former ſort only muſt he look'd 
upon as our own, the Hatter as Foreign, and in 
the Diſpoſal of others ; he had told us how we 
ought to be afefed with regard to thoſe that 


43 
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as are contrary to Reaſon and Nature, the Ob. 
xt of our A verſion, and to ſuſpend all manner 
of Deſire, for ſome convenient time : (Which 
Advice in all probability, is grounded upon the 
Arguments already mentioned.) But fince It 1s 
impoſſible to live without having ſomething of 
Intereſt in, and much Dealings with thoſe things 
that are not at the Diſpoſal of our own Will; 
he now informs us how to converſe with them, 
and tells us, that though they be not at our own 
pleaſure, yet they ſhall not be able to create 
ro us any manner of Diſquiet and Confu- 
gon. 

And here he takes notice of Three ſorts of 
theſe External Things ; Firſt, Such as can only 
. pretend to pleaſe, without profiting us at all; 
for theſe are they that miniſter to our Enter- 
tainment and Delight. The Second are ſuch as 
are beneficial and convenient for uſe. And the 
Third, ſuch as we have a particular Aﬀection for, 
by reaſon of ſome naturalRelation they bearto us, 
and what we are tender of, without any regard to 
our own Benefit and Qonvenience, And this 1s a ve- 
ry juſt and true Diſtinftion; for Pleaſure and Pro- 
fir, and Natural Aﬀection, are the Three things 
that engage our Hearts z and It is always upon 
one or other of theſe 'Accounts, that we are 
fond of this Mortal State, and reconciled to all 
the Hardſhips and Miſeries that attend it. 

Now the Entertainments and Diverſions that 
Men are delighted with, differ according to their 
ſeveral Tempers and Inclinations : Some find 
their pleaſure in Plays, and others in Sports and 
Exerciſes, in Races, or Tilting, or the like. O- 
chers in Dancings, or Tricks of Legerdemain, 

in 
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in Jugglers, or Zany*'s;- or' Buffoons. Some a- 
gain in curious Sights, either the Beauties of Na- 
ture, as the Colonrs of Peacocks, and other fine 
Birds, pleaſant Flowers, and Gardens, and Mea- 
dows and Groves : Or in the perfeCtions of Art, 
as Pictures, and Statues, and Buildings z or the 
exquiſite Workmanthip of other Profeſſions. 
Some value thoſe of the Eye leſs, and find 
greater ſatisfaftion in the Entertainment of the 
Ear, as the Harmony of Vocal and Inſtrumental 
Mulick ; and which is a Pleaſure more gene- 
rous and improving, in Eloquence or Hiſtory , 
and ſometimes in Fables and Romances. For 
that theſe contribute much to our Delight, is 
plain from that fondneſs which all of us natu- 
rally have to Stories, from our very Child- 
hood. | 

The Second ſort which tend to our Uſe and 
Benefit, are likewiſe various : Some [contribute 
to the improvement of the Mind, as a Skil- 
tul Maſter, Virtuons Converſation, Inſtruftive 
Books, and the like : Some are ſerviceable to the 
Body, as Meats and Cloathes, and Exerciſe : 
Some regard only our Fortune, as Places of Au- 
thority, Lands and Tenements, Money and 
Goods, and the like, 

But the Third fort we have a natural ten- 
dcrneſs for, withont any proſpeCt of Advantage 
irom them ; and theſe are recommended to our 
Attedlion by ſome common rye of Nature and 
Affinity between us ; and 1n this relation ſtand 
onr Wives and Children', our Kindred, our 
Friends, and our Country-men, 

Now the Advice given, with reſpect to every 
one of theſe, is, that we wou'd fit down, and 

(3 ſerioully 
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ſcrioufly conſider, what the Nature and Condi. 
tion of each of them is; what Hazards and 
Uncertainties they are liable to; that they are 
fabje&; to. Corruption and Decay ; that the En. 
joyment of them is ſhort, and/ not to be de. 
pended ypon 3 and that none of them are ab- 
folutely ay our own Pleaſure and. Diſpoſal. Far 
ſuch a Reflection as this, that ſuggeſts to u; 
contigually what their Nature and Circumſtance; 


are, is no other, than a Meditating upon the - 


Loſs of them. And fuch a Meditation would 
render the thing cafie and familiar to us, and 
when any Accident of this kind befalls ns, 
would prevent all that Surpriſe, and Confuſion, 
and extravagant Concern, which the Unthiak 
ing part of the World are opprefs'd with upon 
ſuch Occaſions. And indeed the caſe here, 
the very ſame with feveral other Inſtances, 
wherein. we hnd, thas the Troubles and Pain: 
of Body and Mind: both, though very grievous 
at firſt and is themſelves, yet grow much "more 
Kpportable by Cyſtors and Ute, 

To this purpoſe, the next Words give us ve- 
ry good Coyncil ; to: begin at firſt with little 
matters; nay , not only with little-; but with 

the leaſt and moſ inconſiderable: 

* By ride The for according to the old Gree: 
Meeaucter.Eral. Proverb, * The Potter muſt try 4 
Adag. Pag. 227+ . Cup, before he can make a Far. Ht: 
that undertakes the biggeſt firſt 

is preſently worſted, proves unſucceſsful, ſpend 
his Strength to no purpoſe, and gives out in 
utter Deſpair. But he that ſets out leiſurely, 
and begins with ſmall and eaſe Trials, grow: 
ſtrogger and bolder with his goed Snccels, and 
| by 
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by gaining Ground upon what was a Match for 
him before, advances more ſurely, and cohquers 
ſtil greater and greater Difhculties, Thus & 
Man that hath beth ufed to Four Meals a day, 
if he attempt all on the ſudden to faſt a whoje 
Day together, will find the change too vislenc 
for his Body to bear , and never get through 
the trouble and pain of it. And this force upon 
Nature, is the Reaſon why fuch warm Under- 


* takings, are generally of gangerovs conſequence, 


and-juſt only for a ſpurt anda way, Bur if ſuch 
a one abate of his former indulgence by de» 
prees, firſt take himfelf down to 1 hree Meals, 
and when this Proportion is grown habitual and 
caſe, then allow himſelf but Two: Thus it 
will be very feaſible ; and afterwards he may 
without any great trouble, come to content 
himſelf with one ; and ſuch a Change will be 
infinitely more ſafe, and more likely to con» 
tinge, 

To apply this now by the inſtance before us : 
If we confider thoſe things that are dear to us 
npon the: account of their Uſefulneſs and Con» 
veniencez: and from fach among them as are 
of leaſt. Conſequence and Yaiue , acquaint oor 
felves! with the Condition of all the reſt; thar 
their: Nature is corruptible, the Enjoyment of 
them ancertain, and the Lofs of them what we 
have” reaſon to expect every Moment : As in an 
Earthen Pot, which can have nothing but its 
Uſefulneſs to incline us to' value it ; we are to 
remember. that it is of a'brittle ſubſtance, and 
daſhed to pieces with the leaſt Accident. And 
what can be a poorer and more contemptwble 


' inſtance than this, to begin with ? Yet mem 
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and trifling as it is, a Man that lays a good 
Foundation here, and riſes by degrees to Matters 
of greater concern, ſhall be able at;laſt to en- 
counter - his AﬀeCtion for a Child ; and not on- 
ly in meer ſpeculation, and empty formal 
Words to ſay it, but to make his whole Be- 
haviour ſpeak , and all the Difpolitions of his 
Mind ſhall carry the impreſſion of this wiſe 
and ſeaſonable Refleftion, That what he thus 
dotes upon, is but a Man; if a Man, conſe- 
buently a brittle and frail Creature, and what 
he is in a continual poſſibility of loſing. - And 
when his Mind 1s once throughly poſſeſs'd with 
this Conſideration, and confirmed with an ha- 
bitual recolleftion of it , whenever that Child 
is Mmatch'd away from him , he is prepared 
for the Stroke, and cannot be ſurpriſed and 
confounded with Paſlion, as if ſome ſtrange or 
new thing had happened to him, f 
And here It is very well worth a Remark, 
what abundance of Wiſdom and Artifice there 
is in this Management of things ; for. by it-we 
get a Maſtery over thoſe that are not by Nature 
within our Power, and deal with them as though 
they were : For. the ſaving my Child. from 
Death, 1s a thing 'not in- my power; .but-a due 
Conſideration of (his being liable to ir,. the ren- 
dring this Conſideration . familiar ant eaſie to 
me, and living in expectation of it, as a thing 
no lefs natural and” likely than his" Life ; the 
not being diſturbed if he do Die, and the be- 
having my ſelf with ſuch evennefs of Femper, 
as if he wcre not dead : Theſe arc in our power : 


' And which 1s a great deal more, they do in ef- 


felt bring the very Accident of his Death, which 
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is of it ſelf not ſo, within it too. For a Man 
thus compoſed, may ſay, My Child is not Dead 
to me; or, to ſpeak more truly and properly, 
Though be be Dead, yet T am ſtill the ſame Man, as. 
if be were ſtill alive. 

1 only obſerve farther , That the Inſtances 


; produced here by Epiftetus, are fetched from the 


Two latter ſorts of Things; ſuch as are uſeful 
and beneficial to us, and ſuch as Nature and 
Affinity gives us a more than ordinary tender- 
neſs for : And theſe were prudently choſen , 
with an intent, I preſume, to intimate, that 
thoſe things which are for Entertainment and 
Diverſion, and can only pretend to pleaſe with- 
out profiting us, are ſ@ very mean and deſpi- 
cable, as to deſerve no conſideration at all, from 
Perſons that have made any tolerable advances 
in the ſtudy of Wiſdom and Virtue. 
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CHAP, IX. 


In every Aion you undertake, conſider firſt 
' with your ſelf, and weigh well the Nature 
ant (ircumſtances of the thing : Nay, though 
 &t be fo flight a one, as going to Bathe , re- 
preſent to your ſelf beforehand, what Acti- 
dents you may probably meet with, That 
in @ Bath is ofteu Rude Behaviour, Daſþ- 
ing of Water, Juſtling for Paſſage, Scurri- 
lous! Language, aud Stealiug. And when 
you have done thus, you may with wore Se- 
eterity go about the thing. To which fe | 
20u wilt do welt to fay thus to ow o 

My Defion is to Bathe, but fo it is too, to 
preſerve my Mind and Reaſon undiſturbed, 
while I do ſo. For after ſuch wiſe prepara- 
rion 4s this, if any thing intervene to obſtrutt 
your Waſhing , this Reflettion will preſenth 
riſe upon it : Well, but this was not the on- 
ly thing I propoſed ; that which I chiefly in- 
tended, is to keep my Mind and Reaſon un- 
- diſturbed 5,and this I am ſure can never be 
aone, if I ſuffer every Accident to diſcom- 


poſe me. 
COMMENT. 


Fier giving Inſtruftions concerning our Be- 
A hayiout, with regard to the things of 
the Wortd, that uſe to- engage our AﬀeCtions, 
cither 


/ 
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either upon the acconnt of the Delight they 
give us, the Gonvemerice they are of, or the 
Relation they bear to us $ the next Step in or- 
der, is to conſider our Actions ; for theſe too, 
have a great many Circumſtances that lie out of 
our power ,, and muſt therefore be undertaken 
with great Prudence, and much Preparation. 
The Rule then that he lays down is this, That 
you take a juſt account of the nature of each 
Action, and fairly compute the ſeveral Accidents, 
which though they do not neceſſarily, yet may 
poſſibly attend it, and to expeCt that theſe 
are very like to happen in your own caſe par- 
ticularly, And the Fruit of this will be, either 


- not to be ſurpriſed, if ſuch Difficulties do en- 


counter you ; or, if the thing be not of abſo- 
lute neceſlity, to decline the hazard, by letting 
it alone. For the Great Cato reckons this for 
one of the Errors of his Life, that he choſe to 
take a Voyage once by Sea, to a Place whither 
he might have travell'd by Land. Now in ſuch 
a Caſe, though no misfortune ſhould actually 
happen, yet if there be a likelihood of any ſuch 
Accident, and if it do frequently happen to 0- 
thers, it is an aCt of Imprudence to make choice 
of ſuch a Courſe, without being driven to it 
by neceſlity : And this Anſwer, that many Peo- 
ple do the ſame, and come off ſafe , will not 
bear ns out, in choofing a, more dangerous, when 
it is left to our own Liberty to take a fafer 
Paſſage. 

But now, where there is abſolute occaſion for 
our running ſome Riſque, as if we have neceſ- 
ſary Afﬀairs to diſpatch , which require a Voy- 


ape to or from ſome Iſland ; or if we are obli- 
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ged to ſtand by a Father, or a Friend, in ſome 
hazardous or unlucky Buſineſs 3 or if we arc 
called upon to take up Arms in defence of our 
Country : Then there is no thought of *decli- 
ning the Matter wholly, and oyr Method mult 
be to undertake it upon dune deliberation and 
after having firſt laid togerher the ſeveral ac. 
cidental ObſtruCtions that uſe to ariſe in ſuch 
a caſe: That ſo by this timely Recollcftion, we 
may render them eaſie and familiar, and not be 
diſturbed when any of them come upon us. For 
a Man thus prepared, hath this double Advan- 
rage ; if they do not happen, his Joy is the 
greater, becanſe he had fo fully poſleſt himſelf 
with an expectation that they would, that it 
is almoſt a Deliverance ro him, And if they 
do, then he hath the advantage of being provi- 
ded againſt them, and ſo can cncounter them, 
without mnch danger or diforder, 

Now againſt this Counſcl I expect it will be 
urged, Firſt, Thar if any one ſhould take ſuch 
Pains to repreſent all the Crofles and Diſap- 
pointments that may probably happen to them 
In every Undertaking, the EF of this would 
be Cowardice and lIdlencſs; for Mcn would 
hnd themſelves utterly diſcouraged from at- 
tempting any thing at. all, Beſides, that no- 
thing can be more yrievous to any Man, than 
to have the [maze of his Troubles and Misfor- 
tunes conſtantly before his Eyes ; 2ad eſpecial- 
ly if the Affair he be cngzged in, continue any 
time, to converſe all that while with this gaſt- 
ly Apparicion. Therciore thac Demoſt heres his 
Advice ſeems much more Prudent and Eligible ; 
'F'o be ſure that what you zttend, be Good 
and 
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and Vertuous ; then to hope well, and whatever 
the Succeſs be, to bear it generouſly and de- 
cently. 

But by the ObjeCtor's good leave, if by ho- 
ping well, Demoithenes mean a good Confidence 
grounded upon our undertaking what is Vertuous 
and Commendable, and a reſting ſatisfied in 
this Conſideration, whatever the Event be, he ſays 
the very ſame thing with Epierzs; only indeed 
he gives us no Direction which way we ſhall at- 
tain to this generous Temper of Mind, that 
may enable us to entertain the Diſpenſations of 
Providence decently , though they ihould hap- 
pen to he harſh and ſevere, But Epifterrs de- 
clares himſelf of Opinion, that the Metinod to 
qualify our ſelves for ſo doing, is to take a 
true Proſpect of the whole Aﬀair, and repre- 
ſent to our ſclves, that it is what is fit for vs 
to undertake, and that there may be ſeyeral 
Circumſtances attending it, which though they 
may not be agreeable to us, are yet very tole- 
rable, and ſuch as we may reconcile our ſelves 
to, upon theſe Two Accounts, Firſt, Becauſe 
the ACtion it ſelf which brings them upon us, 
is Vertuous and Becoming ; and then, becauſe 
whenever they happen, they are no more than 
what are expected, and were provided againſt 


_ before, 


But, if by hoping well, Demoſthenes intend a 
firm perſwaſion of Safery and Sncceſs, then 1 
think 1t is very difficult, nay, I may venture to 
fay, it is impoſſible to conceive how a Man thus 
periwaded, can ever bear Diſappointments and 
Croſſes with Moderation and Temper. For when 
2 Man falls from what he was in imagination, 
Lc 
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the ſhock is the ſame, as if he were 16 in rea- 
lity. And neither the Body, nor the Mind, are 
of a Conſtitution to bear ſudden and violent 
Alterations , without great Diſturbance. You 
ſee that the very Weather, and Seaſons of the 
Year, though they change gently and by de- 
grees, yet put our Humours into s great fer- 
ment, and generally occaſton many Diſtempers 
among vs ; and the more Violent this Change 
at any time is, the Greater in Proportion the 
Diſorders that follow upon it, muſt needs 
be, 

For it is true, that « juſt Computation of 
all the Difficulties and Dangers thar are uſed to 
attend our Actions, mult needs condemn Men 
to Slaviſh Fears, and an Unadctive Life : For if 
our Reaſon convince us, that what we attemph, 
is good for the advantage of the Soul, or (which 
is all one) of the Man, (for that Soul is the 
Man,) the Deſire of that Good muſt needs in- 
ſpire us with Courage and Vigour, notwith- 
ftanding all the diſcouraging Dangers that at- 
tend it. And the conſideration of this danger, 
will be very much ſoftened by this moſt Ratio- 
nal and Vertnous Perſwaſion, that we ought to 
perſevere in fach an Undertaking , though at 
the expence of ſome Hazard and Inconvenience. 
For all Danger and Detriment, that concerns 
either our Body or our Fortunes , Is not pro- 
perly an Evil to vs; nor ſhall we think it ours, 
if we be wiſe. Ent the Benefit of chooſing a 
Vertuous Action , and perſiſting in it, in de- 
ipight of all Dangers and Diſcouragements, 1s 
our own Good ; for it is the Good of our Souls, 
which are truly and properly our ſelves. = 

this 


upon EpiQetus, QF. 9E 
this Advantage is conſiderable enough to be 


ſer againſt many Troubles, and Loſſes, and Ba- 
niſhments,and Diſgraces z nay, it is ſufficient, not 


only to be ſer againſt, but to over-balance them 


all ; becauſe the Good of this, does ſo very 
much exceed the Evil that ſeems to be in them. 
For if a Man think himſelf obliged to chooſe 
a Greater Good , when attended only with a 
Leſs Evil, bow is it poſſible that tha ſhould be 
diſcouraged and unealie, under the expectation 
of ſome croſs Accidents that ſometimes follow 
upon Vertuous Aftions, when the Good of theſe 


© Attions is truly and properly his own, but the 


Evil of thoſe Accidents, is only ſomething re- 
mote, and not His ? Eſpecially too, when this 
is by no means a ſuperficial and notional Di- 


Rin(tion, but ſuch a real Difference, as his whole 
* Praftice and Behaviour ſhews him ſenſible of. 


This is the very Reaſon, that Men of Virtue 
and Wiſdom have made it their Glory to chooſe 
Good with the greateſt Dangers ; that they 
have done it chearfully, and ſacrificed "their 
very Lives for itz and accounted their Suffer- 
ings upon ſuch an Account, matter of the greateſt 
Joy to them. So did * Menecews particularly, 
and all thofe other Heroes, famed in Story , 
who have valuntarily devoted themſelves, and 


—— — — - 


* This Perfon was Son to Creon, King of Thebes, and 
upon an Anſwer of the Oracle, that a Plague which then in. 
feſted che City, could nor be removed, till the Race of Cad- 
ms were all extin& : He,who was rhe only remainder of that 
Family, flew himſelf. Of the ſame nature was that A of Cur. 
us, and the Deciz (o much cclebrated by the Roman Poers 
; and Hiftorians, 
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<2 Simplicius*'s Commentary 
dicd for the Service and Sake of their Coun- 
try. 

"5 Epifetus couches his Advice here, under 
one of the Meanelt and moſt Infignificant In- 
ſtances that can be ; partly to illuſtrate what 
he ſays, by an Example taken from common 
Converſation, and ſo to gain the Aſſent of his 
Hearers, to the truth of what he would infer 
from it ; and-partly too, as himſelf hath told 
us before, t6"put his Scholars upon exerciſing 
their Virtue in Leſſer Trials ; that fo from Tri- 
vial Matters, they may riſe by degrees to 0- 
thers of greater Difficulty and Conſequence, 
And the Succeſs of this Method , hath been 
already ſhewn, to depend upon Reaſons which 
need ,not be repeated here, But his Deſign is 
alſo, that we ſhould be careful to apply theſe 
things to Aﬀairs of Moment, in proportion as 
the Hazards of them are more diſcouraging ; 
and in thoſe Occaſions, always to take our Mea- 
ſures from the Nature of the thing , whether 
it be what is agreeable to Decency and our Du. 
ty, and what thoſe Hardſhips are that uſually 
accompany it: And after ſuch Proſpe& taken, 
to ſettle our Minds in this Reſolution, thar if 
the worlt happen , yet we will bear it with 
Temyer and Moderation, For this is the way 
to maintain the Charatter of Vertuous and Ra- 
tional Men ; this mult let us into all the Ad- 
vantages of doing well, and defend us from all 
that Perpiexiry that unexpected Events com- 
monly betray Men to. For he that is troubled 
and Diſcompoſed, and fancies himſelf unhap- 
py in what he ſuffers, it is plain, either had 


not ſufficiently conſidered what he went about, | 
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before he engaged in it ; or if he did foreſee 
all this, then his Diſorder is the Effect of Effe- 
minacy and Cowardice, which makes him pive 
out , and repent his Undertaking. And both 
theſe Failings are highly Criminal, and con- 
trary to the Rules of Nature, and Right Rea- 


his 1On- 
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wo * That which gives Men Diſquiet , and makes 
ce, | their Lives Miſerable, is not the Nature 
een | of things as. they really are, but the Notions 
ich 3 and Opinions which they form to themſelves 


) 
W « concerning. them. Thus even Death, which 
we look upon as the moſt perplexing and 
= dreadful, hath in truth , nothing of Terror 
S 3 ' mit: Forif it had, Socrates muſt needs 


her have feared 'it as much as we. But our O- 
Ju. pinion that it is Evil, is the only thing that 
ly makes it ſo. Therefore , whenever we meet 


en, } mith Obſtrutions and Perplexities, or fall 
if * into Troubles and Diſorders , let us be Juit, 
Ith | { and not lay the blame nhere it is not due ; 


"ut but impute 7t . all to our own Selves, and 
\d- our prefudicate Opinions. 

all 

Mm- COMMENT. 

ed 


on E were told before, what Means would 
P- 14 be Proper and EffeCtual for the preſers 
' ]ving an Even and Compeſed Temper of Mind, 
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in the midſt of all thoſe Hardfhips that fre. 
quently attend our beſt Aftions. That this 
might be accompliſhed by the Power of Pre. 
meditation ; by repreſenting theſe Inconveni. 
ences, as ſure to happen; and when we had 
made the worſt of ir, convincing our Selves 
that ſuch Notions were worth our Undertaking, 
even with all thoſe Incumbrances. Now that 
Rule proceeded upon the Work of our own 
Minds, but there is another here, ferch*d from 
the Nature of the Things themſelves, and the 


Conlideration of, thoſe Difficulties and Dangers ®: 


that uſe to give us Diſturbance. And here he 
changes his Method, and confirms what he ſays, 


not by ſome ſlight and trivial Inſtances, as he ? 
did before, but by Death, the greateſt and moſt * 
confounding one to Hamane Nature that can * 


be, For if the Argument hold good in this caſc, 
& muſt needs be a great deal ftronger with re- 
gard to all the reft, which ave, by our own 
Confeſſion, leſs diſmal and affrighting. 

To this purpoſe then he tells us, That thoſ: 
Things which we apprehend to be Evil, and 
which for that Reaſon diſcompoſe our Spirits, 
becauſe we think our Selves miferable under 
them, are really neither Evil themſelves, nor 
the true Caufes. of any Evil to us: But that al 
our Troubles and Perplexities are entirely ow- 
ing to the Opinions which we our Selves have 
entertained concerning them. 

For proof of this Determination, he produ- 
ces that, which of all the Things that we ap- 
prebend as Evil, is confeſſedly the greateſt and 
moſt terrible ; and ſhews, that even Death, nay 
z yialent and_ untimely Death, is yet no = 
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The Argument he uſes is ſhart indeed, but very 
full' and conclufive; the Method ard Coofe- 
quence whereof lies 'thns, Wharever is Evit io 
its own Nature, muft - needs appear fo ra all 
Mankind, and eſpecially to thofe whoſe Appre- 
henfions are moſt improved, and moft' ſairable 
to the real Nature of Things. Thns alt Thi 

that are naturally hot, or cold, or hcantifu}, 
or the like, appear: to alt People in their right 
Senſes. But Death does not appear evit to all 
People, nor are they nniverſally agreed in this 


©: Notion of it, ( For Socrates did not think it 
ſo ; He choſe ro undergo it, when it was in his 


Power to have declined it; He endured it with 


} all the Calmneſs and Compoſure imaginable: 
{ He ſpent that whole Day m which he died, 
* with his Friends, demonfrating ro them the 


Exiſtence and Immortality of the Soul, and the 
Efficacy of a Philoſophical Life in order ro Vir- 


' tue and Reformation, )) From all which Premi- 


ſes, this Conclufion evidently follows ; That, 
Death is not in its own Nature evi: And con- 
fequently, Thar oor Fears and Troubles con- 
cerning it do not. come from the Thing it (cif, 
but from a diſquieting Perſuaſion of its being 
evil, with which we poſſeſs and diſorder anr 


; own Minds. ; 

' And ſuch a Perſuaſion there may very well be, 
' though there be no Ground for it in the Na- 
ture of the Thing. For Honey. is not bitrer, 


and yet Men in the Jaundice, that have their 
Palates vitiated, from a conſtant Bitterneſs oc- 
caſioned by the overflowing of the Galt, are 


| prejudiced againſt ir, as if it were ſo. Now, 
! as the only way to bring theſe Perſons to diC- 


cern 
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cern Taſtes as they really are, is to carry of 
that Redundancy of Choler which corrupts their 
Palate; ſo in this Caſe, we-muſt remove the 
Diſtemper of the Mind, correct our Notions of 
Things, and make a right Judgment of what is 
really Good and Evil to us, by juſt DiſtinCtions 
between T hings that Are and Things that Are 
Ni in our own Power ; what is properly ours, 
and what belongs not to us, For according to 
this Rule, if Death be none of the Things in 
our Power, it cannot be evil; and though «t 


ſhould be granted ſuch, with regard to the Bo- kb. 
dy ; yet if it do not extend to the Soul, nor 


do that any Harm, it cannot be evil to us. 
Plato indeed, or Socrates as he is introduced 
by Plato, goes a great deal farther, and boldly 
affirms, that it is Good, and much to be pre- 
ferred before this Life that we lead in the Bo- 
dy ; and this, not only to ſome Perſons, and 
in ſome Circumſtances, as Men may be better 
or worſe ; but in general, and without Excepti- 
on, to all, For thus Socrates expreſſes himſelf 
in his Phedon ;, It may poſſibly ſurprize you, and 
ſeem a ſtrange Paradox, Tat this ſbould ve the on- 
ly Accident, that is good at all Times, and without 
any Reſerve; but yet ſo it is. In all other Caſes, 
nothing happens to a Man, which, as his Circum- 
ſtances may alter, he might not at another time bet- 
ter be without: But no Time, no Circumſtance, 
whatſoever, can render it more for a Man's Advan- 
tage to Live than to Dye. And Pliro, in his 
Book congerning Laws, ſpeaking in his own 
Perſon, delivers himſelf to this purpoſe: If [ 
may be allowed ro ſpeak, my Opinion freely, it is real- 
ly my Tudgment, that the Continuation of Soul as 
Boay 
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Body together, ' upon no' Conſideration," ought rather 
to be choſe than the Separation and Diſſolution ' of 
«them, 0150 08 © WI 7 
'- Now £fietws, 'tis'true; 'hath drawn his-Ar- 
gument"from that, which 45 generally eſteemed 
the moſt formidable Evil that we are capable 
"of ſuffering : But however, ſince molt 'of us, 
when we lye under the preſent Smart of. any 
Calamity, ſtraitway imagine it worfe than Death 
( for whar can be more aſual,” than for Peo- 
' ple in Painy and very often/in no great:Ex- 


Bo- BK! tremity' of/it- neither; to'wiſh' for Death to:de- 
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liver "theth from it, 'and whery reduced -to:Po- 
verty, to tell us they had 'much rather be Dead 
: than Live in Want, ) -upon' this Account; we 
may apply Epiftetws's Argument to theſe Inſtan- 
ces alſo, | 
As to Pain, What Degree of it is there ſo 
violent, that Men, nay even thoſe of low and 
wulgar Spirits, are not content to'go through, 
to core a dangerous Diſeaſe? They do not-only 
*Endure, but Chuſe and Pray for it : They thank 
their Phyſicians for putting them to Torture, 
and look upon Cutting ane Burning as Acts of 
the greateſt Tenderneſs' ant-Friendſhip. Now, 
though this makes it pretty plain, that Men 
to ar&-well pleaſed' to! pifrchaſe'Lifecfd tieaf, 
miſt nteds' - of Opiffion;2 that no- Pairr is-.fo 
terrible to' Humane - Nature as/ Dedth; yet the 
this V Uſe] would make” of this Obſervation 
$786 Thew'; that Men'-can' really ſuffer with 
ext Phtierice and Refolution ; can harden them. 
Fink oband what they . cufit very dreadful, 
anty nicer it'with a compoſed Countenance, when 
dnce they 2re perſuaded, that the enduring — 
Th H wil 
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will be for their Advagtage, What prodigiow 
Inſtances of Patience were the Lacedemonian 


Youths, who endured Scourgings ſo barbarous, 


as almaſt to expire under the Rod, and al 
this, merely for a little Oſtentation and Yain- 
glary? Now this, it is evident, they did not 
out of any Compulſion, but freely and cheer- 
fully z for they offer'd themſelves to the Tryal, 
of their own Accord. And the Reaſon why 
they held out ſo obſtinately, was, not that their 
Senſe of Pain was leſs quick and tender than 
ether Peoples, (though more hard'ned too than 
People that indulge themſelves in Efteminacy 
and Eaſe) but becauſe they thonght it their 
Glory and their Virtye to ſuffer manfully and 
reſolutely. 

For the ſame Reaſon, Epiltetus would tel 
you, that Poverty is no ſuch formidable Thing 
neither, becaufe he can produce the - Exampl: 
of Crates the Thebes te the contrary z wh, 
when he difpoſed of all he was worth to tht 
Publick, and faid, 


Let others heey ax mourn loft ſtore, 
Crates own Hands makg Crates poor, 


That Moment put an, End to his Slavery, and 
that his Freedom commenced from the time 
he had disburdened himſelf of bis Wealth, 
Now the manifeſt Conſequence of all this 5 
That nothing of this kind is terrible and inſup 
portable in its own Nature, as we fondly ims 
gine; fo far from it, that there may be ſom! 
Caſes, when they are much more eligible, and 
better for ns: I mean, when they are cegyer 
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«d to higher and more excellent Purpaſes for 

our own Selves ; by tending to the Advantage 
Improvement of the Reaſonable Soul. 

The only Expedient to retain an Even Tem- 
per in the midſt of theſe Accidents, is, to poſ- 
eſs our Minds with juſt Notions of them; and 
the regulating of theſe Nations is in our own 
Power : conſequently, the preventing thoſe Dil- 
prders that proceed from the Want of ſuch 8 
Regulation is in our own Power too. And one 
great Advantage to Perſons thus diſpoſed will be, 
The Learning how to manage thoſe Things that 
are not at our Diſpoſal, as though they were, Far 
if it be not in my Power to prevent Defamation 
or Diſgrace, the Loſs of my Goods or my Eſtate, 
Affronts and violent Inſults upon my Perſon xg 
yet thus much is in my Power, to poſleſs my 
ſelf with right Apprehenſions of theſe Things 
to conſider them, not only not as Evils, bur 
ſometimes the Inſtruments and Occaſions of 
great Good, Now ſuch an Opinion as this, 
makes it almoſt the ſame Thing to a Man, as 
if they did not happen at all; or, which is all 
one, makes him think hunſelf never the Worſe, 
but ſometimes the Better for them, when they 
do. And I take it for granted, that every Wiſe 
Man will allow it more for Our, that is, for 
the Souls Honour and Advantage, to have beha- 
ved our Selves gallantly under Afﬀflictions, than 
never to have been afflicted at all: And the 
greater theſe Afflictions were, the greater, in 
proportion, ſtill is the Honour and Advantage 
gained by them. Fory/AFÞ to Bodies that are 
able to bear it, the violenteſt Motions exerciſe 
them beſt, and make greateſt Improvements of 
2 Health, 
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Health, and Strength, and Activity ; ' f* th 
Mind too, muſt be pur upon ſharp Tryals ſome. 
times, 'to qualifie it for {nftering gallantly whe 
any Accident gtves' ns an Occation. And thi; 
may be -accompliſ?d theſe two Ways't By get 
ting a right Notion of them z and; By bein: 
well prepared againſt them : which-is to 
done partly, by accuſtoming'the Body'to Hard. 
ſhip, which indeed is of general wſe, and'hat) 
enabled even” Ignorant and Ill Men to fligh 
Blows, and other Parms; which we common; 
think intolerables and partly too, by fixing 
the Mind in 'a provident Forccaft; and diſtan 
Expectation of them. And all thefe Things w: 
may certainly do, if we pleaſe, & & 

Now, if neither Death, nor any - of thoſ: 
Things we dread moſt, have any Thing tliar i 
formidable in their own Nature; ir rs' plain, 
neither they, nor the Perſons that inflict them, 
are the Cauſe of our Trouble, but we our Selves 
and onr own Opinions bring this upon our 
Selves, When therefore the Mind feels it ſelf 
perplexed with Grief or Fear, or any other 
Paſſion, the Blame is our own; and nothing 
but our Opinions ?re accountable for ſach'Dif- 
orders. | 


Nene but ignorant and- undiſeiplin?d People tax 
others mith their Misfortunes, The You 
Proficient blames himſelf; but the Philoſophe 
indeed blames neither others nov bimelf, 


The Connexion of chis with what went be- 
fcre, 15 fo cloſe, that if = ConrpinCtion were 
acded, and we road it thus, For 'nong but 49u0- 
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raut, and wundiſciplin'd People tax others with their 
Migfortunes, it had given a very good Reaſon 
why. we ſhould never lay our Troubles, or Fears, 
or Diſorders, or any other Calamity we fancy 
our Selyes-in, to any Thing or any Bodies 
Charge, but our own, Since this Way of pro- 
ceeding, he {ays, comes from want of being 
taught better, And then to this Charafter of 
the Ignorant and Undiſciplin'd, he adds that of 
One who is a Beginner only in Philoſophy, and 
one who hath attained to a Maſtery in it. 

The Perfect Philoſopher never thinks any 
Thing. that befalls him, Evil, nor charges any 
Body, with being the Occaſion of his Misfor- 
runes, becauſe he lives: up to the DiCtares of 
Nature and Reaſon, and is never diſappointed 
in kis Purſuits and Delires, nor ever overta- 
ken with his Fears. 

He that is but Raw ard unfiniſhd, does in- 
deed ſometimes miſs of his Deſires, and falls 
into the Miſchicfs he wonld flee trom, becauſe 
the brutiſh Inclinations move too ſtrongly in 
him at ſuch Times. And when this happens, 
the firſt-Elements he learn*d, which taught him 
to diſtinguiſh Things /z and Ort of our Power, 
tcach hum too, That he himſelf, and-none bur 
lie, is the true Cauſe of all his Diſappoint- 
ments; and all his Diſaſters: And the Occaſion 
of them all was his miſtaking the Things with- 
our vs, and placing a Man's proper Good and 
Evil in them. 

But you will fay, periaps, Since this Young 
Plyloſopher knows, That.our own proper Goo4 
and Evil "depends upon ,our own Power 'and 
Cioice, ( and the gcculing himſelf implics that 
3 1 3; he 
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he knows thus much } how comes it to paſs, 
that he takes wrong Meaſures, and renders 
himſelf liable to this Blame? Probably, becauſe 
the Knowledge of Good and Evil is the firſt ſtep 
to be made toward Virtue 4 this being the pro- 
per Act of Reaſon: But the brutiſh Appetite 
do not always preſently ſubmit ro Reaſon, nor 
ſuffer themſelves to be eaſily reduced and tem- 
pered by it: and eſpecially where # happens, 
as it does very often, that Reaſon is Negligent 
and Sluggiſh ; and the Irrational Part aftive, 
and perpetually in Motion ; by which meanz 
the Paſſions gather Strength, and uſurp an ab- 
ſolute Dominion, This was the Caſe of her 
in the Play ; 


Remorſe and Senſe of Guilt draw back, my Soul, 
But ſtronger Paſſion does her Powers controml, 
With Rage tranſported, I puſh boldly on, 

And fee the Precipice I cannot ſhun, 


So that for ſome time it is pretty tolerable, if 
Reaſon can work upon the Paſſions, and either 
draw them by Force, or charm and win them 
over ſome ſofter way : For, when this is done, 
then the Knowledge of the Intelligent Part is 
more clear and inſtruftive, and proceeds with- 
out any Diſtraftion at all. No wonder there- 
fore, if Men but little trained in Philoſophy 
make ſome falſe Steps, while their Paſſions are 
not yet totally ſubdued, and their Reaſon does 
not operate in its full Strength. And when 
they dq ©, they accuſe Themſelves only, s 
having admitted that Niſtinftion of Things in 
and gut of our own Power, though as yet _ 

ec 
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ſeem to have but an imperfe& Notion of it. 

But they that are Ignorant, and abfolutely 
untaught, muſt needs commit a World of Er- 
tors, both becauſe of that violent Agitation 
which their Paſſions are continually in, and of 
the Ignorance of their rational Part, which hath 
not yet learn'd to diſtinguiſh real Good and 
Evil, from what is ſo in appearance only : Nor 
does it take them off from Brutality, not ſo 
much as in Thonght only. By Brutality I mean 
ſuch low and mean Notions, as perfuade us, 


* that our Body is properly our Selves, and our 


Nature; or, which is yet worſe, when we think 
our Riches ſo as the Coverons do. Now while 
we continue thus ignorant, there are ſeveral 
Accounts to be given for our doing amiſs: We 
do it, becauſe we think all our Good and Evil 
conſiſts in Things without us4 and, not being 


. at all ſenſible, what is properly the Happineſs 


or Unhappineſs of Humane Nature, or whence 
it proceeds, we fall foul upon other: People ; 
and fancy, that they who obſtru& or deprive 
us of thoſe External Advantages we ſo eagerly 
purſue ; or that bring upon us any of the Ca- 
lamities we would avoid, are the real Cauſes of 
all our Mifery. Though in truth, neither thoſe 
External Advantages which we call Good, nor 
thoſe Calamitics we call Evil, are what we take 
them fors but as Circumſtances are ſometimes 
ordered, may prove the direct contrary, For 
our Folly in this caſe, is juſt like that of filly 
Boys, that cannot endure their Maſters, bne 
think them their worſt Enemics, and the Cauſe 
of a World of Miſery ; but value and love thoſe 
as their Friends indeed, that invite them to Play 
and Pleaſure. H 4 This 
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Thus Epiferus hath given a ſhort, but exaQt 
CharaGer of theſe three ſorts of Perſons. The 
Perfect Philoſophers are guilty of no Miſcar- 
riages; for their Underſtanding is ſufficiently 
accompliſhed to direCt them, and the Irrational 
Part readily ſubmits to- thoſe Directions. So 
that here is nothing but Harmony and Compli. 
ance, and conſequemtly, they have no Body tq 
lay any Miſery to the Charge of ; for indeed, 
they cannot labour under any. Thing, that is 
truly- and properly Miſery, They cauſe none 
to themſelves; for. this were a Contradiction 
to the Perfection of their Wiſdom and Virtue ; 
and nothing elſe cauſes them any,. for they do 
not ſuppoſe any External Cauſes capable of do- 
ing it, 

The Ignorant and Untaught err in both theſe 
Reſpects. Neither their Reaſon, nor their 
Paſſions are rightly diſpoſed. And they Jay 
all their Unhappineſs to others, upon--an Er- 
roneous Imagination, ' that it proceeds from 
Things: withoot vs, --And indeed, it 1s ealie 
and pleaſanmr, and fit for ignorant Wretches, 
to ſhuffle! oft their own Faults from themiclycs, 
and throw them npon other People, 

The Young Prohicient, who hath attained to 
the firſt Principles of Witdom, though he be 
guilry of ſome Miſcarriages, and fall now and 
then into Evil, yet he underſtands wherein it 
conliits, and from whence it is derived, and 
what it was that firſt gave Birth to it; and 
therefore he lays'it at the right Door. And 
theſe Marks are fo diſtinguiſhing, that no Man, 
who makes a wiſe uſe of them, can be in dan- 
ger of confounding: theſe three Claſles of Men, 

\ the 
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theAccompliſh'd Philoſopher, the Rude and Un- 
taught, and the Young Proficient. 

This Metaphor is ſo much the more warrant- 
able and pertinent, from the Reſemblance which 
Education bears to the Management of our 
Selves : For this is properly the Training up of 
& Child under the Care and Correftion of a 
Maſter, Our Senſual Part is the Child in us, 
and, like all other Children, does not know its 
»n Good, and is violently bent upon Pleaſure 

d Paſtime, The Maſter that' has the Care of 

, is our Reaſon ; this faſhions our Deſires, 
preſcribes them their Bounds, reduces and re- 
ſtrains them, and 'direfts them to that which 
is beſt for- them, So that the Ignorant and 

ntaught live the Life of a Child left to him- 

If, run giddily on, are perpetually in 'Fault, 
as being heady and heedleſs, and minding no- 
thing, but the gratifying their own Inclinations ; 
3nd ſo theſe Men never think themſelves to 
blame. The Young Proficiegts have their Ma- 
ſter at hand, CorreCfting and Inſtrufting them ; 
and the Child in them is pretty towardly, and 
bzpins to ſubmit to Rules. So that if theſe 
Men are at any 'time in the wrong, they are 
preſently ſenſible who hath been to blame, and 
accuſe no body but the Offender himſelf. ' Bu t 
the Perfet and Accompliſh'd Pliloſophers are 
fach, whoſe Maſter keeys a conſtant Eye upon 
them, and hath conquered the Child's ſtubborn 
and perverſe Spirit, So that now he 1s cor- 
rected, and improved, and hath attained to 


the Perfettion he was intended for ; that is, the 


deing obſervant to the Maſter, and abſolutciy 
a his Direftion, For the proper Virtue of a 
Child 
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Child is this, Readineſs to receive and to obey 
Inſtructions. | 


CHaT ad 


Suffer not your ſelf to be exalted with any Ex- 
cellence that is not properly your own. If 
your Horſe ſhould be tranſported with his 
Beauty, and boaſt of it, this were tolerable 
in him: But when you value your ſelf, 
«nd brag of his Beauty, conſider, That you 
are not proud of any Excellence in your ſelf, 
but in your Horſe. Tow will ſay then, 
What is « Man's own ? I anſwer, A right 
Uſe of his Idea's., And when you manage 
theſe as you onght, then you may be allon- 
ed to pleaſe your ſelf. For this is being 
exalted with ſome Excellence that is pro 


perly yours, 
COMMENT. 


bo foregoing Chapters acquainted us, what 
Method muſt be taken to deliver our ſelves 
from Grief, and Fear, and Confuſion, when 
any calamitous Circumſtances from without 
threaten our Peace: This directs us how to pre- 
ſerve an Even and Compoſed Mind when any 
External Adyantages would ſhake our Moders- 
tion. Now theſe Advantages he calls None of 
Ours, in Agreement with what he faid at the 

Begin- 
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Beginning of his Book, That the Things out of our 
Power are Feeble, and Servile, and liable to Oppo- 


ſition, and not Ours, but Another's, And upon 


the being conſcious to our Selves of any ſuch 
_— Advantages, he forbids us to be ex- 
alted, 

By this Exaltation, I underſtand here, not any 
Inſolence or Haughtineſs, or Arrogance of Hu- 
mour, as the Word is ſometimes uſed in an ill 
Senſe ; (for ſure we are not allowed to be ex- 
alted in ſuch a manner as this, upon the account 
of any Advantage whatſoever, though never ſo 
real a Good, though never ſo truly our own,) 
but, as I apprehend, this Exaltation ſignifies, 
the being ſatisfied with our ſelves, and imagi- 
ning, that we are Better or Happier upon the 
account of ſome additional Good , which now 
we have, but had not formerly, So that he 
ſays, we muſt not think our ſelves ever the bet- 
ter for that Good which belongs not to us, nor 
imagine that anothers Excellence , adds any 
thing to ours. For every Good belongs to its 
own proper Subjeft in which it ſubſiſts, and 
whoſe Quality it is, and no other can pretend 
to any.right in it. The Goodneſs, for inſtance 
of a Horſe, belongs to the Horſe himſelf, and 
not tous; for if he be bold and fleet, and ma- 
nageable, he hath indeed the proper Excel- 
lences of a Horſe z but which way does this make 
for our Commendation ? How is this the Excel- 
lence of a Man ? Or what augmentation can 


the Virtue or the Happineſs of his Owner receive 


from it ? 

Yes, you'll ſay, the Excellence of any Poſ- 
ſefſions , redqunds to the Poſſeſſor , and the 
Good- 
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Goodneſs of the Inſtruments, to-the benefit of 
the Artificers that uſe them. According to the 
common Opinion of the*World , "tis acknow- 
Jedged they do, But pray , . is. the Excellency 
of an Ax, ſuppoſe, able to. make him a good 
Carpenter, who was not- one before > In this 
caſe therefore we ſhould diſtinguiſh between the 
Excellencies peculiar to the Tool, and thoſe 
peculiar to the Work-man, with relation to the 
Trade he profeſſes. The proper Excellence of 
an Ax, istocarry a good Edge, and to be made 
neat and true ; this renders it fit for Service, 
and for the Work to be cut out by it : For e- 


very Inſtrument is commended by its Work, 


But this contributes nothing to the perfettion 
of the Carpenter; for his Excellence, and pro- 
per Commendation, conſiſts in obſerving Pro- 
portions, and Rules of Art ; and he is judged 
by this, and not by the Work done by him, 
becauſe that may happen to fail, from ſome 
Defect either in the Stuff he wrought upon, or 
the Tools he wroaght with, or Twenty other 
accidental ObſtruCtions. 

Well, Burt what is properly our own Excel- 
lence, upon the account of which we may bc 
admitted to look upon our ſclves as hetter and 
happter than we were bzfore ? At the beginning 
of his Book, the firſt thing he mentioned of 
this kind, was 4 j:/t and true Opinion ;, but here 
he cai:s It 4 7172: Uſe and Management of Ideas ; 
lo that Opizton in that place, and Ideas in this, 
henity onc and the ſame thing... For we judge 
of things by the different Repreſentations of 
them to our Minds, and thoſe Judgments arc 
Jomctimes true, and ſometimes falſc, Now the 
F right 
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right Management of Ideas, is, when what ap- 
pears to vs; - agrees exactly with the nature of 
things themſelves, and when we proceed upon 
theſe Appearances ſo, that the Jndgments we 
form uponi them, carry nothing in them that 
is falſe and inconfi ſtent ; as it would be, if we 
ſhould affirtn,' that Intemperince i is Good, and 
Temperance Evil, | 

But the moſt proper Senſe of this Uſe of T- 
deas, as Nature and Reafon direft, F look upon 
to be a Deſire of" 'thoſe things that are Good, 
and an Avetfion' and Deteſtation of thoſe that 
are Evil, . when we have not only'a bare ſpe- 
culative Notion, what is Good, and what is E- 
vil ; but deſire and purſue that! which we think 
to be Good,” and'decline and abhor'that which 
we think to be Evil. And- this 'may 'very well 
be called 6ur own' proper Excellence ; becanſe 
the Regulation-of ” our Defires 'and' Averſions; 
according to Reaſon and Nature ; is always in 
our own * power, _ though the Exerting thefe, 
and making them effectual by outward adts, 1s 
not always ſo. 

And yet it is highly probable, that Epitetus 
may intend ſomething farther ſtil], by this righr 
uſe of Ideas; which is, That our Praftice and 
Echaviour ſhould expreſs a conſtant Conformi- 
ty to theſe True Opinions, and Regular De- 
fires. That we ſhould not think it ſufficient. ro 
—_ it our Senſe, that' Temperance is a Vic- 

'bot ſhould be actually Temperate , and 
mid al our A&tions ſpeak the Conceptions of 
our Mind, and: the regulzrity of our Deſires 
upon this' 'occafi of: Not to ſatisfy our ſelves 
with the empty Commendations of Juſtice, no 
nor 
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nor with a few faint and feeble Deſires of this 
Vertue ; (for this is what follows of courſe, 
and whatever we apprehend as Good, we can- 
not but apprehend as Deſirable too at the ſame 
time,) and yet allow our ſelves in Adts of In- 
juſtice. This is the Caſe of Impotent and In- 
continent Perſons z they deſire Vertue, but that 
Deſire is overborn by a ſtronger, that inclines 
to Pleaſure, Their Reaſon diicerns what ſhould 
be done, _ not {o clearly and powerfully 
as it might and ought, and for a while ſtands 
up in its Vindication ; and the Vertuous De- 
ſires and Averſions which are rightly diſpoſed, 
but weak and confuſed, ſtrike in, and take its 
rt z but preſently the Brutiſh Inclinations, 
ike an lmpetuous Torrent, bear down all be- 
fore them, diſtratt and divert the Man from 
his cooler purpoſes, and drive him to do what 
is moſt agreeable to his preſent heat, This 
is juſt the Deſcription I gave before of Me- 
dee, when the Tragedian brings her in with 
theſe Words, which 1 have fo oft had occaſion 
to repeat, 


Remorſe and ſenſe of Guilt pull back, my Soul, 
But ſtronger Paſſion does her Powers controwl. 
With Rage tranſported, I ruſh boldly on, 

Hnd ſee the Precipice I cannot ſhun. 


So then it is by no means ſufficient, that a 
Man's Judgment is rightly informed , and that 
bis Deſires are vertuouſly inclined in many in- 
ſtances, unleſs he be all of a piece ; and take 
care, that the Commendableneſs of his Practice, 
hold correſpondence with the truth of his O- 
pinions. 
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pinions. This is the right and beſt uſe of our 
Ideas, and this we may think our own peculiar 
Excellence, but no External Advantage can ever 
be ſo, For , as the particular Commendation 
of a Carpenter , conlidered as a Carpenter, is 
his working according to the Rules of Art and 
Proportion, fo the peculiar Excellence of a Phi- 
loſopher, depends upon the Ideas and AﬀeCtions 
of his Mind , being Juſt and Good ; and: the 
Exerting this Excellence, is the calling theſe out 
into aft, and demonſtrating them to the World 
by a Vertugus Conyerſation. 
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As when a. Ship lies in Port, and you go ot 


far Freſh Water , you happen to meet with 
Shell-Fiſh, or Sallads npon the Coaſt ;, this 
is an uccidental Advantage, and. beſide your 
main purpoſe ; but ſtill your Thoughts muſt 
be fixed'\upon the Ship, and it ſhould be your 
great care tb attend the Maſters Call ; that 
fo when he gives you the Signal, you may 
quit all readily, and not be bound, and car- 
ried away by Violence, as Sheep muſt be ſer- 
ved, So here in the Affairs of the World, 
if it be your Fortune, inſtead of Fiſh or 
Sallad, to light upon a Beloved Wife or 
Child, which give an agreeable reliſh to Life, 
none of theſe Matters muſt be ſuffered to 
detain you. But when the Maſter gives you 
the Siznal, all muſt be left, and the beſs of 
your Way made to the Ship. But if you ave 
in Tears , be ſure you never ſtir far from 
the Ship, for fear you be ont of the way when 
the Maſter calls. 


COMMENT. 


E hath by a Short, but Ingenious Diſconrſe, 
:-erideavoured to draw us off from the pur- 


ſuit of thoſe External Advantages, upon which 
we are uſed to fet fo great a value, by ſhew- 
ing us, that all theſe things are neither in our 


Diſpoſal. 
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Diſpoſal, nor any ſuch Happineſs, as can be 
properly called ours. But now, leſt this Ar- 
2ument of his ſhould be ſo far miſtaken, or 
wreſted beyond its true purpoſe, as to be thought 
to debar us of Marriage, and other innocent 
Enjoyments and Satisfattions, and abſolutely to 
forbid us the having any thing at all to do with 
the World and its Advantages z he acquaints us 
in the next place, what things thoſe are which 
he allows the Enjoyment of , and with what 
Limitations we ought to enjoy them z viz. I hat 
we ſhould leave our Selves and them at the Dif- 
polal of God, and reſign all to his Providence, 
without Reſerves and then in ſuch an Humble 
Dependence as this is, to uſe and value them 
moderately, and as they deſerve. That our 
Concern is due in the greateſt Meaſure, to the 
Neceſſities of Life, and ſach as Humane Nature 
cannot ſubſiſt without s which Epittetas here hath 
expreſſed , by a Ship's Watering , meaning by 
this, Food, and Raimert, and Dwelling, and 
ſuch other things, as they who look no farther 
than juſt needful Supplies, ſatisfy themſelves 
withal. Theſe things therefore are allowed to 
be a part of our Care, provided it be but in 
the Second place, and with ſubordination to a 
Higher Good, 

As for ſuch things as are not abſolutely neceſ- 
ary, but only the Conveniences of Life, as a 
Wife, Children, Eſtate, and the like, theſe he 
calls Accidental Advantages , and beſides our main 
purpoſe, and therefore they are allowed the 
Third Place in our Eſteem. When a Bounti- 
ſul Providence beſtows theſe upon us, we are 
lo receive and uſe them ſeaſonably ; and be 

t, I ſure 
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ſure to keep our Mind 'ever fixed upon our 
Chief and moſt Deſirable Good, Bur as for 
Pleaſures, and Riches, and Honours, and Pre- 
ferments, and ſuch other Impertinencies, he wall 
not ſo much as admit theſe into the number of 
his Accidental Advantages, but ſuppoſes them 
inconſiſtent with a ſtrictly Rational and Virtuous 

onverſation, For theſe arc what he told us 
before, muſt be wholly laid aſide : But the En- 
joyments of Marriage, and ſuch other Conve- 
\ niences of Humane Nature, he adviſed to have 
ſuſpended for a time only, while Mep were 
oung and Unexperienced in the Study of Vir- 
tye, that ſo their firſt Beginnings might meer 
with no Interruption, but take good Root, and 
faſten yupon the Mind. And for this Reaſon, 
when Men have made ſome progreſs, and are 
arrived to ſuch a degree of PerfeCtion, as may 
qualify them to uſe theſe with ſafety, then he 
allows them to enjoy them, provided ſtill it be 
in the quality of an Additional Advantage, and 
not a Principal Delign, 

Now the Alluſion he hath made uſe of for 
this purpoſe, ſeems to be exceeding proper and 
pertinent ; for the old Moraliſts in their Fables, 
have commonly choſen the Sea to repreſent this 
Mortal State; the Roughneſs of irs Waves, its 
frequent Ebbs and Floods, the Tempeſtuovs 
Weather to which it lies expoſed, and the ſut- 
focating all that ſink into it, do abundantly 
juſtify rhe "Metaphor. By the Ship, may be 
meant, that which unites the Soul to the Body, 
and brings her into this Mortal State, whe- 
ther it be Fate or Fortune, or whatever el 
you will pleaſe to call it, The Maſter of this 
Ship 
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Ship is God , who ' governs and diſpoſes all 
things,' and commands the 'Souls iato their re- 
ſpective Bodies, according as his own infinite 
Wiſdom, and render Care ſees fir, and in pro- 

ion to their own Deſerts. The bringing 
this Ship into Port, ts the aſligning to theſe 
Souls. their- proper Station, and Country, and 
Family ; by vertue whereof, ſome are born in 
one Climate and Nation, an« ſome in another. 
Some are deſcended from Great and Noble Fa- 
milies, and others meanly borh ; ſome of Vir- 
tuous or Healthful Parents, and others of Vi- 
cious and Difcaſed ones. The going out for 
freſh Water, is the Care we take for ſupplying 
the Neceſlicies of Nature , withont which, it is 
impoſſible that Life ſhould be ſupported : And 
indeed, what 1s there in this ſtate of Mortali- 
ty of ſuch general uſe ? what that we can ſo 
little want , both for the making of our Meat 
and Drink , as Water > What is intended by 
gathering Sallads or Shelfiſh by the by, himſelf 
hath very elegantly informed vs, by inſtancing 
in a Wife, and an Eſtate; and acquainting us 
withal, that when Providence is pleaſed to be- 
ſtow them upon us, we are not to refuſe them ; 
but ſo neither are we to receive or value them, 
as either the principal and moſt deſirable Goods, 
or indeed ſuch as are properly ours. For the 
Firſt and Chief Good, is that Diſpoſition of 
Mind that is ever obedient to the Maſter of 
the Ship, ever attentive to his Call. Nor muſt 
we lay our ſelves out upon theſe Matters, as 
we were allowed to do upon Water, or neceſ- 
fary things ; but look upon them as additional 
Comforts, and ſuch as help ro make Life caſie 
& 2 and 
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and convenient. Now if this Maſter call us to 
the Ship, and give order for our returning back 
to himſelf, and to that which is our True, our 
Native Country, make the beſt of your way, (ſays 
he) to the Ship; leave every thing that relates 
to this Mortal Life, be ready to obey his firſt 
Orders, and do not loiter, or hanker upon any 
thing behind, for fear/ when Nature cuts the 
Cable, your Inclinations ſtill be left on Shore, 
Go you muſt, that's moſt certain, and therefore 
it is that he tells you, if you do not follow rea- 
dily and chearfully, and quit all of your own 
accord, you ſhall be tied Neck and Heels, like 
Sheep, and thrown under Hatches; that is, you 
ſhall be forced, and torn away , and thruſt out 
of the World, like thoſe Fooliſh and Sheepiſh 
Wretches,that dye with Cowardice and ReluCtan- 
cy, and Unmanly Lamentations of themſelves 
and their Friends, 

But there is yet another Caution obſervable 
here, which 1s, That the Perſon to whom the 
Enjoyment of Marriage, and ſuch others, as 
are the additional Advantages of Life, are_al- 
lowed, mult be ſure to indulge himſelf in ſuch 
Enjoyment of them only, 2s is ſcaſonable ; that 
ſo when he hath taken as much of theſe as is 
fit for him, he may remove without any delay, 
and readily comply with the Maſter's Firſt Call. 
But if a Man be Old, and draws near his End, 
he will do beſt to keep himſelf wholly diſinga- 
ged, and entertain himſelf with nothing ſo much 
as the conſtant Thought and ExpeCtation of the 
Ships Sailing , and his quitting the Shore, for 
fear, when the time of his Return comes, and 
the Malter calls, he be retarded by his Burden, 
and 
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and faſtned down to the Land, and be forced 
with a great deal of unbecoming Concern, to 
leave a Young Wife , and Pretty Children be- 
hind, And ſurely an Old Man upon all Ac- 
counts, hath much greater reaſon to prepare 
for leaving the World, than to entertain him- 
ſelf with vain Projects of ſerling in it. 


—— ——— 


CH AP. XIII. 


Trouble not your ſelf' with wiſhing that things 
may be juſt as you would have them ;, but be 
well pleaſed they ſhould be, juſt as they are, 


axd then you will live eaſie. 


COMMENT. 


HE laſt Chapter inſtrufted us, what Ex- 
ternal Advantages thoſe are, which we are 
allowed to partake of, and how we muſt govern 
our ſelves with'regard to them ; that thoſe which 
are neceſſary for the Support of Humane Na- 
ture, muſt be uſed and valued accordingly ; thoſe 
which are convenient, as Additional Comforts, 
and only things by the by z but that neither the 
one, nor the other, muſt be made our chief 
am, Now after the Enjoyment of theſe things 
allowed under ſuch Limitations, he proceeds 
here to dire&t us by what means we may uſe and 
enjoy them, without any Prejudice or Paſſion, ſo 
as to avoid Diſquiet, and live always free and 
eaſe, The great ObſtruCtion to this, is a perpe- 
I 3 tual 
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tual Fretfulneſs of Temper, and repining at 
whatever happens to us ; and this can never be 
cured, but by one of theſe Two ways , either 
that Providence ſhould order 21] things agrecably 


. to our Humour, or that we ſhould bring our own 


Humour to be ſatisfied with whatever Providence 
thinks fit to order, The former of theſe,that Pro- 
vidence ſhould appoint every thing juſt as we 
would hare it, is neither poſliblc for us to bring 
abour, nor would it at all times be for our Ad- 
vantage, if we could ; for it often happens, that 
we are molt eager and fond of thoſe things 
which are prejudicial to us, cither upon the ac- 
count of our Ignorance, becauſe we do not. ſee 
the Nature and Conſzquence of them; or 
through the predominancy ef our Paſſions, which 
puts a Fiaſs upon rhe -Þdgment ,, and inchines 
Reaſon to comply with che Senſual and Brutiſh 
part. So that in efiec; there js*but one way 
left to be eaſie ; and that is, to be of ſo equal, 
ſo religned a Liſpolitian , as to fit down well 
content with whatever Providence ſees good to 
appoint. | 

Now this may poſlibly be cenſured by ſome, 
as an exceeding hard, and indeed an lmprati- 
cable -Precept, and: that no Man; can bein good 
carnelt, when he pretends to perſwade People, 
that they ought to be well. pleaſed, things ſhould be 
juſt as they are: For what, Man of. Common Senſe 
can be ſo, when he obferves the pyblick and 
gencral Calamitics of, , Mankind ?- 1s is; poſſible, 
tat ſuch dire cfizfs of Providence , as Earih- 
quakes, and Inundations.,, and Fires, and Fa- 
mines, and Peftilenecs, . and Murrxains of Cattel, 
end Þ:aſlings of . Fruit ; or that the Wicked 
and 
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and Barbarous Inſolencies Men are guilty of, 
to one another, the Ravaging whole Countries, 
Burning and Sacking of Cities, the Imprifon- 
ments and Slaveries, the Murders and Robbe- 
ries, the Rapine and Violence, and nnbounded 
Luſt, that have driven them paſt all Senſe of 
God and Religion, and utterly deſtroyed Mo- 
rality , and Vertue, and Friendſhip, and Mu- 
tual Faith; and have fo utterly ruined ſeveral 
Arts and Sciences, which it hath coſt many A- 
ges to contrive and bring to maturity, that we 
have nothing left of ſome,but the empty Names ; 
and of others, which ought to be look'd upon 
25 the eſpecial Gifts, and immediate Diſcove- 
ries of Heaven, for the benefit and ſupport of 
Mankind, ſuch as Phyſick, and ArchiteCture, and 
the like, we have no more than ſome faint Sha- 
dows, and imperfect Images remaining How, 
[ fay, is it poſlible, that theſe, and many other 
Calamitics, and monſtrous Wickedneſles, which 
the preſent Age 1s perfectly overrun with, ſhould 
be matter of Pleaſure or Contentment? And 
who is there that cen take Satisfaction , I do 
not ſay in ſeeing, or bearing a part in them, but 
lo much as to endure the very hearing them 
named, except he be firſt forſaken of all Hu- 
manity, and all Goodneſs? 

Such Doubts as theſe, which give ſometimes 
oreat Perplexity , not only to the Weak and 
Common Man, but to the Thinking and more 
Accompliſhed Perſons, will receive ſacisfaCtion, 
if either Epifetzs be allowed to have any Autho- 
rity in what he ſays, or the great Governor of 
all things, be granted to order the World in 
Wiſdom and Juſtice, For our Piety and our Ad- 
I 4 vantage, 
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vantage , will be ſure to terminate in the ſame 
Obje&t, as Epiftetws himſelf will aſſure vs more 
fully hereafter, 

In anſwer therefore to the ObjeCtion, I ſay, 
That if all theſe deplorable Accidents which 
the Objetor hath given ſo Tragical an Account 
of, be really Evil, and ſuch as they are generally 
eſteemed to be, it is not poſlible, that either 
any Good Man ſhould, without forteiting that 
Character, be pleaſed to have them ſo; nor 
could the Providence of Almighty God be ac- 
quitted from the Imputation of being the cauſe 
of Evil to us; nor could Men ever prevall 
with themſelves, to Honour, or Love, or pay 
Adoration to ſuch a Deity. For let Men pre- 
tend what they will, no Arguments in the 
World are able to produce theſe AﬀeCtions for 
the Author of Miſery and Miſchief. Jt is a 
Principle rooted in every Creature, as Epi- 
fetus will ſhew you, to hate, and decline, and 
run away from all things that are prejudicial to 
it themſelves, or the cauſe of other things be- 
ing ſo to it, But whatever is for its Benefit, 
and productive of its Happineſs, theſe things 
it naturally courts and admires, 

Thus much 1s certain, upon ſuppoſition that 
theſe Accidents are really Evil ; but now, if 
notwithſtanding our dreadful Apprehenſions of 
them, they be in truth no ſuch matter, but ra- 
ther Good , as conducing very much to ſome 
mighty Benefit, and directed to excellent Pur- 
poſes ; and that if any Evil do indeed attend 
theſe Diſpenſations, this is what the Nature of 
the things is no way concern'd in, but is wholly 
owing to the Deſires and ſtrong Impulſes of 
our 


A 
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our own Minds: In this caſe, it will by no 
means follow , that he, who is well enough 
pleaſed all things ſhould be juſt as they are, is 
either a Vicious or a Barbarous Man ; nor can 
we with any colour , charge the Evil we find 
in the World upon theſe Occaſions, to Almigh- 
ty God, but mult acquit his Providence, and ac» 
knowledge it to be infinitely Wiſe and Good. 

Now the Things in which all theſe ſeeming 
Evils are, and from whence they ſpring, muſt 
be conſidered in this Condition ot Mortality ; 
and undergoing the viciſſitudes of Generation 
and Corruption, either as Bodies or Souls. And 
of theſe Souls again, ſome are Irrational, of 
the ſame Date and Duration with the Body ; 
and having none, or but very little peculiar Ex- 
cellence of their own.,, their Office and Power 
extends no farther, than) meerly the animating 
thoſe Bodies to which they belong 3; and there. 
fore all their Motions depend upon , and pro- 
ceed in ConjunCtion with the Bodies. Bur 0- 
ther Souls are Rational : Theſe have an inward 
principle of Motion; and an Eſſence and Excel- 
lence diſtin from their Bodies ; they move by 
their own Choice, and are abſolute in the diſ- 
poling their own Deſires and Inclinations. Now 
the Bodies belonging to theſe , being in their 
own Nature purely Mechanical, and deriving 
their Eſſence from External Cauſes, are ſubject 
to the Motions of Heavenly Bodies, which in- 
fluence their Generation and Corruption , and 
= various Alterations through which they 
paſs. 

But if we come nearer, and deſcend to the 
Immediate and Material Cauſes, then they = 
move 
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moved and affected by a mutual Operation up- 
on one another, For this is agreeable to all 
the Reaſon in the World, that Temporary and 
Corrupctible things, ſhould depend upon the E- 
ternal for their Subſiſtence, and be obedient to 
their Iaflnences ; Mechanic?l Beings, npon ſuch 
as are endued with a Faculty of Self-Motion ; 
and thoſe that are contained within others, up- 
on the Ambients that contain them, This is 
the conſtant Method and Rule of Nature, that 
theſe ſhould follow the others Superiour to 
them , as having no Principle of -Motion in 
themſelves, no Faculcy of Chooling, no Power 
of Determining their Delires, or Aﬀections of 
their Nature; no Merit or Demerit from 
Choice or Actions, but are only Good or Evil, 
in reſpect and proportion to their Cauſes : Juſt 
2s the Shadows of Bodies, do not chooſe their 
Sides or Shanes as they pleaſe, but are neceſſa- 
rily determined by their Cauſes and their Cir- 
comſtances, and are never the worſe or the bet- 
ter for thoſe Determinations. 

Now as to Fodies, whatever Changes they 
undergo, this Varicty can be no Ill to them; 
whether they be Compound or Simple Bodies : 
Firſt of all, becauſe ir is what the Condition of 
their Nature hath made them liable to. They 
are bound in Laws irrevocable, which they may 
neither conrroal nor reſiſt, and conſequently 
can receive no Harm by whatever they impoſe, 
as having no Power to do otherwiſe. For Ile- 
norance would he no Evil, nor the moſt brutiſh 
and extravagant Converſation, nor would the 
Rational Soul be one whit the worſe for either 
had not Nature endued her with a Faculty of 
Diſcerning 
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Diſcerning and Underſtanding the Truth ; and 
given her a Power over the brutiſh Appetites, 
by which ſhe is-enabled to ſubdue and over- 


rule them. 
Secondly , Becauſe the Compound Bodies, 


which conliſt of ſimple Ingredients, that are of 


contrary Qualities, fuch as are perpetually ſtrug- 
ling with,. and ufurping upon one another, by 
Diſeaſes, and Exceſs of Humoyrs, are ſometimes 
ſtrengthned by throwing off the corrupt Parts ; 
and ſometimes by Decay and Death are deliver- 
ed frem all that Trouble and Pain, and mutual 
Strife of contrary Qualities in them. And in 
this Caſe, each of the Simples is reſtored to its 
primitive Maſs, and recovers it felf from that 


Weakneſs which was occaſioned by this Oppo- 


ſition of contrary Humours, For as each of the 
logredients in, Compolition made ſome Impreſ- 
fon upon its Oppoſite, ſo 1t. likewiſe continu- 
ally received fome from it, and ſuffered by it. 
But now, when the Simples are changed, accor- 
ding to the Changes of the contrary Qualities, 
they return again-to their own primitive Being, 
Thus Water. evaporates . into the Air from 


whence it came, and Air is' turned into Fire, 


from whence it originally was: And I- cannot. 
ſuppoſe any Evil in Things of this kind; though 
Inundations, or Fires, or any the moſt- violent 
Changes in Natnre, ſhould be the Effett of theſe 


Inequalities, 'in the Elements that compoſe the 


Univerſe ;' or though Peſtilences and Earth- 
quakes ſhould deſtroy and daſh in pieces the Bo- 
dies compounded of thoſe Elements. 
But farther; I theſe Things contribute to 
ſome good Eft 1; if by the infinite Reyoluti- 
; ons 
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ons of Matter and Motion, the Corruption of 
oae Thing produces the Generation of another; 
how then can the Corruption of any ſingle part 
be Evil, when at the ſame time it conduces to 
the Benefit of the whole? This is a Rule which 
Nature it ſclf hath made evident to us, and 
every particular Creature practiſes it, in ſlight- 
ing the Advantage of its Parts, in Compariſon 
of the Good of the Whole, 

Thus when any Noxious Humours are re- 
dundant in the Body, Nature throws them off 
from the Heart, or Bowels, or Lungs, or Brain, 
and all the parts that are principally concern'd 
in the funCtions of Life, into the Hands, the 
Feet, the Skin, or any of the Extream Parts; 
ſhe raiſes Bliſters, and cauſes PutrefaCtions, to 
remove the Humour , and 1s content to corrupt 
ſome parts, for the preſervation of the whole. 
This is ſometimes, I ſay , the work of Nature, 
and when it is not ſo, we endeavour to ſupply it 
by art, For when Phyſicians and Chyrurgeons 
draw Sores, and Cup, and Scarify, and Sear, 
and cut off Limbs to ſave our Lives, they only 
imitate Nature, and do that by Medicines , 
which ſhe was able to do without them. And 
yet there is no Wiſe Man that blames theſe 
Methods, nor thinks thoſe. Pains Evil, which 
he ſuffers upon ſuch good Accounts, 

From hence it/4ppears, that if Bodies ſub- 
ſiſted by themſelves alone, and whatever they 
endured, had no relation at all to the Souls 
of Men, none of the different Changes they un- 
dergo, would be eſteemed Evil : So that if there 
be any real Cauſe for this Complaint, it muſt 
be upon the account of the Souls in thoſe Bodies. 
Nov 
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Now ſome of theſe are Irrational, perfe&tly 
of a piece with the Bodies, and no more than 
the animating part of them. Their Eſſeace, 
their Power and their Operations ſubſiſt in, 
and depend entirely upon, and are in inſepa- 
rable ConjunCtion with the Body, But others 
are Rational, of a Nature ſuperiour to the Bo- 
dy and diſtin&t from ir, ating upon, a free 
Principle of Motion and Choice, a Principle 
of their own, by which they diſpoſe their own 
Inclinations and Dekrres, as they ſee them- 
ſelves, ( all which hath been abundanrly\proved 
already. ) 

Now the Irrational Souls, have not the leaſt 
Sign or Footſtep of Free-Agency, no manner of 
Tendency or Appetite from within, but are only 
the principle of Life and Activity to the Body ; 
and Conſequently their Being was ordained by 
the ſame Fate, and is ſubject to the ſame Ca- 
ſualties with the Body : They have no Dignity, 
no Merit or Demerit of their own, but are 
more or leſs valuable, according to the Digni- 
ty of their reſpective Bodies, and are as irrefiſti- 
bly diſpoſed to their Motions, as Shadows are 
to their Subſtances. 

It is true indeed, This is more peculiarly the 
Condition of Plants, which have only a Vegeta- 
tive Soul, and want the Senſitive one, and are 
not exerciſed with thoſe Motions that accompany 
the Deſires, and vehement Impulſes of the Soul. 
But Beaſts are in a higher Form, and are endued 
with this alſo. And therefore the Souls of Erntes, 
being conſidered in a middle State, in a Capaci- 
ty Superiour to Vegetables, and yet inferiqur 
to ſuch as Nature hath made free Agents, mult 
in 
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in all Reaſon have ſome Reſemblance ; ſome 
Footſteps at leaſt of Appetites and AfﬀeCtions 
ariſing from within and fuch, as ſhall be mo- 
ved ſometimes in Agreement to the Nature of 
its particular Species, and ſometimes contrary 
to it: As, when a Lion hath that Courage and 
Fury agrecable ro its kind z and this is fome- 
times more, and ſometimes leſs than it ought 
to be. , And in this retpect, the Dignities and 
Degregs of ſuch Souls are different ; and their 
Lives hre ſo too, according to the Diſpoſition 
which Fate and Nature hath given them ; which 
is ſuch, that they are ſtill moved mechanically, 
and by external Impreſſions, For it is neceſla- 
ry, that whatever 1s placed between two Ex. 
tremes, ſhould in ſome meaſure partake of each 
of theſe Extremes. 

But now the Rational Soul, which is a Free 
Agent, and hath an abſolute Dominion over her 
own Deſires and Propenſions, derives its Digni- 
ty from Choice ; ſhe uſes the Body indeed, but 
hath all its Appetites and Paſlions at her Devo- 
tion. This Soul therefore, when ſhe makes uſe 
of the Body only as an Inſtrument of Action, 
and maintains her own Superiority over it, is 
obſtructed in all thoſe Operations in which the 
Body bears a part, by the Sufferings and Diſea- 
ſes of the Body, but is not it ſelf at all affect- 
ed with thoſe Pains, From whence it was, that 
the great Socrates uſed to ſay, the Anguiſh was 
in the Leg, but not in the Mind. Burt if the 
Soul contract too intimate a Familiarity with 
the Body, and grow fond of it, as if it were 
no longer its Inſtrument, bur a part of its ſelf, 
or rather its very ſelf, then it communicates in 
all 
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all its Affliftions , degenerates into Brute, and 
eſteems all the Extravarg ancies of Anger and De- 
fire its own; is enſlaved to them, deſcends to 
little Trickings, and is eternally contriving 
how to compaſs thoſe Objects 5 and being thus 
corrupted and diſcated in fuch manner as a Soul 
is capable of being ſo, ſtands in need of Phylick 
and ſtrong Remedies to cure cheſe Diſtempers. 
For it is a Rule in Application, that one Con- 
trary is cured by another, And thus, when the 
Deſire is depraved by Luſfcionineſs and Pleaſure, 
and hath conformed ir ſelf ro the Body too 
much, by the Love of Senſual Enjoyments, and 
Riches, and Honours, and Preferments, and 
Poſts of Authority, and the like; there is a ne- 
ceſſity of meeting with Crolles and Diſappoint- 
ments, that ſo the ſubſequent Pain, in the ve- 
ry ſame Inſtances, may correct and chaltiſe the 
Exceſs of Pleaſure we formerly took in them. 
And this is no where more. requiſite than in Bo- 
dily Pains and Pleaſures : For this is neareſt to 
the Soul, and its Torments are received with a 
quicker and more tender Senſe than any other. 
When therefore the Soul hath revolred from 
her Supreme Commander, and forfakes her own 
Reaſon, abandoning her ſelf to the Body and 
the World ; and thinking their Enjoyments and 
their Happineſs her own ; and ty this means 
grows vittated and diſtempered ; there feems 
no other way to be left of purting her out of 
Conceit with theſe Things, and poiiing the Byaſs 
that carried her to them, ( that ſo ſhe may de- 
ſpiſe them, and condemn her felf, and return 
to God and right Reaſon again, and expect all 
her Happineſs from an Obedience to theſe ) but 
by 
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by making her ſenſible both of the Evil of her 
former Courſes, and of the Smart that follows 
them. This only can take off the Propenſity 
to that Pleaſure which ſhe hath felt in and by 
them. For ſo long as ſhe continues to find this, 
ſhe continues fond of, and faſtened down to 
theſe Enjoyments, And no Nail takes faſter 
hold, or fixes Things cloſer, than Pleaſure and 
the Allurements it brings, do the Soul to the 
Objects that occaſion it. And this is the Rea- 
ſon why our skilful and tender Phyſician min- 
gles Bitter with our Sweets, and makes what we 
are fondeſt of, to become nauſeous and painful 
to us ; he deals with us as Nurſes do with ſuck- 
ing Children, and pnts Wormwood and Mu- 
ſtard upon the Breaſt, to wean our Aﬀections, 
and make us loath Things that are no longer 
convenient for us. 

In ſuch Caſes then, the firſt Choices of our 
Minds are determined to the leſs of two Evils; 
they prefer Death before Bodily Pain and Af- 
fliftions, and had rather be quite out of the 
Body, than miſerable in itz a Wiſh, which 
no Man would ever make if he were always ea- 
lie and proſperous. And thus, by Degrees, we 
are wrought up to an Hatred and Averſion of 
preſent Pleaſure, by a ProſpeCt and Dread of a 
much greater, and more complicated Miſery 
that attends it: As Children are brought off 
from what is hurtful to them at firſt by a Prin- 
ciple of Fear: Or a Maa, that loves any Meat 
or Drink prejudicial to his Health, and hath 
found by Experience, that it gives him Gri- 
pings, or is offenſive to his Stomach, is content 
afterwards to forbear the gratifying his Palate, 
provi- 
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provided thatAbſtinence will but ſecure his Eaſe, 
and prevent the much more laſting Pains which 
that ſhort Pleaſure uſes to bring after it. This 
is the Caſe of moſt of.us: For alas! How very 
few are there that will be content to forego 
even thoſe Pleaſures which they are ſatisfied 
ought not to be indulged, ſo long as they find 
no Trouble or Inconvenience from them ? 

Now the Truth 1s, this abſtaining from Plea- 
ſure for fear of ſome greater Pain, is not ſo 
properly the ſubduing or deſtroying our Paſſion, 
25 the exchanging of one Paſlion for another : 
For, we are willing to make a ſaving Bargain, 
and barter the Pleafure of Enjoyment away for 
the Pleaſure of Eaſe and Security : And thus one 
Paſſion riſes up in Succeſlion to another. Bur 
yet this is a very good Method to begin with, 
while we retain our filly Childiſh Diſpoſitions, 
that we may grow jealous and fearful of thoſe 
Things to which our Inclinations lead ns moſt 3 
and when this Diſtaſte is once given, then by 
conſidering their Nature, and obſerving, that 
beſides their being vicious, the very Uneaſineſs 
and Troubles that attend them, are more ex- 
quifite, and more various, than the Pleaſures 
they afford 5 and ſo returning to Reaſon, and 
hnding that our Happineſs is really within our 
own ſelves, and expected in vain from the De- 
lights: of the Body, or the Advantages of the 
Vorl1; and thns by deyrees growing conſci- 
ous of ſome Reſemblance berween Us and God, 
and reverencing his Image in our Souls, we 
chuſe a wiie and pood Life; now no longer 
out of Fear, bar from the more generons Prin- 
"ples of a vertnons and well-inſtrated Mind, 
t\ For 
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For even Children,. when they grow wiſer, come 
at laſt to' decline! an to dv' thoſe Things out 
of Judgment and'medlinativn, which ar firſt no- 
thing but Fear,' and'the Rod, could have driven 
thei to, 

Ani this is the Defign of our good God, and 
his tender Care over us, Fhat che SouÞ ſhould 
neither ding too faft to the Body and its Plea- 
ſnres, and rhe Enjoyments of the World, nor 
yet abſtain from them, when driven only by a 
Principle of Fear, bur from its own' free gene- 
rous Choice, as confidering, that all ouy Good 
and all-our Evil confiſts m' our own Choice, and 
our own Averſions. So that all the healing 
Methods of his Providence are diretted to no 
ether purpoſe than this, to reſtore the Soul to 
Reafon and Prudence, and the preferring a Ver. 
tyous Life, ſt as the moſt emment Phyſici- 
ans, when they proceed to ſith finarting Seve- 
rities' as Cutting and Burning, and the like, 
do it only with a Deſign to rednce the Body to 
its natural and healthful Temper, and to'enable 
the Parts that were before obſtructed, to per- 
form their proper Funftions again, Now Pu- 
niſhment is the beſt Cure for Wickedneſs ; and 
this is tne, peculiar Uſe and Benefit of thoſe 
Calamities, which we account Evils. And, as 
we are commonly very angry at onr Phyſicians 
when they torture and put us to Pain ; ſo do 
Men likewiſe generally takg, it ill to have theſe 
ſharper Remedies of Providence applied to them. 
But they are only the Childiſh and Effeminate, 
the Fooliſh and Unthinking Part of the World 
that do fo, For whoever will give himſelf the, 
Trouble of making a diligent Obſeryation of 
himſelf 
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himſelf and evtiers, tpor Occation of che feos 
veral Accidents chat betall hiovs amd cakes 
Notice'of dh&Difpoſitians of his Soul, by what 
gprings they'te moved, and how they're correft- 
ed dnd: changed, F no queſtion will readi- 
ly knowledge, That AffiCtions ave generally 
a firſt Occaion of Mens conquering their Ins 
dinations, and comm up to 5 due Contempt 
of the Body, #n the World, of ( as our great 
Author expreſſes himſelf Y of all choſe Things 
that are out of owe own Power. 

Bat as the Phyſick applied to our Bodies i 
if two ſorts; the one Reſtorarive, the other 
Preſet vative ; one to pnrge off oor Diſeaſes, 
aid torreft the Noxious Humours by Drogs of 
contrary Qualities ;- the ortter to comimue and 
confirm Health, by convenient Dict, due Regi- 
fien, and moderate Exergiſe : And as ſome Ex- 
efciſes require great Labour and Ativity, and 
ate fit only for hardy and robwlt Bodies 4, f6 
this excallent Phyſician of or Souls, does not 
only adminiſter ts rhe Sick and Diſeaſed, and 
recovet them by Sufterings atnd Misfortunes ; 
bit he exerciſes the Sound and Healchful, and 
by ſo doing adds £6 their Streagth and Vigour, 
29d renders their Virtue more confſpicaous ; a 
Pertern to others, and a Provocation to be 
good, And this is but neceſſary ; for, the Souls 
of Men, even the Good and Vertyovus, ftand ia 
nd of Exerciſe to confirm ther, no leſs than 
healthful Bodies do. And Hippocrates's Maxin 
Fill hold good upon this Occaſion too, That 

dtiof-gives Strength, but Sloth and Ingftivis 
\ waſtes it. And the Reaſon is plain ; for, 
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are continually as perfeft as Nature-intended 
them, and are continually employed- 1n ; fuck 
Operations as Nature appointed for them ; per- 
form theſe Operations with great Readineſs and 
Dexterity. But thoſe that are not thus conti- 
nually, muſt imitate and ſupply .the Want of 
that perpetual Motion, by their own Practice, 
that fo they may not forget by Diſuſe, and 
find themſelves at a Loſs when any urgeat Oc- 
caſion- calls for the excrting their Powers. - - For 
whatever is ſometimes in, and at other Times 
out of Motion, confeſles its own Weakneſs, of 
which this Viciſlitude is the EffedQ;, and that 
Weakneſs muſt be worn off, and Strength: ac- 
quired by Aion. Now all Exerciſe, conliſts 
in the ſame Acts frequently. repeated; the very 
ſame, I ſay, with that principal A, ſor the 
lake of which we uſe this Exerciſe, ' Thus in 
the Olympick Sports, the Exerciſe uſed to per- 
fet them in Wreſtling, is Wreſtling very of- 
ten; and that in order to the Cxſtus and Cuf- 
fing, is the inuring themſelves to Blows, Thus 
Men learn the Art of War by imitating Acti- 
on, and engaging one Party with another, when 
they train together: And the more luſty and 
Rtrong the Perſons are, that perform theſe Ex- 
erciſes, the more ctieftually does this Practice 
attain its End, So that if any Man would get 
a Maſtery over Pleaſure, it is neceſſary, when- 
ever any entertaining Objects ofter themſclves, 
to: learn and practiſe the Contempt of them; 
and they that: wonld conquer Pain, mult uſe 
themſelves to endure it; and to maſter our 
Fears, we muſt make Danger familiar to us; 
and to liight Torments, we muſt imitate the 
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Patience of the Noble Lacedemonian Youths, who 
plaid Prizes of Scourging, and exerciſed them- 
ſelves in every Thing that was painful, to qua- 
life them. for. it : Or do as Saluſt in.our Times 
did,:that laid a red-hot Coal upon his Thigh, 
and blow'd the Fire, to try how long he was 
able ro undergo the Smart. For theſe Tryals, 
andthe' principal Actions they are intended to 
perfect us in, do not differ in Nature and Kind, 
but-in Degree ad Duration only, as theſe are 
eaſier and liglter, and may be deliſted from at 
Pleaſure. .. | 

Since therefore Almighty God, when he diſ- 
poſed: of Mens Souls in mortal Eogies, and af- 
lignedthem to the Condition in which we live 
at preſent, endued-them with Faculties capable 
of managing-every Accident, (lo as to receive 
no Injury either from the enticing Pleaſures, or 
from. the Terrors and Diſaſters of the World ) 
and of- ſetting the Mind above then all ; the 
fame; infiaite Wiſdom keeps thoſe Faculties in 
Exerciſe, 'that they ſhould -not grow ſluggilh, 
and conſequently feeble, and flack for want of 
Action; and puts the Sou} upon many ſharp 
Conflits, that when there.is Occalion tor exert- 
ing her /Powers, ſhe may not be fonnd Unex- 
pert..and Defective. This is it which hath 
made. ſo many illuſtrious Heroes: . This made 
Hercnles, and Theſers, and Diogenes, and Socra- 
tes, to. become Perſons of ſuch eminent Virtue 
and Renown. _T heir Charatters would have 
been :litele; and their Excellencies Joſt, nor 
would; Mankind ever have known to whit won- 
derfy]-Perfe&ion an exalted. Virtue can carry 
them, if there had been no ſach Things . as 
K 2 Wild 
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Wild Beafts arid Monſters, Tyrants and wick- 
ed Oppreffors, Mortification, and ſevere. Abtti- 
nence, to perpetuate thele Mens Memory, -and 
provoke the Proofs of their Courage and Refo- 
lution, and recommend thor Examples to Po- 
ſterity. 

Now, 'I think, no Man that ' confiders the 
Marrer yell, will -doubt whether AthAions do 
not better thoſe that have ſapporred 'thenr' as 
they ought, and add "infinite ro their Forts 
tude and Patience. For lince -we fe by theiln- 
ſtances of Gladiators and the like, that lf 
reconciles Men to the moft formidable Dangers, 
and-makes them a perfeft Sport and Diveotion, 
mfomnch +rhat they- enter the Liſt -cheertully, 
and -play their Prizes for a very ſmall :Conffde- 
ration; how can we imagine, that Exerciſe 
fhould-fail in Matters of -lefs/Diftculty, -and en- 
able 'Men 'to Ufſtain thoſe Calamities, i which 
only they eſteem inſupportabke, -who /have not 
hardned themſelves by Prattice ? From ath which 
we may conclude, 'that when -we conſider /Afﬀii- 
ions, either -in the Quality -of Remedies 'to 
cure 'our Diſtempers, or-as Tryals and ;Exerci- 
fes-ro confirm our Health and /Serength, 'rhey 
cannot be'Evil-with -reſpeCt-to the Soul, which 
receives ſuch mighry ' Benefit both theſe ways, 
how harſh and unpalatable -foever the Applics- 
tron may ſeem. For-at this rate:we gwſt- ran 
into another intolerable Abſurdity, and -con- 
d all thoſe 'Medicincs and Exerciſes as Evil 
in refpect of the Body ; to which, though they 
be grievous for- the -prefent, -all 'our Recovery 
and all 'the Continnance -of our "Health is 
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Again, Whatever is done in ſuch Proportion 
and Manner as Nature and Choice both require, 
cannot be Evil 3 for a due regard to this is 
juſt ; and whatever is Juit, is Good : Nay, eyen 
Cutting and Burning is not Evil to our Podiess 
for theſe contidered abſolutely and by them- 
ſelves, are infſenſible, and the Reſolution of a 
Compound into its Simples, is not in Nature 
Evil zo that Compound, Since then we allow, 
that Phyſick and Exerciſe, Burning, and 'Bind- 
ing, and Loppiog off of Limbs, and all the Tor- 
tures that Men nſe, when they turn theit own 
Executioners, are not Evil, but Good ; fince 
we think the Perſons who put us to thefe Pains 
for our Advantage, deſerve to be thanked and 
rewarded for \it, why do we find -Fault with 
Almighty God when he proceeds in the ſame 


| Method? For alas, It is not Anger, nor Re- 


venge, aor Injuſtice, or Cruelty, nor any De- 
liga of Tormenting us, that puts him upon 
theſe Courſes z but he aCfts with all the Skill 
and prudent Care of a Phylician, with the 
Faithfulneſs and Tenderne(s of a Friend, with 
the Bowels of a Father, with the kindeſt Intenti- 
ons of our greater Benefit, and, to ſay all in 
one Word, with all that incomprehenſible Love 
and Goodneſs which is any way agreeable to the 
Nature and PerteCtions of a God, 

Now the Remedies he adminiſters upon ſuch 
Occalions, are divers : Soine he humbles with 
Diſeaſes, or Poverty, or Diſgrace ; ſome with 
the more publick Calamities of Famines, or 
Larthquakes, or Inundations, or Shipwracks, or 
Wars ; ſome he cures with ſuch Medicines as 
come immediately from his own Hand, and 
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others by miore remote and diſtant ones, making 
Men the Miniſters of his Juſtice, and Inſtry. 
ments of puniſhing one another.” Bur till, if 
Phyſick and the Methods of Cure be not Evil, 


: but Good, all theſe and all other Remedies muſt 


be allowed to be ſo too, notwithſtanding any 
Unealineſs that we may teel in the Operation, 

If any one ſhall ſcruple the calling of theſ: 
Things Good, becauſe they are not eligible 
purely for their own ſakes, ( as all Things ab- 
ſolutely, and truly Good mntt be) yet at leaſt 
ler him forbear ſtigmatizing them with the 
Name of 'Evils, and rather call them neceſlary 
Expedients, for -the attaining what 1s truly 
Good. In Order to which, and for the fake 
whereof, we chuſe theſe, becauſe that other 15 
not to be had without them, For there 1s no 
Men 1o 1otrtiſh and ſenſeleſs, as to chuſe Ampu- 
rations and Searings, or any ſuch violent Reme- 


'Eies, for their own ſakesz bot yet we do it 


from our Defire of Health, which theſe means 
mult be aſliſting -to us in, And indeed, the 
Philoſophers have with great Propriety ft ylcd 
all thoſe Things necellary Expedicnts, which 
are io ordered, as to be preliminary to ou 
Good, and ſuch as we mull make uſe of for it. 
Thele very Things then, fo far as they con- 
duce to our Good, and- in that reſpett, are 
themſelves Good, ſome as they contribote to 
the Health of the Body, and others to that of 
the Son}, though indeed they be fo in a Qunali- 
hee Senſe'only, and much inferiour in Dignity 
and Value to thoſe Tilings that arc abſolutely 
Good. - 'And It 1s with regard to theſe more 
cxcclient Things, that the Generality of People 
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look upon them, and ſo think them compara- 
tively Evil, which yet, ſurcly, is a Cenſure too 
Severe to be juſtified , if they do not only 
Contribute, but are Neceſſary to our Happi- 


neſs. 

If then the Objeftor's Arguments are ſuffici- 
ently refuted; in that all Things that happen 
are ſo ordained of God, as that Nature and 
Choice have both their due, and as is moſt be- 
neficial to Mankind ; every Wiſe Man certain- 
ly will think himſelf obliged to be well context 
Things ſhould be juſt as they are, (unleſs you will 
ſuppoſe him to envy the Giving every Thing 
its Due, and the Recovering ſuch as are Di- 
ſtempered, and need ſharp Remedies,) he will 
moſt ſincerely love and honour, and adore this 
Excellent Phyſician, and look upon him as the 
World's great and only BenefaCtor, 

Now that Calamitous Circumſtances are 
2 tort of Remedies, and that the Adminiſtration 
of proper Phyſick. where the caſe requires it, 
1s good both to the Body and Soul ,, no Body 
I preſume wil! take upon them to diſpure. Bat 
what courſe ſhall we take to perſwade Men, 
that this very Diſtemper it ſelf of Soul or Bo- 
dy, this miſerable Condition that renders ſuch 
painfut' Applications neceſſary, is Good and not. 
Evil, and that the Author of it 1s not the Cauſe 
of Evil to us ? 

To'this purpoſe I ſhall briefly recolleCt what 
was obſerved before, That Diſeaſes are not E- 
vil to the Body it ſelf, as being by Natnre made 
ſubjet-'to them, and tending to a diſſolution 
of the Compound, Reſolving cach of its Parts, 
and Reſtoring the Simple Elements to their pro- 
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per Maſſes z the Releaſing them from a ſtrange 
place where they were kept in Bondage , and 

utting an end tothe perpetual Combat of op- 
polite Qualities among them. Neither can the 
Diſeaſe of the Body be Evil to the Soul, for it 
hath been already ſhewn to be its Phylſick, and 
its Cure - And thus Experience often ſhews it 
tobe. Bur granted that Sickneſs and Corrup- 
tiog were injurious to one particular Body, yet 
ſtill it appears to be for the advantage of the 
Soul that owns that Body, and to the Conſticy- 
tion of the Univerſe in-genera], of the Elements 
of which it is formed, and the infinite Rcvoly. 
tions of Matter and Motion, which are there- 
fore Infinite, becauſe -the Deſtroying of one 
thing, becomes - the ProduCtion of another. 
Well therefore may the wiſe Governour of all 
things, not value a Creature which was by Na- 
ture .corruptible ; and a particular inconſide- 
rable Corruption, confined to a ſingle inſtance, 
when ;the whole Creation is benefited, and the 
Better Ends are ſerved, and the Eternal Re- 
volution of Things arc continued and kept up 
by this means. 

Byt perhaps you will ſay, though all this 
ſhould be admitted with regard to the Body, 
yet-what ſhall we account for the Diſeaſes of 
the Soul ? The frail and diſtempered State ſhe 
is in, can neither be for the good of ;her ſelf 
that languithes under ir, nor does it contribute 
any .Advantage to-the Greation in common. $0 
that the Author and Ordainer .of this ſtate, 
malt needs. dz the Cauſe ,of Evil ,to ,her z and 
he that is content ſhe ſhould be thus. deprived, 
2114 Jecs and ſuffers her Sickgelles, mn need 
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be an 4Y-naturd Being; 20d therefore as to,this 
particular , the Difixulty remazas ſtill the 
awe, 

Now :in-anſygr to this $cryple , 1 beg leave 
to xefreſh your Memary., with what was dif- 
caurs /hetpre concerning the Gaule of Exul 
2nd ace 40 :yhe foul: while wwe were ,explain- 
ing Epidterny's [Difigftion between wha 4s, ang 
phat 55:008 ta Pur: carer peeing vic. I hatithe Good 
and HapyiinoG:iof the Soul, canfilts in Prudenc 
Regular L2ofires anfl Averſions ,z and that.the E- 
vil ap&:Miſery: of 1t -proceeds from ſuch as are 
Vicious and Exorbitant. Now ;I -hape.the Ne- 
lixes ant. Averfians bave been ſufficieptly-proved 
to be inicaur awa Diſpoſal:; ani] if ;ſo, then-we 
our :felves-:arc the Cauſe of our: own Vices ang 
Virtues. Phis is [the true ground of all that 
Commendayion which is: thought :due ,to Good 
Men-2that their Happipeſs ;and Excellence ,is 
the ;ESett -of :their own) free Choice; for which 
reafon,” the-Greeks :call Virtue |by-a Name which 
bears; fame Aﬀnity to that which , imports 
Ghoofing. And :for the ſame Reaſon, Wicked 
Men are Condemned and)}Reproached , -becauſe 
they are ſuch ;throughi their own 'Sloath and 
Baſeneſs pf -Sanl , when -it - was jn their own 
power to be .otherwide. -But-now, if theſe Mat- 
ters: proceeded rfrom-any External Cauſes , this 
Virtue [or Vice would: be no- longer Choice, bur 
blind -Gbance,, or \fatal Neceſſity, And confſe- 
quently our Evil and Miſery can with-no colom 
of Reaſon and Juſtice: be tharged: upon Almigh- 
ty:God, . 

'May .we got :indeed- drive this Argument a 
great Heal farther , and ;urge , that even bm 
t ic 
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which is properly the Diſeaſe of the Soul, is 
not poſitively and in all reſpets Evil ; but is 
it ſelf in ſome degree neceſſary to the very Be. 
ing of Virtue among Men ? For, as our Bodies, 
if Nature had not made them capable of Sick. 
neſs and Infirmities, -could nov properly be ſaid 
at any time to enjoy 2 ſtate of 'Health, becauſe 
in truth, this would not be Health,. but a ſim- 
ple and fix'd 'Diſpolition , above the power of 
Frailties and Diſeaſes; ſuch as the Celeſtial Be. 


ings enjoy : So the Virtues -proper to. Humane 


Souls, ſuch as Temperance, and Juſtice, and 
Pradence, and all'the reſt of that Glorious Ca- 
talogue , 'would be no ſuch thing , -unlefs the 
Soul-were of ſuch a Nature as is liable to be 
depraved. For at this rate ſhe would be graced 
not with the Virtues'of a Man ,-but with the 
PerfeCtions of -an Angel or a Godg whoſe pe- 
Euliar Excellence it is;-that they can:never be 


Teduced, or deviate-into Vice :- But is rooted in 


the very Nature of Men, and Humane Virtues, 
that 'they may degenerate, and +e-corrupted, 

If then Human Vircnes in the: Soul;;-and if 
the Health of the Body, though neither of them 
abſolutely Uniform ahd Inflexible, be: yet-Good; 
and if the Order of - Nature required , that be- 
fide the Firſt,. Simple and Fix'd Beings; others 
of a Middle and-of Inferior Nature, ſhould de- 
rive-themſelves' from the great Original. and 
common Source-of-.all Good ; ther there was 
likewiſe a neceſſity that there ſhould be Depra- 
vations of ſuch good things as are ſubjeCt:to be 
Depraved , waich have not any poſitive and 
abſolute Exiſtence 'of. their own, but only a 
fort off additional one caſt in'to: thoſe that 
have, And 
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«pou Epiftetus, &c. 141 
- And in this, the exceeding Goodneſs of God 
is very remarkable, that he hath ordained the 
Diſſolution of the Body, which as I (aid, does 
2s neceſſarily follow upon Matter and Motion, 
as the Shadow attends upon its Subſtance ; this 
Diſſolution he hath made even a good thing, 
both with regard to the Bodies ſo Diſeaſed and 
Diſſolved, as they are reſtored back again to 
their Primitive Elements ; and ſo the Simples 
out of which they are compounded, are renewed, 
and with regard to the Souls that own and uſc 
them, as they are cured and made better by this 
Means z and alſo to the Univerſe in common, 
by reaſon of that infinite Succeſſion of Clianges 
and Motions which theſe Diſſolutions, as I ſhew- 
ed before, keep continually on Foot. But as 
for Vice, the Evil of the Soul, and indeed the 
only thing which, when well conſidered, proves 
to be Evil, of this he utterly acquits himſelf, 
and bath no part in it at all : Firſt, Becauſe he 
only permits to it an Additional and Acciden- 
tal Being, and that not in the quality of Evil 
neither, but as being it ſelf a neceſſary Expe- 
dient for the promoting of Good : And Se- 
condly, Becauſe even after all theſe Limitations, 
it depends wholly upon the Choice and Deter- 
mination of the Soul, and can have no being 
at all, without our own Conſent and aCtual Con- 
currence. For which Reaſon it is, that all the 
Laws both of God and Man, ſuffer ſuch A- 
clions as are done involuntary, to go unpu- 
niſhed, 

And indeed, all Evil whatſoever, is in ſome 
Senſe an involuntary Misfortune to the Soul ; 
for the Soul never chooſes Evil, conſidered. as 
| Evil, 
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142 Smttpliciss Commentary 
Kvil, but order the Defire and Pretedce of fome 
Good ; as ſonfetimes Riches, forfietimnes Sens 
fua? Enjoyments, or Honours, or nts, 
#id Greatneſs, Now in ſuch Caſes, the Mif- 
ciiefs atrending theſe, are either wholly over. 
looked; or eHe they are leſſened and ſtifled by 
thar prevalency of Paſſion whicty briBes arid 
fadys the Sonl : So thar there cannot poſſibly 
be any ſuch thing in nature, as an Abſolure EF. 
vi", when! conftdered in alll the Cireuriſtances 
6f it. Ant that which never had any Being, 
miaxy fooner be, than that even this Accidental 

mM the Soul, ſhould be entirely Evil, and 
ckoſen as ſuch. 

Some perhaps may imagine, that God is the 
Eanfe of Evil, ds having given the 96ul this 
Freedont to Virtue or Vice, to the Al Manage. 
ment whereof, that Evil is owing : Now it- 
deed, if the Souls being indned with a Facuky 
of afting freely and abſolutely be Evil, then he 
who gave this Facolty, muſt be confefſed the 
Canſe of Evils : Bur if fach a Power be Good, 
2 greater and more valuable Good, than all the 
Advantages of the World beſides ; why thet 
fhould he who hath given us the: Good, be fot 
ſo doing, charged with the Evil ? Since there- 
fote, that which is moſt agrceable to our Ns 
ture and Reafon, is alſo moſt eligible and de- 
firable , what acconmt can be given why any 
one that 15 a Man, and underſtands at all where- 
m the peculiar Excellence of a Man conſiſts, 
ſhould rather wiſh to be a Plant, or any other 
Irrational Creature, than that which God hath 
made him > Though at the fame tirhe we muſt 
allow, that even Plants, atid other Irration! 
Beings, 
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upon Epictetus, e*c. x47 
Beings, are Good in their Kind and' Capacity, 
that is in a lower Degree, and a' qualified 
Senfe, and im proportion ro the Uſes they are 
d&digned to ſerve. 

Now, if it be in our own power to be Good 
and Happy , and we have the ſole Diſpoſal of 
this Matter, ſo that nothing can poſſibly bring 
our Deſires or our Averlions under any Com- 
pulſion to aft as we would not have them, or 
under any Reſtraint, not to aft as we would 
have them; ſuch a Free Nature, and Abſolute 
Power as this, is (in my Opinion,) a Glorious 
Priviledge, a moſt Magnificent and Royal Pres 
rogative ; and the Perſon in whom it is lodged, 
is thereby made a Great, a Happy, an Arbitra- 
ry Prince, But if ſuch a Sonl contribnte to 
its own: Deviations, and can chooſe whether it 
will fo deviate or no; where can any Miſcar- 
riage of that kind be laid, with any tolerable 
ſuſtire, bur ro the charge of the Sou ir ſelf ; 
which is the true Ortginal and Cauſe both of its 
own Good , and of all the Deflexions from it , 
lince -in and by it ſuch Deflexions firſt began ? 
For the Great Creator, who hatlr thns made it, 
ſo as to be the Cauſe of its own Ruin, did not 
abſolutely ruin it, but only made it capable of 
being,ruined ; and yet at the fame rime too, 
ntterly incapable of it, without her own Cott 
ſent. If therefore this Volition or Conſent, be 
an internal Motion of her own, ihe is the fole 
Cauſe of her own Sin and Miſery. 

Behold therefore the Goodrefs and the Wit- 
dom of God ! For fince the Conſtitution of the 
World, and Order of Natorc, made a middle 
fort of Beings neceſſary , that ſnou!d ſtand be- 
roecn 
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tween thoſe that are always above, and thoſe 
that are always below z things that ſhould bear 
2 Reſemblance, and be conformed ſometimes to 
one, and ſometimes to the other of theſe Be- 
ings, and thus make the whole perfect, by par- 
taking of, and knitting together rhe diſtant 
Extremes. Since alſo this tendency to things 
below us, is but an accidental and additional 
thing, and this Prudence is the very thing capable 
of Depravation, he bath endued this middle fort 
of Beings with ſuch a Tendency, yet ſo as that 


is may ſtill remain Untainted and Undepraved; 


if it will do fo, and that he himſclt might be 
clear upon all Accounts, and in no degree the 
Cauſe of any manner of Evi], 

| Theſe Arguments I have inliſted on the more 
largely , not only becauſe they are proper for 
the explaining what Epiitetus have delivered vp- 
on this occalion , but alſo in regard they give 
us a great light into what he tells us after- 
wards concerning the Nature of Evil. For we 
might have made very ſhort work of the Caſe 
now before us, and needed only have given 
this Anſwer to all the Objections, that when 
Epittetus adviſes Men to be well pleaſed Things 
ſhould be juſt as they are, he docs not intend it 
of Vice, or that which is Evil to the Soul; 
(for he could never have ſaid, that Men who 
are pleaſed with their own, or other People's 
Vices, are eaſie and happy,) but that we muſe 
reſtrain it to thoſe Accidents that aflect our Bo- 
dies or our Fortunes. For thcſc arc tl;ings that 
a Wiſe and Good Man will b: ſure to make 
an Advantage of , however they are ordered ; 
and the more Croſs and Difficult they are, the 
Noare 
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more ſtill will he profit by them. And theſe 
are the things he meang, which fooliſh and ig- 
norant Men wiſh may Þbe-conformable to their 
om Wiſhes and Detbires z-and not the Deſires 
and Averfions themſelves in which all our Good 
and Evil confilts, , For they are in our own 
power, juſt what we pleaſe to make them, and 
conſequently it were moſt abſurd and fooliſh, 
to wiſh they were as we would have them. Bur 
he adviſes, that we would. forbear wiſhing thus 
of Things out of our. power ; becawſe this is 
what we cannot compaſs by any ſtreagth of 
om own, nor would it always prove for our 
Advantage to do it if we could : For we often 
are paſſionately deſirous of what is -pleaſant, 

bh at the ſame time it be prejudicia! to us,; 
and as often decline what is barſh and unps - 
latable, though Providence intend it for Phy- 
ſick, and deſign our mighty Benefit in the ap- 
plication, 


Sickneſs is a Hindrance to the Body, bus it does 
not, enfeeble the Mind, toy can 1t obſtruf$ her 
Freedom , wnleſs ſbe pleaſe ber ſelf : And 
Lameneſs is a Confinement to the Foot , but 
i can put n0 Reffraint upon the Will, nor 
make that one jot the leſs Aftive. And the 
ſame Conſideration is applicable in proportion 
to every Accident of Humane Life. For you 


frattions to ſomething elſe, yet they cannot, ar 
zee 210t ever - + +ohems : 


He had told us immediately before, that the 
Way to live Eafie and Happy , was for a Man 
L Not 
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not to wiſh that 'things might be juſt as he | ; 
would have them, but to be well pleaſed, that | + 
they ſhould be juſt as they are: And now he || 
proves the Argument intended, to be. deduced | { 


from thence 35 which is, That all outward Mis- | þ 
fortunes, are to be entertained with Temper | {j 
and Moderation 5 'and not only ſo, byt. he. re- F 9 
moves (as I conceive) an ObjeCtion that might F th 
be raiſed againſt it. ſe, 

The Argument it ſelf, ſeems to me to lye F ne 
thus : If thoſe Calamities that happen in our F Ex 
Fortunes, or from any External Cauſes, were # M1 
properly Ours, yet even upon this Suppoſi | or 
tion, we ought to ſuffer them with great Pa- | fe] 
tience and Reſignation, though they were much | Fo 
more Difaſtrous than really they are ; when ff an; 
it is 'remembred, that even theſe are for our F thi 
Advantage. Burt if they be not indeed ours, | the 
but each of them terminates in ſomething elſe, Þ diſe 
and cannot extend to us, then it would be the F our 
laſt degree of Folly, to be diſturbed at the Mis- F into 


fortunes which are none of our own, Sicknels Þ accc 


he ſays, is a Hindrance- to the Body ; and he Þ cont 
ſays very well, that it is a Hindrance only, not F trul: 
an Evil, For we have ſeen already, 'that nei- Þ and 
ther the Diſeaſes, nor the Diſſolution of the # B 
Body is Evil ; but all that it. does, -1s only-to put an C 
a ſtop to its Operations, as Lameneſs likewiſe F term 
does, which was Epiitetws's own Infirmivy ; { F tage 
that he does not ſpeak to us now'in a.Formal 
Speculative way, but from his own Practice and 
Experience. Thus Lameneſs is an ObftruCtion 
to the Parts aftefted , and Poverty is ſo to3? 
Man's Expences and way of Living $z but nel- Wan y 
ther the one nor- the other, is ſo-to- the = iream 
an 
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and the Mind, unleſs they voluntarily ſubmit 
to be obſtrufted by it, I confeſs if the Body, 
or the Foot, br our Eſtates were our very Ef- 
ſence and Nature, then theſe Hindrances would 
be truly and properly ours z but ſince we ſub- 
fiſt in none of them, none but the Rational Soul 
only is our ſelves; ſince our Bodies are no more 
than Inſtruments by which we aft, and our Poſ- 
ſeſſions only Conveniences for miniſtring to our 
neceſſary Occaſions ; and ſince all our Good and 
Evil: depends upon the Choice of owr own 
Mind , and conſequently cannot be reſtrained 
or obſtruted by them, it is evident that we our 
ſelves are not hindred by theſe things neither : 
For no outward Accident whatever, can put 
any Confinement upon us, but only upon ſome- 
thing elſe, ſomething which we are not, And 
therefore we muſt not ſuffer our ſelves to be 
diſordered at theſe Misfortunes, as if they were 
our own ; becauſe by this means, we ſhall fall 
into an Evil, that is properly ours, upon the 
account of ſomething that is not ſo: For Diſ- 
content, and a Diſturbance of the Mind, are 
truly our own Evils. This I take to he the Force 
and Connexion of his Argument, 

Bot beſides this, he removes art the ſame time, 
an Objettion, drawn as the Rhetoricians vſe to 
term it, Ab QUtili, from the point of Advan- 
tage and Convenience. For it may be faid up- 
on this Occaſion , that Sickneſs and Poverty 
cannot poſſibly be for onr Benefit; for how is it 
poſſible that a Diteaſed Man ſhould perform all 
the Funftions of Nature as he onght ? or how 
can we deny, that a Man when reduced to ex- 
iream Poverty, is under an abſolute Conſtraint 
L 2 M2 
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to bend all his Care and Pains to the relief of 
his Wants, and fyrniſhing himſelf with neceſ- 
ſary Supports ? This ObjeQtion now he take 
off by ſhewing, that Sickneſs , and Poverty, 
and all Hardſhips and Incanveniences of that 
kind, put the Will under no Confinement at 
all, and that in this free Principle it is, thai 
the very Being of Men conſiſts z and all their 
Good and Evil depends entirely ypon it. For 
how is the Sick Man tied up from chooſing ang 
deſiring ſuch things as are Vertuous and Rex- 
ſonable, and hating and declining the eantrary! 
Or what Violence can the Extreamgſt Poverty 
put upon a Man, which ſhall be able to compel 
kim to att contrary to the principles of He- 
neſty and Honour ! , Were not Diogenes, and 
Crates, and Zeno in theſe Circumſtanees ? And 
did they ever ſhew themſelves more truly Phi. 
loſophers ? Did they ever give more illuſtrious 
Proofs of Virtue and Greatneſs of Soul, df 
Contentment and SatisfaCtion, and even of 4- 
bundance in the flendereſt Fortune, than when 
they choſe to forego their Plenty, and thought 
it Wiſdom to exchange that for Want, and no 
Poſleſſions of their own at all ? And indeed, 
who is there ſo Blind and Brutiſh , but woulc 
be pleaſed and proud to ſuſtain ſych a Man in 
his Neceſſities, and think his Liberality a greate! 
Obligation and Honour to himſelf, than to the 
Receiver ? 

But what need we go fo far for Examples 
this kind, when even Epifterzs hinaſelf that makes 
this Declaration, was ſo eminent an inftance d 
it ? As to his Fortune and Condition, he ws 
a Slave, Infirm in his Body, Lame from a Child 
and 
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., worn Epictetus, & x49 
and one that was ſo much exerciſed with Po- 
verty, and made it ſo much his Choice, that 
his little Cottage at Rome , wis not thought 
worth a Lock or a Bolt z for alas! there was no 
Temftetion within , nothing but a courſe Co- 
reflet, and a hard Mattrice upof which he lay. 
And yet this is the very Man, that tells us 
Lameneſs may obſtrudt the Feet, but the Mind 
it cantiot,, except we pleaſe to let it. Thus you 
ſe, he did not make it his Buſineſs, as a great 
many do, to fay fine things, and efitertain his 
Readers with ſublime and airy Speculations, but 
made the Experiment himſelf, and fpeaks from 
his own Knowledge and Praftice. And for this 
Reaſon his Diſcourſes are the more valuable, 
for they tnatifeſt a truly Great Soul in himſelf, 
ahd will make the deeper Impreſſion upon all o- 
thers whoſe Minds are well diſpoſed. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Vpon every freſh Accident, turn your Eyes in- 


ward ; and examine how you are qualified 
to encounter it. If you ſee any very Beaw- 
tiful Perſon, you will find (ontimence t0 
oppoſe againſt the Temptation. If Labow 
and Difficulty come in your way, you will 
find 4 Remedy in Hardineſs and Reſols 
tion. If you lye under the obloquy of an 
Ill Tongue, Patience and Meekneſs are the 
proper Fence againſt it, And thus if yu 
do but prepare and uſe your ſelf by degrees, 
no Accident whatever will be able to ſurpriſe 
or ſubdue you. 
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Fter having advanced ſome ſtrange ſublime 

XA. Notions, and required Men to do that 
which the generality of the World will be ſure 
to think Romantick and Impoſſible ; as for Ex- 
ample, to ſlight the Diſeaſes of the Body, % 
no Evil of ours; and to be well pleaſed, | 
ovr Circumſtances be what they will, that thing 
ſhould go juſt as they do ; never to ſuffer ones 
ſelf either to be caught with the Bait of Set- 
ſaal or Worldly Pleaſure ; or to be dejedted 
with any outward Calamities : It is but re 
ſonable, that he ſhould apply himſelf in the 
next place, to ſhew that theſe are TranſaCtions 
not 


pon Epittetus, &&c. I; 
not above the Powers of-Humane Nature, and 
that he enjoyns us nothing but what we are ca» 
pable of diſcharging. 

To this purpoſe he proves, that the Great 
Creator to whom the Soul of Man owes its 
Being, was pleaſed to give it ſuch a Frame 
and 'Temper, that it ſhould not be conſtantly 
determined to Sublime and Heavenly things , 
nor always dwell above, as the Bleſſed Spirits, 
the Angels, and thoſe other of a Divine and 
ſtill more Excellent Nature do, - but hath order- 
ed the Matter ſo, that this ſhould ſometimes 
be degraded to a State of Matter, and Motion, 
and Mortality ; be joyned to the Body, and 
converſe with Frail and Corruptible things, 
But though he hath ſubjefted the Soul to theſe 
Hazards and Tryals, yet he hath endued her 
with particular Faculties and Powers ſuitable - 
to each occaſion ; by means whereof, ſhe may 
both engage with all the Accidents that can 
aſault her , and come off without Loſs ;, nay, 
and vanquiſh, and keep them under too. 

Againſt ſuch as tempt us with an Appearance 
of Pleaſure, he propoſes Continence z (and this 
be rather choſe to mention, than thoſe higher 
Degrees of abſolute Chaſtity and Temperance z 


1a conſideration, that the Perſons now addreſt 


to, are but Imperfet and Young Proficients 
in Virtue.) Now theſe Objects ſtir the Paſli- 
ons up to Rebellion, and beget a Combat 
between Reaſon and them ; but by Diſci- 
line, and a ſtritt hand over ones ſelf, they 
e ſubdued and reduced to Obedience again. 

And this is a true Deſcription of that which 
ve properly call a Continent Life ; as on the 
L 4 contrary, 
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contrary, that Man: is properly faid to be In. 
continent, whoſe Reaſon is impotent; and tho 
it may ſtruggle for a while, yet yields at laſt 
to the ſtronger Infulrs/ of Paſſion, But now in 
Perſons who: bave attained to the PerfeCtion of 
Wiſdom and Virtue, the Paſſions and Appetites 
( which as L hinted before, are the Child to be 
trained up-in every one of our Minds ) are in 
2bfolote Subjecion. to Reaſon , without any 
Diſpute or 'Mutiny at all; ſo that they are mo- 
ved and diretted entirely towards ſuch Objets, 
and at ſuch Times, and in ſuch Meaſures as this 
ſees fit to preſcribe to them, And this is truly 
Temperance, which the Greeks call Zoggrevmn, 2s 
being that which ſecures the Reaſon, and pre- 
ſerves the Government and Prerogative of the 
mrelligent Part in us. For when this is brought 
vnder, and diſtracted - by Paſſion, the Mind is 
torn in pieces, and deſtroyed, But while it 
maintains its own Superiority over the AﬀeCti- 
ons, it continues vigorous and ſound. 

So again, to Perſons that are Maſters in Phi- 
toſophy, Fortitude is always a preſent Security 
2gainſt all Difficulty and Pain ; it keeps the ve- 
ry Out-guards of the Soul, and ſoffers nothing 
of this kind to ger the leaſt Footing there, but 
perſeveres without any Perplexiry or Diſtur- 
bance, and looks upon all the Hardſhips that 
come in its Way, «s ſo many Tryals to exer- 
Ciſe it. But the Proficients, who are leſs expert, 
muſt be content with Hardineſs and Reſolution, 
foch as may maintain its Poſt, and make a gal- 
lant Reſiſtance; and prevent the Sinkings of the 
Soul, by enabling it to continue the Fight, and 
ward againſt the Blows when Trouble and Pains 
3f1auit it, CT For, 
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For, a conſtant and vigorous Oppoſition, and 
hardening ones ſelf againſt Difficulties, will 
conquer all our Efeminacy and Pafſion, and 
make Reaſon and Virtue triumphant : and by 
ſuch Conqueſts frequently gained, and prudent- 
ly managed, our Paſſions will be uſed to the 
Yoke, ſubmit to Diſcipline, and obey withour 
Reluftancy, And when a Man hath brought 
himſelf to this Paſs, there will be no farther 
Trouble to exerciſe his Patience, He is now a+ 
bove it all; for he neither defires any Thing that 
is capable of giving him Diſappointment, nor 
does he make any Thing his Averſion that can 
overtake him whether he will or no ; and con- 
ſequently, can have no Trouble and Pain, which 
always muſt proceed from one of theſe Cauſes, 
Againſt Scandal and an Il] Tongue, he tells 
vs we ſhall find oor beſt Defence in Meekneſs. 
For in truth, Scandal, in its own Nature, hath 
nothing that can afflift ns; and all that uſes to 
do ſo, is not what is ſaid, but the Judgments 
and Refleftions we paſs upon it 5 which we 
ever aggravate to our ſelves, according, as we 
are blown up with Vanity, or tranſported with 
Anger. For all that Scandal can do without 
this, is only to make us condemn the Defamer. 
And for the proceeding regularly in this Con- 
demnation, without Heat or Prejudice, we ſhall 
do well to conſider, wherein the Defamer is 
really to blame; and that it is upon one of 
theſe rwo Accounts; that he ſlanders and afper- 
ſes us cither falſly, or out of Malice. Now 
the Scandal it ſelf may very well be born with, 
decauſe it is not capable of doing us any real 
Injury 3 


\ 
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Injury; and fo, in truth, may the Party that 
raiſes or ſpreads it too, when we conlider, that 
the Injury- is done not to Us, but Himſelf; 
for ſo it 1s, in reality, when his own Mind is 
the Sufferer, - by doing an ill and. a baſe Thing, 
Nay, if this be too little, we may, conſider far- 
ther, that Scandal is always capable of being 
made an Advantage to us, It is maniteltly {6 
when falſe; and when it is true, we gain this 
by it, That it diſcovers our own Faults and 
Failings, and either ſhews us ſomething we did 
not know before, or which though we did know, 
yet we were apt to indulge, upon a Preſumpti- 
on; that-no Body knew it but our ſelves. And 
this. very Conſideration is of great Importance, 
to reſtrain young Profitients in Virtue. For ſuch, 
tho they. are not come up to that noble Principle 
of practiſing Virtue for its own ſake, will yet give 
check to many exorbitant Paſſions, and abſtain 
from groſs Evils, out of Shame and Tendernels 
to their own Reputation. And indeed, this 
mult be faid in behalf of Ambition, and a De- 
lire of Praiſe, that though it be a Paſſion it 
ſelf, yet it is of excellent Uſe for the moders- 
ting and correcting all the reſt. For this Rez- 
ſon, it hath been called, by a pertinent Alluſion, 
the Shirt of the Paſſions : Becanſe it ſits cloſeſt 
to the Soul ; and when the Mind hath by the 
help of this put off all other Paſſions, it diveſts 
it ſelf of this laſt of all, that ſo it may come 
to Virtue naked, and ſtripp'd of all its former 
Prejudices and Incumbrances. 

For this Reaſon ( ſays Epiftetus ) we muſt not 
ſatter our ſelyes to be ſurpriſed, or over-born 
| b 


pon Epictetus, ec, I;5 
by any Accident, that would engage our Minds, 
and draw them off to any External! Advan- 
tages or Calamities z ſo as that we ſhould be 
diſcompoſed with any falſe Idea's of its being 
Good or Evil. Nor muſt we give too great a 
Scope to our Deſires and our Averſions, nor 
let them be too haſty in their Motions, but 
call up the Powers within us to our Aſli- 
ſtance; and when we have fonnd which are 
the Snccours proper for each Circumſtance, 
to rally them together, and enter the Liſts 
with Reſolution, and ward off every Acci- 
dent accordingly, 
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CHAP. XV. 


Newer uf» your ſelf to ſay, | any Occaſion, 
That you have loſt any thing, but reſtored 
i. I your Wife or your Child dye, you 

have returned them to the Owner. IF your 
Eſtate be taken from you, this t00 is paid 
back to the Giver. But you'll ſay, he was 
4 Kyave that defrauded me of it. Alu! 
what's that ro the Purpoſe ? or how does it 
concern you, by what Means, or what Hand, 
he that gave it reſume it to himſelf ? Trow 
ble not your ſelf therefore about theſe Mat- 
ters, but while he permits the Enjoyment, 
uſe it as a Thing that is not your own, but 
anothers ;, and let your Concern and Aﬀe- 
ion for it, be juſt ſuch as Travellers have 
for an Inn upos the Road, 


COMMENT. 


T TE had inſtructed us before in the Nature of 
External Accidents and Advantages; which 

of them we might proſecute, and how far, and 
by what Methods we are allowed to do it ; how 
we ſhould entertain both our proſperous and 
pleaſant, and our adverſe and leſs grateful For- 
riines ; and what Improvement is to be made of 
each of them : and here he comes to ſpeak of the 
Loſs of any Advantages we have, and diretts 
us, not only how to enjoy, but how to _ 
wil 


«pos Epicetus, &c. IS7 
with them too. - Now every Man, who loſes 
what he eſteems his own, mult needs apprehend 
himſelf injured, and naturally flies out, not on- 
ly into Exceſs of Grief for his Loſs, but into 
reproachful Language againſt thoſe that depri- 
ved him of it : But he who reſtores upon De- 
mand what he knew and conftidered was none 
of his own, muſt be the ſenſle{ſeſt Fool in the 
World to be troubled at its being taken away 
from him, or 'to fall foal upon the Proprietor 
that requires it, This then 1s our Caſe dire(t- 
ly. The World, and irs Enjoyments, are not 
Ours; and for that Reaſon, not within the 
Command and Diſpoſal of our own Wills ; and 
nothing indeed js properly ſo, but our Deſires 
and Averſions, and the Inclinations of onr own 
Mindsz and all -our Virtue and Vice, ail onr 
Happinefs and Miſery, do depend upon theſe, 
So that we ſhould eglways keep our Minds ſtrong- 
ly poſſeſt with this Conlideration, and be affect- 
ed accordingly to every Thing without us, 3s 
that in which we have no Propriety at 2!}. And 
the way to keep our Minds thus poſſeſt, and 
thus affected, is, not only to Tay ſo, and con- 
tent our ſelves with Verbal Diſtin&ions, but to 
ſhew it in our Pradtice, and behave our ſelves 
like Men who are convinced they have no Title 


| to them. 


Suppoſe then, upon the Death of 2 Child, 
that a Man gives himfelf over to Tears and 
Groans, deplores bis Misfortune, and complains 
of his Lofs; is it not evident, that this Man, 
while his Son lived, look*d upon him as ſtrit- 
ly, and by Right his own ? If it were not fo, 
with what-Pretence does he cafl this being raken 
away 
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away a Loſs, or reſent it ſo deeply? And a 
Man that does thus, *cis plain, would go farther 
too, if he could, and revenge the Injury he 
fancies he hath received, upon the Perſon that 
took him away, if it were in his Power. But 
the Man that conſiders this Child as one in 
whom he had not any abſolute Propriety, and 
that Death hath only paid him back to the Per- 
ſon that lent him, will neither afflict himſelf 
upon the Occaſion, nor accuſe the Owner that 
demanded him again. 

And here the Artifice of EpiFerus is very ob- 
ſervable ; for he inſtructs us not only to adapt 
our Words to our Thoughts, and correct our 
Expreſſions by more juſt Apprehenlions- of 
Things z but contrives, that even our Expreſ: 
fions may reCtifie our Notions. For to this 
purpoſe, he ſays, it is necellary that we ſpeak 
of the Enjoyments of the World in ſuch Terms 
as may not flatter us with any Imaginations 
of Property in them, but ſuch as may wean 
our AfﬀeCtions, and make them ſit looſe about 
us; that ſo from calling and tlinking them 
anothers, and nor our own, we may bring our 
ſelves to uſe them as ſach, 

And, ſince nothing adds more to our Tender- 
neſs for any thing, than the Care and Concern 
we are in about it, he adviſes us to moderate 
theſe, and to beſtow only ſo much upon them 
as we think worth our while to lay out upon 
that which is another Man's, Some regard in- 
deed muſt be had to them, nor may we ſo ne- 
glect them, as to give our ſelves up. to Supine- 
neſs and Sloth; but yet we muſt not fo fix our 
Hearts or our Endeavours upon them neither, 
as 
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as if they were our own, and. that which is ne- 
yer to be taken away from us. And therefore 
all the Concern allowed us in this Caſe, is only 
that of Travellers in an Inn ; who conlider thar 
they are not at home, and that their Stay is 
like to be very ſhort ; and are ſollicicous for no- 
thing farther, than only-ro ger the bett Conve- 
niences the Place will afford, and bs ſatisfied 
with what they can get, tor the lictle Time 
they do ſtay. 

For this Reaſon, he hath added very conve- 
niently, while he permits us the- Enjoyment, to put 
us continually in Remembrance, that all our 
Enjoyments are upon Sufferance, the Effect of a 
permiſſive Providence, what we cannot give 
our ſelves, but derive from the Bounty of ano- 
ther, and that” no other than the very Perſon 
that takes them away from ns, 

- And, becauſe: ſome People are apt to aggra- 
vate their :Misfortunes, by tragical Accounts of 
the Circumftances that atrend them, and the 
Manner of their being deprived of their Com- 
forts. As, -if 1 muſt loſe my Eſtate, yet what 
need was there of loſing it by fo much Trea- 
chery, or Injuſtice, or Ingratitude? Or, if my 
Child or my Wife had dicd of a natural or a 
lingring Death, a Fever, or a Conſumption, I 
could have ſupported its but to be ſnatch'd 
away all on the ſudden, to dye a violent, an un- 
timely, or a ſcandalous Death ; or to be rack'd 
with Tortures and ſtrong Convulſions, this is a 
diſmal and an intolerabie Affliction. Now all 
theſe Complaints ſavour of Diſcontent, and at 
the bottom are not « finding Fault with the 
Manner, but the Thing it ſelf. For, as «we 
could 
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could not preſcribe to our Great Benefaftor the 
Methods or the Inſtruments by which he be. 
ſtowed them upon us, ſo neither muſt we find 
Fault with thoſe by which he recalls them; and 


4 it is but fit, that he who gave as he pleaſed, 
\| oy ſhould take away as he pleaſes too, 

{51 8b We may take Notice farther, that Epiltetu 

3 chooſes to inſtance in the tendereſt Points, the 

* Death of a Wife or a Child ; becauſe theſe fit 
"" cloſeſt to our Heartsz and any other Loſſes, if 
- compared to theſe, are no more than every 


vulgar Virtue can ſuſtain and flight. But ſtil, 
+! AE as he told us before, and will do again in the 
"1 20 following Diſcourſes, we ſhall do well to begin 

OY with leſſer Tryals, and by rendring them fe- 
W"” miliar and eafie, harden our ſelves by Degrers 

e;.# againſt ſharper and greater. The ſame Rule 
| therefore holds much ſtronger, and is more prs- 


Eticable, when any one hath taken my Purſe, 
or ſpirited away my Servant, or defrauded me 
of my Houſe, or my Eſtate, to ſay, (and we 
p may fſay it with as great Truth in theſe Caſe 
6, 8.555 too) I have not loſt theſe Things, but reſtored 

TH them to the Owner, and Lender of them to me. 
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| ble he may, not .attend to you ; or if he do, 
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If you are indeed deſirous to improve in Wiſ- 


dom and Virtue, you mu5t never allow your 
ſelf in ſuch mean Thoughts as theſe ; I muſt 
follow the Buſineſs of my Calling cloſe, or 
elſe I and my Family ſhall ſtarve : I muit 
take Pains with thu Boy of mine, and cha- 
friſe him, or he will be ruined, Theſe are 
the Miſgivings of an anxious Mind, and 
unporthy a Philoſopher, whoſe firſt Care 
ſbould h the Eaſe and Quiet of his own 
Breaſt. For a Man had better periſh for 
Hunger, and preſerve his Mind from immo- 
derate Fear and Concern, than to live in 
the greateſt Plenty, and continual Perplext- 
ty with it; And it were a leff Emil for 
you, that your Servant or your Child were 
Viciows,. than that your ſelf ſhould be perpe- 
tually unhappy with an anxious Care to pre- 
vent if, ---.: | | 


Vſe your ſelf :therefore to. little Tryals firſt : 
If a Cruife' of: Oyl be broken,” or a Pint of 


your Wine ſtolen, reflett immetliately, that 
thit is' the Purchaſe of (onftancy and a 


 compoſex Mind ; and , ſince nothing can be 
| had Free-cpjt, he that gets theſe ſo cheap 


bath « good Bargain. S0,again, When you 
call your Serwant, conſider, that it is poſſi- 


that 
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that he may not do what you command him, 
And it is too great an Advantage that you 
give him over your ſelf, if you put it in 
bis Power , whether your Mind ſpall 


eaſie or 19. 


COMME NT. 


Pon the Advice laſt given, that the Thing; 
of this World are what we ought not t 
think we have any Propriety in, or ſhould he 
any farther ſollicitous about them, than T ravel- 
lers are to accomodate themfelves in an Inn ; |: 
might very probably be objefted ; © That thi 
Contempt of the World will expoſe vs .to yal! 
Inconveniences. For at. this rate, ſays one, it 
{ negleft the Iooking after my Ktatey 1 ſhal 
reduce my ſelf to Want and Reggaxy ;- and i! 
for the avoiding this Anxicty , which. you fo 
ſfritly forbid, 1 omit the chiding and corre 
ing my Servant,.I ſhall be acceſſory to his ut- 
ter Ruin. In Anfiver to both theſe; he. ifſilt 
upon that erhinent Diſtintion in the Beginning 
of his Book, by which he had proved, Thi 
alt our Gaad and Evil, truly fo calted, depends 
entirely upon the Uſe of our Natural Liberty, 
and ſuch Things. as are within the GCowpals 0! 
our own Choice 3- and that, na Gonditign eithe! 
of /our Bodies, or our Fortunes, can make Me! 
truly Happy or Miferable. no 
Bnt at preſent he addreſſes himſelf principal 
ly, to fuch as are in a State of Profictency, and 
have not yet attained to ſnch '& Maſtery 1! 
Wildom, as thauld qualife them to attend , 
the 
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the cultivating their bwn' Minds, and the Ma- 
nagethent of their 'Worldly Concerns both ar 
once; in ſo-pradent a'nianncr, that theſe Cares 
ſhould not be prejudicial tro one anorlter, or 
unſafe for the Perſoh; himiclf,:- For this 35 tbc 
peculiar Perfectionwbt accomplifhed Philoſophers, 
that they ride ſecure, and tezr no Storms from 
thoſe brutiſh Appetites, which they have abfo- 
Intely ſubdued : Nor'ts there any Danger if they 
do look abroad inta-the World ſometimes, and 
give themſelves a little . looſe, that their Aﬀe+ 
(tious ſhould be ſeduced and. perverted. by any 
thing' they meet with therc,. or the Peace and 
Tranquillity of their Souls at all diſturbed up- 
of that Account, - Theſe Men ſtand. firm, and 
colle&ted within themſelves, and whatever Cons» 
fahot! they meet..in- the World, they manage 
atid compoſe ir all-.by rte fix*'d ſtanding Order 
of their own Mitws; But wliere the Paſſions 
rin high; and are ſti]]. upon the Ferment, there 
it's dangerous to. engage.a Man's ſelf in Bufi- 
neſs at alk or be the leaft taken off from the 
beſt atid .ſevereſt Studies, For.there: is a won» 
G&tfot' Affinity. between ' the World and the 
brutiſh Inclinations g and theſe not: being yer 
duly. tempered, nor -redaced 10 the Obedience 
of 'Reafon, drag:down the Mind, and utterly 
immerſe it in. Cares and Pleatures, 'and like 2 
Ship without Radder: or Piotr, will drive a wild 
atd-farab Courſe, it ar laſt flex ſtrand her. felf, 
a4 1817 be loſt. i 1 7 y |; 
'Bag 4h the mean while, what Courſe ſhall 
this'Ydung Proficjtnt take ?! For Neceſtaties he 
aſt have ;2hd 'ci9.to ng/Purpoſe to give tym 
Rules of 'Living,-if you pit it-out of his Power 
2 M 2 40 
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to live at all. To this Difficulty, Epidtetws, if 
he had pleaſed, might have replied, That a 
great part of the Prejudice:a Man's Fortunes 
would receive from neglefting and deſpiſing 
the World, would be made'amends. for, by the 
ſtrict Temperance, and Abſtemious Life of 2 
true Philoſophers the eaftie Contentment and 
confined Delires, that are an eſlential part of 
his CharaCtter. Bur, if this Remedy bh not 
granted a ſufficient Cure for the Diſeaſe, yet 
at leaſt it may fairly be preſumed, that there 
are People enough who would preſerve ſuch a 
Man from periſhing, Such a one, 1 ſay, whoſe 
Wants and Wiſhes will be ſo caſily ſupplied, 
and who muſt- nceds attra&t Love, and Elteem, 
when he negleCts and ſcorns the World for the 
Exerciſe of Virtue, and the-Improvement of his 
own Mind, This Reply, I ſay, Epiftetus might 
have made; and the Reaſon of the T hing would 
have born bim our in it. - But he paſſes ſuch 
Comforts over, as too ctteminate and indulgent, 
ſuch as were likely to enervate our Virtue, and 
fully its Brightnels ; and therefore, as if it were 
a Blemiſh and a Diſparagement for a Wiſe and 
Good Man to ſtand in any_need at all of any 
thing without, he runs. the Compariſon vp to 
the higheſt and boldeſt Extreme, and pronoun- 
ces peremptorily, That a Man had better dyc 
for Want, and preſerve his Mind from: immo- 
derate Fear and Concern, and by that means at- Þ 
tain to the peculiar Perfeftion of his' Nature, Þ th 
than to live in continual Perplexity, though he F if 
had the greateſt Plenty with it, which can ne- I th 
ver give him that Perfection. For what does Þ de 
all this World ſignific to a vicious and a diſor- & an 
dered ot! 
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dered Mind , and one that in truth receives 
more hurt than good from the Enjoyments of 
ng it? Juſt as ſumptuous Entertainments, and rich 
he Þ Sauces gratify a Sick Man, who either cannot 
a FF reliſh, or muſt not taſte them ; or if he do, 
nd F is ſure to nouriſh not himſelf , but his DE 
of F ſeaſe. 

ot So again, it were a leſs Evil, he fays, for 
jet F you, that your Servant or your Child were Vi- 
re FF cions, than that you your ſelf ſhould be perpe- 
1a F tually unhappy, with an Anxious Care to pre- 
ole F vent it. If indeed Matters conld- be ſo order- 
ed, F ed, that you could preſerve him and your ſelf 
m, F both, and attend to what is neceſſary for each 
the # of you , without Diſtraftion , this were much 
his # more eligible. But this can never be, for Two . 
zht # Reaſons ; Firſt, Becanſe a Man void of Wiſdom 
uld B and Virtue himſelf, will never be able to make 
uch Þ another Virtuous and Wiſe; and then, becauſe 
nt, F that by this inordinate Concern, you do him 
ind F no manner of Good, but your ſelf in the mean 
ere F while , an infinite deal of Hurt. So that in 
and BF ſuch a caſe the beſt conrſe we can take, is to 
any BF let the Incorrigible Wretch alone in his Wicked- 
to neſs, and not diſcompoſe our ſelyes, but take 
un- F care at leaſt to ſave one. 

dyc But when he had propoſed the higheſt pitch 
no- F of Reſolution, and adviſed rather to chooſe Po- 
at- F verty and Death with Wiſdom and Virtue , 
ure, FF than Plenty and Sollicitude without them z and 
1 be IF if a Man be driven to that hard Neceſſity, ra- 
ne- F ther to overlook the Vice and Ruin of one un- 
Joes FF der his Care, than to loſe his own Happineſs, 
ſor- F and undo himſelf, by trying to preſerve an- 
ered © other 3 to ſhew that Men muſt be wound up 
M 3 tO 
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to this pitch by degrees, and that he had a 
juſt regard to the Abiticios wt Ins Schatar , ; he 
adviſes them here ra bepin with tefs and gent- 
ler Tryals, and ſuch as the Condition-of Young 
Beginners arc capable. of. kor | Exereiſe':and 
Practice in Matters of leſs Moment and Diffi- 
culty, is a fafe anda ſucceſsful Method 3 but 
when ſuch things are-: look'd upon with Dif- 
dain, and below ones Notice, and a Man ſcorns 
the inſtances hereof, his Oyl being ſpilled, or 
his Wine ſtolen, and will needs tiy at all, and 
attempt great Hardſhips: at firſt , he will fall 
under this double inconvenicnce ; neither to be 
a Match for what he encounters, as having not 
made his way up to' it. gradually, nor- to re- 
ceive that Benefit and Advantage that he might 
have done from thoſe: others z which; had he 
not lighted them, would have qualified him for 
the Combat he hath loſt for want of them. 
For let us imagine that. a Man without any 
preparation, or previous practice in Matters of 
teſs conſequence, would needs all upon the ſpurt, 
take upon him to rival Crates, and diveſt him- 
felf of all his Poſlcflions at once ; how is it 
poſlible that this Perſon ſhould not immediate- 
ly repent, and condemn himſelf, and wiſh Ten 
Thouſand times, that the thing were undone, 
and he in his former Circumſtances again # For 
though Cra:es himſelf, or Diogenes, or Zeno, or 
ſome other Eminent Philoſopher, may perhaps 
have made a ſii!den turn, and brought them- 
ſeives to extream Stritnefs, and Virtue, and 
voiuntary Poverty , without ſuch leiſurely. ad- 
vances, yet 1t4ll this 1s a thing that very rarely 
happens; and that which is extraordinary, 1s 
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no rule for us to follow ; eſpecially too, when 
we conſider , that theſe were themſelves very 
extraordinary Perſons, and conſequently no 
proper Meaſure for others that are buc of the 
common rate of Men to govern themſelves 


by. 

"And afrer he had direCted vs how to make 
greater Loſſes and Misfortunes in our Eſtates, 
caſe and familiar to vs, by Firlt deſpiſing thoſe 
that are ſmall and inconſiderable, for the im- 
provement and confirmation of our Virtue ; he 
inſtructs ns which way to get above all the Diſ- 
compoſure' and Paſſion that the Negligence, or 
the Sancineſs of our Servants, may be apt to 
caſt us into, For he tells us / we ought be- 
fore-hand to repreſent to our ſelves, that it is 
very poſſible your Servant may not give his At- 
tendance when called upon ; or that if hean- 
ſwer to your Call, he may not obſerve your 
Commands : And that we ſhould ſettle our Minds 
not to give him ſo great Advantage over us, 
as the putting us into Diſorder would he. And 
this ſettling our Minds, is very conſiderable, in 
that the Inconventence is in a great meaſure 
defeated, by being foreſeen, For it is the ſud» 
denneſs of an Accident, that is moſt apt to con- 
found young, Proficients z this breaks their Mea- 
lures, puts them ont of their Biaſs, and bcats 
them from their Poſts. Bnt Premeditation keeps 
the Mind firm and cool, it preſerves our 
Thonghrs, and gives us the power and leiſure 
to recollett ; and by Uſe and Cnſtom, prepares 
and arms the Mind againſt all thoſe things 
which our Hopes and Jmaginations repreſent 


moſt difficult and inſupportabtle. 
M + - Now 
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Now what a mighty Advantage this Preps, 
ration is, and how much better we entertain 
any Accident, when we are not ſurpriſed, eve. 
ry Man's own Conſideration and Experience 
will inform him. Nor is this the caſe of Mis. 
fortur.es only, but even of Pleaſures and Good 
Fortune too, when they come upon us unex- 
pected. Afﬀiftions immediately overturn our 
Thoughts, and cramp up the Faculties of Rea- 
ſon, and put both Body and Soul out of Tem- 
per; and Pleaſures and Good Fortune, when 
ſudden and ſurpriſing, ſcatter and diſſolve them, 
and enervate both Body and Mind. From 
whence it comes to paſs, that theſe Cauſes, 
thovgh ſo very diſtant in themſelves, are yet 
attended with the ſame Effefts z and the ſame 
Symptoms plainly prove the Diſeaſe to be the 
ſame. For an Exceſs cither of Joy or Grief, 
ſhocks the Conſtitution equally, and throws us 
into Swoonings, and Sweats, and the loſs of 
Senſe, ſometimes even to Death it ſelf. 

But theſe things are ſo evident, that they 
need no enlargement; and therefore I rather 
chooſe to obſerve the Method Epiftetus hath 
taken upon this occaſion, and the Improvements 
we may make of it, When any Loſs or Dif 
appointment in our Afﬀairs have happened to 
ys, he adviſes, that we would compoſe our 
ſelves with this RefleCtion z That Conſtancy and 
a Compoſed Mind, are Treaſures which muſt bt 
bought, and this it ſeems is the Price which we muſt 
pay for therz, But when our Servants provoke 
ys , either by being out of the way, and not 
ready to receive our Commands z or by being 
Inſolent, and not obeying them ; the Remedy 

; in 
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ig this caſe, is to prepare our Minds, and con- 
{ider before-hand, that theſe were things very 
likely to happen, 

This is the Method he preſcribes, but the im- 
' provement we may make of it, is to joyn both 
theſe DireCtionstogether,and apply them to either 
of the Caſes indifferently, For indeed, we are 
no leſs obliged to receive any Loſſes whatſoever 
with all that Premeditation, and ſhall find them 
infinitely leſſened to us by Expectation, and a 
poſſeſſing our Minds early with the Thought 
that theſe things may very probably happen 
to us, And on the other Hand , when we are 
incenſed by the Negligence or the Diſobedience 
of Servants, or any other Provyocation of that 
kind, it wjll turn to very good account to re- 
collect, That Conſtancy and a Compoſed Mind, 
are Treaſures that will not come for nothing ;z 
and this is the Price that we are to purchaſe 
them at. 

Now the Reaſons why Epifterus himſelf did 
thus apply both indifterently, ſcem to be, That 
the Inſtances produced by him, of Oyl ſpilled, 
and a little paltry Wine ſtolen, are too mean 
and trivial, to need the ſolemnity of any ſich 
Preparation ; and that in Matters ſo ſmall, a 
ſhort RecolleCtion is ſufficient, after the thing 
bath happened, And not only ſo, but becauſe 
in things of lefs Conſideration , the proſpect 
of the Gain, and comparing the Price with the 
Pnrchaſe, is abundantly enough to prevail upon 
the Soul. For what occaſion can there be of 
Grudging or Diſcontent, when for ſuch a Tritie 
as a little Oyl or Wine loſt, a Man hath it in 
vis power to receiye a thing ſo valuable as Con- 
| {kancy 
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ftancy and a Compoſed Mind, by way of Ex. 
change ? Nay, and not only to procure this for 
once and no more, but to gaift the ſtanding 
Diſpoſition and Habit of it , which may be 
ready at hand, and ſerviceable upon every oc- 
caſion , provided he drive a wiſe bargain, and 
manage his Market with any $kill and dexte. 
rity, Who would not be prond and pleaſed to 
make that Exchange which Homer tells us Dio- 
mede did , when he bartered Braſs for Gold ? 
And what Man that hath the Senſe and Rea- 
ſon of a Man, would not gladly forego any 
Advantages of Fortune if he can obtain the 
greateſt and moſt deſirable Advantages of the 
Mind in return of them ? Eſpecially too, when 
the Matter may very frequently be ſo ordered, 
as not. properly to forego them neither, bur by 
2 prudent forethought and preparation, to think 
that a thing of no Concern to him, and be ſen- 
fible of no Loſs at all. 


CH AP. XVIIL 


If you wonld indeed improve im Wiſdom, you 
muſt be content to be thought Fooliſh and 
Stupid, for neglefting the Things of the 
World. 


COMMENT. 


HE Reaſon why many of us lay out fo 
much of our Thoughts and our Pains up- 
on the World , is not always a Deſire to be 
ſuppli- 
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ſupplied with what is neceſſary and convenient 
for our Circumſtances, but to avoid the Cen- 
ſure of being thonght Singular, and Inſenſible, 
and Speculative Drones. Now in oppoſition to 
this Principle, and all the Diſcouragements 
ſuch ApprehenGons give us, he adviſes every 
Scholar of his, who would be wiſe in good 
carneſt,, not to let ſo poor a Pretence prevail 
upon him , to abandon himſelf to the Cares 
of the World , and negle& the true and in- 
ward Advantages of his own Mind. For what 
a Monſtrous Abſurdity is it, for a Man to be 
really Mad , for fear of being thought ſo; and 
to commit the moſt deſperate A& of Folly, 
leſt he ſhould: be called Fogsl by thoſe that 
are no better than Fools themſelves ? And in 
truth , there is nothing contributes to a Ver- 
tuous Life , and ſuch a Behaviour as is every 
way ſuitable to the CharaCter of a Man, conſi- 
dered as a Rational Creature, more, than to re- 
ſolve not to be a Slave to the Opinions of the 
World, not to make what idle and filly People 
approve, any meaſure of our Actions, or rule to 
walk by ; but 'to uſe ones ſelf to defpiſe both 
their Commendations and their Cenfſures, and 
to keep ovr Eyes ſteady upon the DiCtates of 
right Reaſon, and the Judgments of thoſe few 
Good and Wiſe that live in Conformity to it ; 
and let theſe guide and govern us in the Ma» 
nagement of all our Aﬀairs: For Reaſon is 


the proper Standard that all our Attions ſhould 


be azreeable to, and all they whoſe Opinions 
are worth our regarding, will be ſure to ap- 
prove whatever 1s fo. 


D' 
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Do not affett to be thought exceeding Wiſe; 
and if other People think, you ſomething mor: 
than ordinary, let this make you ſo much the 
more Diſtruſtful and Jealous of your ſelf, 
For be aſſured , it is no eaſie matter to pro- 
ſecute your Deſigns upon Vertue, and other ex- 
ternal Advantages, at one and the ſame tint, 
But he that ſets his Heart upon either of theſe, 
will of courſe find his Concern for the other a- 
bate and grow cold, 


Epiftetus hath taken a great deal of Pain; 
to confine the Soul of his Young Philoſopher 
within a narrow compaſs, that all his Care 
may be employed at Home, upon the improve- 
ment of himſelf; eſpecially when he firſt en- 
ters into this reformed courſe of Life, And 
ſince the Deſire of Riches and Cares of the 
World , are but a part of thoſe Temptations 
that engage the Aﬀections, and miſplace them 
abroad ; for a Superſtitioug value for Reputs- 
tion and Applauſe, are every whit as dange- 
rous Baitsz (and ſo much the more ſo indeed, 
as they are accompliſh'd Perſons, and have ſome 
real Excellencies to recommend them to the 
World, are apt to bz inſnared by them,) he 
adviſes to root out thjs vain-glorious Appetite 
by all means. 

Do not affes} to be thought Wiſe , ſays he ; not 
that he condemns the moſt Zealous Deſires of 
Endeavours aiter knowledge, but only to ſup- 
preſs che Vanity of deſiring to appear Know- 
ing. For this ſwells the Mind, and puffs it 
vp with flaſhy Imaginations, and inclines it - 
ene 
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the World. Ir repreſents the Opinion of o- 
thers, as the Rule of Acting, rather than Do- 
ty, and the Dictates of a Man's own Con- 
ſcience 3 and makes him live no longer to him- 
ſelf, but to his Maſters, the People ; and 
which is worſt of all, it makes a Man ſatisfied 
with the empty Shadows, and outward Ap- 

rances of things; and neglect the Subſtance, 
For the Vain-glorious are not half ſo much 
concerned to be really Virtuous or Wiſe, as 
they are to impoſe ypon theunſelves and the 
World, in ſeeming fo. For this Reaſon he 
expreſſes himſelf very prudently here, and ſays 
not, Do not be thought Wiſe, but Do not affe& to 
be thou ht ſo : For in truth, the Eſteem other 
People have of us, is a thing by no means in 
our own power; nor can we make them think 
as we would haye them ; bur the courting that 
Eſteem, and being fond of ſuch a Character, is 
entirely our own ACt and Deed. 

And therefore ſince the World will ſometimes 
have a great Opinion of our Abilities, whether 
we ſeek it or noz in ſuch a caſe, ſays he, let 
their Commendations make you but ſo much the 
mare diſtruſt ful and jealous of your ſelf, For this 
will be a moſt excellent Prefervative againſt 
the giving your ſelf up to be governed by 0- 
ther People's Judgments, and taking, up with 


_ the Fame or Falſe Images of Goodneſs, inſtead 


of the thing itſelf. Belides, that the ſuſpeting - 
and thinking more meanly of ones ſelf, when 
the World extols them moſt, is a Duty parti- 
cularly ſeaſonable for young Philoſophers. For 
they that are Maſters in it, ſit ſecure aboys 


the Breath of Fame , paſs juſt and impartial 
Judg- 
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Judgments upon their own ACtionsz and, x 
they do not think the betcer, fo neither nee! 
they think at all the worſe of themſelves, for 
what the World ſay of them. 

Now Reputation and Applauſe, we know ve. 
ry well, is not the Attendant of Knowledge on. 
ly, but of Temperance and Moderation too, of 
Juſtice and Fortitude, of Prudence, and indee! 
of every Virtne whatſoever. Every Accompliſh- 
ment that qualifies us for Buſineſs, and make 
us uſeful to our Country, and one another, of 
every Character of any extraordinary Eminence 
in the World ; all which he hath comprehended 
here in this ſhort Expreſſion of being though 
ſomething more than ordinary ; which extends to e- 
very kind of Opinion that is for our Advantage, 
let the Ground of it be what it will. 

At laſt, he ſhuts vp all with a Concluſion, ap. 
plicable not only to this Chapter, bunt to thoſt 
that went before , concerning the Care that i 
due to our own Minds, and intimates, that 2 
Learner in Philoſophy, wil-find it ho calic Mat- 
ter ro profecute his Deſigns upon Wiſdom and 
Virtue with Succeſs, and at the ſafe time t6 
graſp at Riches or Fame, or any other World- 
ty Advantages. And the Reaſon 1s, becauſe the 
keeping our Minds tight in the profecution of 
Virtue, conftfts in an extraordinary Vigilance 
and concern for onr ſelves, and the regulating 
our own Wills; and in making all without us, 
alt that are called the Goods of Fortune, little 
or no part of otr Concern. But now an eapet 
purſuit of Fame; or any other external Advan- 
tage , utterly overturns this 'whole frame of 
Mrnd ; for i cngages our Aﬀettions'tpor Fo- 
reign 
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reign and diſtant things, and makes us cold and 
careleſs for our ſelves, Therefore it can be no 
eaſie matter to reconcile theſe wide Extremes, 
and manage both at once. Burt ſtill you may 
odſcrve with whar Caution our Author delivers 
himſelf ; he declares it difficult , but he dares 
not pronounce tt impofhble ; becauſe there are 
ſome exalred . Minds that exert themfelves to 
the wonder of Mankind, and conſequently muſt 
be. admitted for Exceptions from the general 
Rules of Nature. But as for the reſt, who are 
of the ſame Mould and Tempering with their 
Neighbours, to them the Rule in the Cloſe holds 
good, That he who propoſes to follow one of 
theſe in good earneſt, and- to purpoſe, muſt 
wholly lay aſide all Concern for the other. 
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CHA EF. AR 
If you deſire that your Wife , and Children, 


and Friends may never Dye, this is a 
Senſeleſs Wiſh ; for you: would have whu 
is not your own, to be in your own power ; 
and would diſpoſe of that which is another. 
So again, 'if you deſire that your Boy muy 
live without any Faults, this is Fooliſh too; 


 forit ieto wiſh, that Vice and Corruption 


may change their Nature, and be no longer 
what they cannot but be, But if you will 
needs be wiſhing, and would wiſh; ſo as not 
to be diſappointed, this may be done; and 
therefore the beſt way is to prattiſe upon that 


which is in your own power. 


COMMENT. 


HE firſt Care of a Man, ſhould be to con- 

ſider what things are worth his Pains; 
and thoſe that deſerve to be thought ſo, *cis plain, 
muſt have the following Qualifications : They 
mult be poſſible, for none but Fools lay them- 
{elves out upon what can never be compalſled. 
And they muſt be decent and proper for the 
Perſon that takes pains for them ; ſomething 
that ſuits his Charafter and Conveniences, and 
ſuch as he may call his own when he hath them, 
For nothing) can be more impertinent, than to 
concern one's ſelf in other People's _— 
an 
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and neglect our own ; or to be extreamly ſolli- 
citons for obtaining that, which another will 
always retain the propriety to, A Third Con- 
ſideration ſhonld be, of what value the Prize 
) | we propoſe to our ſelves will be, of what con- 
ſtancy and continnancez and whether we can be 
ſecure of keeping it when we have por it. For 
» | no prudent Man will give himſelf trouble 2- 
's. bout Trifles, and things that will turn to no 
& | account; or ſuch as are likely very ſoon to de- 
7; | cay, or forſake him. 
Mn And therefore in pnrſnance of his Deſign, to 
call off his young Philoſophers Aﬀettions from 
111 | the World, and to drive on his former Di- 
; ſtinſtion of Things that are, and Things that are 
not in our own power ; he proves, that all exter- 
VG nal Advantages whatſoever, are really not ours, 
14 FF but anothers, And he had ſhewed art the be- 
ginning, that whatever is another's, cannot be 
any of the things in our own power, nor con- 
ſequently a proper Objeft of our Choice. 
When a Man then is deſirons, that his Wife, 
and Children, and Friends, may never be taken 
MN- Famy from him, this Man is follicicous for a thing 
53 F1 which his Choice hath nothing to doz a thing 
in, Wtihatit is not poſſible for him to beltow upon him- 
KY Wflf; for when things are not entirely at our 
M- Foun Diſpoſal, nor ſubmitted to the Determi- 
nations of our own Wills, it is not for us to 


the Wimzke our ſelves Maſters of them ; but we muſt 
ins depend upon the good pleaſure of thoſe Per- 
- dns for them, in whoſe Poſſeſſion and Diſpoſal 


ey are, 


| tO. I Ecfides, there is not any of thoſe Advantages 
al & are ſo fond of, but they are really mean, and 
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of no value at all, frail and periſhing, and the 
Enjoyment of them ſhort and uncertain, Who 
then would give himſelf trouble, for. ſo low, { 
poor a Recompence ? Or who would engage his 
AﬀeCtions upon what ſo many Caſualries may, 
and daily do conſpire againſt, and what they 
muſt at length deſtroy, and rob him of? $ 
vain Is it to tix ones Happineſs or ones Deſires, 
in the Lives of our Tendereſt Friends, {for in- 
ſtance,) or to delude one's ſelf with vain Hope, 
and fond Wiſhes of their living always ; when 
at the ſame time they are Mortal, and muf 
ſubmit to the ſame fatal Neccſſity, with every 
thing elſe that is ſo; which is, to depart with- 
out delay or mercy, wliencver Death ſummons 
them away. 

So again, If a Man wiſh that his Servant may 
be Virtuous, nay, even an Honeſter and better 
Man than himlelt, (as many of us are apt to 
do ſometimes, when provoked by the Knaver; 
of Scrvants,)) this Man, (ſays Epittetus) is a Foo], 
and wiſhes an idle and impoſlibie thing, For 
ſince all Knavery proceeds from Vicious Princi- 
ples, and the Corruption of the Mind, how car 
it poſſibly be, that a Man who takes cere to Go- 
vern or Reform his Brutiſh Appetite , but ſub- 
mits and lives according to it, ſhould att an! 
otherwiſe than Viciovſly ? So vain is it for Me: 
ro expect Succeſs in theſe Matters, when the; 
place their AﬀeCtions and Concern upon things 
that are either impoſſible to be had, or at tht 
Ciſpoſal of ſome other Perſon, or poor and pc 
riſhing, and as hazardor:s and unſure in the En- 
joyment, as they were Giilicult in the acquii- 
ilon. Muſt not Men needs fail of their hop, 
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where ſo many Accidents concur to diſappoint 
them ? And if they lead a Life of Diſappoint- 
ment, muſt they not of neceſſity lead a Life of 
Sorrow and perpetual Torment too? Apainlt 
all theſe Miſeries, there is but one Remedy, 
and that 1s an effeCtual one indeed : *Tis to 
make our Selves, and what Nature hath pur 
within our own power, the ſole Object of our 
Care and Concern, Now Nature hath given us 
an abſolute power of confining our Delires to 
juch things as ſhe hath made neceſlary and ex- 
pedient for us. And therefore we ſhall do 
well not to be too laviſh, nor ſquander them 
away upon vain and unprofitable Matters, but 
to lay them out upon thoſe others, for they 
can never fail our Expectations, and will be ſure 
to turn to good account, when they have at- 
tained them, 
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CHAT. XX 


That Perſon is properly my Lord and Maſter, 
who hath it in his power to gratify my 
Wiſpes, or to inflict my Fears ;, to give what 
T deſire to have, or to take from me what | 
am loath to part with. The only way then to 
preſerve one's Liberty, is to reſtrain one's 

vw 18978 own Paſſions, and to have neither Defir: 

NIN mor — for any thing in the power of 
others : Foy he that does not ſo, is ſure to 

be a Slave as long as he lives. 


COMMENT T. 


Ere again we meet wich another ſevere 

Reflection upon the”World , and a juſt 
Cenſure of thoſe who abandon themſelves to 
the Love and the Cares of it. For by this 
means, we do not only betray our Minds to 
Miſery and Tronble, when our Deſires are fru- 
ſtrated, and the Misfortunes we fear, overtake 
us, but which is mere, we link into a ſtate of 
Slavery, and ſubmit not to one, but to many 
Maſters, to a Thouſand imperiovs and merci- 
lets Maſters. For whoever it be, ſays he, that 
hath it in his own power to gratify our Deſires, 
or to bring our Fears upon us, to give what 
we world fain have, or to take away, what we 
are loath to part with, that Perſon is moſt truly 
cur Lord and Maſter. So that at this rate, 
crery Paſſion, and every Accident, tyrannizes 
ova 


«pon Epictetus, 6c. 8; 


over the worldly Man without Reſiſtance or 
Controul. 

With what bumble Submiſſion do we cringe 
e, | to thoſ+ that have the Riches, or Preferments, 
"Y Honours we deſire, in their Diſpoſal ! How 

ſervile are all our Applications, and how ob- 
+] | £quons all our Behaviour, that we may in- 
cline their Favour, and preyail for the Advan- 
110 | tages we propoſe to our ſelves from it ? And 
es | agaio, when any of theſe Enjoyments Ilye at, 
fre © their Mercy , with what Terrors and miſgi- 
of Þ ving Fears do we approach them? what mean 
- t1 & Atts do we make uſe of to keep their Connte- 
nance and good Graces ? and hoy pitifully do 
we flatter and fawn upon them, to ſecure the 
Contiauance of that which they may deprive us 
of whenever they pleaſe? $0 poor and preca- 
riovs are all the Goods of Fortune, fo abſolute- 
ere BF ly annthers, and fo little our own. For that 
jolt F which another can beſtow, or call back again, 

0 F is properly hisgs and nothing really ours, but 
lis W what falls entirely within the Compaſs of our 
5 10. FF omn Power and Choice. 

[ru- If then Liberty be, as certainly it is, a moſt 
ake WF defrable Thingz and if we would aſſert our 
of © aan Freedom, and break our Chains; the 
an) WW Courſe:we mwit cake is, to contract onr Fears 
iCl- FF and-Defres, to contain them within their pro- |, 
nat Bf perSphcre, and not ſuffer them to rove abroad, / 
res, I} or fix them upon any thing withia the Power 
hat i of any but our ſelves. For if we do fo, our 
We If Slavery is ſure, and the Inſtances of it infinite. 
ruly | Our Deſires are our Maſters when we would 
ate, IF obtain them, and our Pofleions when we dread 
126 I the loſs of them : Qur Averſions arg ſo when we 
N 3 fear 
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182 Simplicius's Commentary 
fear Dangers, and our Misfortunes when we 
fall into them. 

To this we may add another Obſervation 
too; Thar every Man in theſe Circumſtances is 
ſubject to two Maſters; one at home, and ano- 
ther abroad : For the Brutal Appetite within, 
that moves our Reaſon, (that 1s, our ſelves, 
whoſe very Eſſence conſiſts in this ) and carries 
it away captive, ſubmits both Reaſon and it 
ſelf ro another Maſter, which is the outward 
Object of our Paſſions : So that we are not on- 
ly Slaves, but the meaneſt and moſt abject of 
them all, even_the Slaves of Slaves. 

Befides, other Servants have ſome Intervals 
of Freedom and Leiſure at leaſt ; they are not 
always confined to their Maſter's Preſence ; they 
are upon the Level with other Men at ſome 
tifmesz Night and Sleep ſets them free; and 
they obtain Leave and Eaſe now and then vn- 
der the hardeſt Government. But our Atren- 
dance 1s without any Intermiſlion z we can nel- 
ther fly from our Maſters, nor will they ever 
remit or diſpenſe with our Service z ſleeping 
and waking we ſtill drvdge on, and are ever 1 
bouring to ſatisfie the inſolent, unjuſt, and cx- 
travagant Commands of our cruel Tyrants. No 
Momeat of Reſt is allowed ns after once we 
have ſubmitted to them z but they are petpetu- 
ally teazing, and haraſſing us, and imploying Us 
either with wicked Aftions or Words, or when 
there is an Opportunity for neither of theſe, 
then diſtradting us with.idle Thoughts and fan- 
taſtick Imaginations, 

Nay, and which is yet worſt cf all, and the 
moſt deplorable Aggravation of our Miſery, i 
ther 
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other Caſes, the better ſort of Servants have 
2 Soul above their Condition, and owe their 
Bondage to the Neceſlity of . their Aﬀairs, and 
the Rigor of a penurious Fortune : but ours is 
not our Fate, but our Choice ;z we hug and are 
fond of our Chains, and are perpetually con- 
triving to bind onr Slavery faſter upon us, ex- 
cecding induſtrious to make our ſelves miſera- 
ble, and ingenious in finding out new Methods 
of Ruin z that is, ever ſeeking out ſome freſh 
Object of Deſire-or Fear, and in order to it, 
complying with ſuch Commands as are never 
obeyed, but to our infinite Damage, if not our 


. inter undoing. 
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Simplicius's Commentary 


'C H A P.. XXI. 


Ter it be your conſtant Care, to behave * 
| ſelf in all the Affairs of Humane Life, 
with the ſame Decency that you would at a 
publick Entertainment, If any thing be of- 
fered you, receive it with Modeſty ; if i 
paſi by you, and be ſent to another, do ne 
with-hold it from him, or keep what was nt 
intended you, If it be not yet come donn 
'ſo low, fin not your ſelf eager, nor ſnatch 
at it greedily, but wait patiently, till # 
comes t0 your turn. Manage your ſelf with 
the ſame good Manners and Reſerveaneſi in 
caſe of a Wife, or Children, or Honour, 
or Riches, or Power, and Preferment. Thi 
will render you worthy to be entertained by 
the Gods. But if you can conquer your Ap- 
petite ſo far, as even to refuſe and diſdain 
the delicious Meats that are ſet before you: 
Thu will not only qualifie you to feaſt with 
the Gods, but exalt you to the ſame Dignity 
and Perfettion with them too, Such wa 
Diogenes and Heraclicus, and thoſe other 
renowned Heroes, who by this generous 
Scorn were juſtly eſteemed, and in reality 
were Divine Perſons. 


COMMENT. 


Fter ſo many Arguments uſed to check the 
mighty Propenlities of Humane oy 
an 


134 


pox Epiftetus, &&c. 185 
and reſtrain his Scholars from too eager a Pur- 
ſuit of the Goods of Fortune, leſt his Diſcourſe 
ſhould prove leſs perſuaſive for being thought 
too ſevere, he tells us, that it is not his Inten- 
fe, Þ tion to debar Men from all Communication with 
4 4 theWorld; and therefore inſtrufts us what Ad- 
2 of- I vantages they are allowed to partake of, and 
{ i © bow they ought to demean themſelves with re- 
ot © tard to them, He had before indulged vs the 
4; U of not only the Neceſlaries, but the Con- 
veniences of Humane Life ; provided that we 


BY 
yi 2ccepted of theſe as additional Enjoyments, and 
” did not miſtake them for onr main Concern, but 


; kept our Minds and Eyes conſtantly intent vp- 
vith © on the Ship; and ( as he expreft it there) were 
Fin & rrady co come on Board, and Sail at the Ma- 
wr, & f&r's Call. '' And now he tells ns, that whatever 
[his Þ of this king iis prefented to us, we may receive 
I” it, whether itbe a Wife, or Children, or Rich- 
Ap- es, or Advancement; but then we muſt take 
A them modeſtly and decently, and not ſaffer our 
Appetites ts grow impatient, and ſnatch or 

ON: IF reach at it: rudely,; before ir is offered. So 
ith ain, if they were once ours, and are taken 
vil} FF anay { for thus 1 underſtand that Expreſſion of 
ma | paſling by, and being ſent to ſome body elſe ) 
her & ve muſt by no means detain them, he ſays; that 
ous BR % Ee ſhould part with them patiently, neither 
ſtruppling/ vo.:keep/'them, nor repining at the 
Loſs. It chey'be not yet come to vs; it will il] 
become 1s/net to deſire them before oor Turn, 
id feed 'bar Wiſhes and Imaginations with them, 
and be {o taken up with theſe, #3 to forget both 
the I Virtue and! ogy Setves. 

When they are given to us, we muſt not re- 
elle 1 celve 
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ceive them even then voraciouſly, and with too 
much ſeeming Tranſport ; but decently and gent. 
ly, that ſo we may keep our ſelves above them, 
and uſ: them prudently, without ſuffering our 
AﬀeCtions to be over-power'd, and wholly im- 
merſt in them. 

Now rhe Condition of Men in the World is 
here repreſented by People met together at a 
Common Entertainment z : where Almighty God 
makes the Invitation and the Feaſtyz and every 
ene of the Gueſts parrakes of the! Proviſion ac- 
cording as his own Appetite ſtands affected, 
Some behave themſelves with a prudent Reſerve, 
like well-bred Perſons, as the Diftates of Rea- 
fon and Nature direct them, .and in-'a manner 
acceptable to the Maſter of ithe Feaſt, ſo as to 
ſeem a Gueſt worthy of the Gods, | Others again 
arc inſoleat and unruly, greedy-and gluttonous, 
injure themſelves, and diſpleaſe the Great Lord 
that receives them; 

But the eſpecial Excellency is yet behind. For 
if you are a, Perſon of ſo exalted a., Virtue, as 
not only to wait with Patience, and accept with 
Modeſty, but even to decline-and flight theſe 
worldly Advantages, that the Generality of 
Mankind dote upon ſo infinitely, and can deny 
your ſe]f what the Maſter of the Feaſt offers to 
you ; this is the utmoſt PerfeCtion [Mortality 1s 
capable of: the World is. ne longer worthy of 
ſuch a Perſon: he hath - tranſcended Humane 
Nature it ſelf, and is not only fit to be a Guelt 
to the Gods, -but.to be admitted into a ſhare of 
that Dignity ,agd thoſe Divine Excellencies, 
which he hath wrought himſelf up: to ſo nexr 
2 Reſemblance of. w_ 

This 
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This was the Caſe of Crates and Diogenes, the 
latter of which expreſt ſo juſt a Contempt of 
the World, that, when Alexander the Great ſaw 
him basking in the warm Sun, and asked, what 
he ſhould do for him ? he deſired no more, than 
only that he would ſtand out of his Sun-ſhine. 
Which Anſwer gave ſo true an Idea of the Gal- 
lantry of his Soal, that this mighty Conqueror 
thought that Philoſopher a Braver and Great- 
er Man than himſelf in all his Triumphs; and 
ſaid, that he could wiſh, it that were poſlible, 
to be Diogenes ; but if not, then. his ſecond 
Wiſh ſhould be, to continue Alexander. 

Thus then the Good Providence that conſti- 
tutes this mortal State, and mingles Mens Cir- 
cumſtances in it as it ſees moſt ſuitable and 
convenient, advances thoſe Perſons to the Ta- 
ble of the Gods, who manage the Incumbrances 
of the Body and the World, according to the 
Direftions they have given us, and temper all 
their Aftions with Prudence and Moderation, 
But when Men do not only manage, but tran- 
ſcend the World and its Enjoyments, when they 
get quite above theſe Things, and excerciſe an 


| abſolute Maſtery over them; then the tame 


Providence calls up thoſe Souls that ſo well imi- 
tate the Divine Excellencies, into a fort of 
Partnerſhip and Government, and makes them 
(as it were) its Aſſiſtants in the Ciſpoſing of 
Things here below, For, what can we think 
lefs of them, while they ſit enthroned on high, 
anc! look down, and order all Things, with ſuch 
undiſturbed Security, and ſo Imperial! a Sway, 
2 if theaWelves were no longer a part of this 
Univerſe, bur, like thoſe Beings above, were 
d:[tinct 


3x28 Simplicius's Commentary 
diſtinCt and ſeparate from it, and governed their 
own World ? 

For this Reaſon, Epifterus ſays, Herachty 
and Diogenes, that had s gentrows Diſdain fo 
eheſc Things, were juſtly eſteemed, and in reality 
were Divine Perſons. And indeed, they are tru- 
ly fo that live up to the utmoſt PerfeCtion of 
their Nature, and diveſt themſelyes of all Con- 
cerns for the Body and the World, They are 
ſpiritualized already, and have no more to do 
with any Impreſſions of Fleſh and Senſe, This 
is the utmoſt Perfeftion of a- Humane Mind, 
and whatever is abſolutely perfeft, is Divine; 
becauſe it is of God, who is the Source and 
Sum of all Perfeftion, 


«pon Epitetus, &*c. 18g 


CHAP. XXIL 


When you ſee « Neighbour in Tears, and hear 
him lament the Abſence of his Sou, the 


Hazards of his Voyage into ſome remote 
Part of the World, or the Loſs of his Eſtate; 
keep upon your Guard, for fear leſt ſome 


| falſe Idea's that may riſe upon theſe Occaſions, 


ſurpriſe you into a Miſtake, as if this Man 
were really miſerable, upon the Account of 
theſe outward Hecidents, But be ſure zo 
diſtinguiſh wiſely, and tell your [elf inmme« 
diately, that the Thins which really affliffs 
this Perſon is not really the Accident it 
ſelf, (for other People, under his Circum- 
ances , are not equally affliffed with it ) 
but merely the Opinion which he hath form- 
ed to himſelf concerning this Accident. 
Notwithſtanding all which , you may be ab 
lowed, as far as Expreſſions and outward Be- 
baviour go, to comply with him ; and if Oc- 
cafion require, t0 bear a part in his Sighs, 
and Tears too ; but then you muſt be ſure ts 
take care, that this ( ompliance does not in- 
fet your Mind, nor betray you to an in- 
ward and real Sorrow, upon any ſuch At- 
Out, 


COMMENT. 


S$ this Conſideration, That the deſirable 


Things of this World are nor, cannot be 
our 
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190 Simplicius's Commentary 
our Happineſs, though we ſhould ſuppoſe a Man 
never ſo proſperous, ſhould reſtrain our Eager. 
neſs, and check our too forward Delires atter 
them ; fo that other Refleftion, that no Exter- 
nal Misfortunes can make us truly miſerable, 
ſhould be an Argument no leſs prevailing to 
buoy up our Spirits, ar:d make us entertain them 
with Courage and Reſolution. 

To this purpoſe, our Author urges the fol- 
lowing Inſtance of a Man in great Grief and 
Lamentaticn for ſome Calamity ; the Death or 
the Diſtance of a Darling Child, the Loſs of an 
Eſtate, and being reduced to extreme Poverty, or 
the like. And the Caution he gives upon ſuch 
Occaſjons, is, that the Spcctators would not 
ſuffer themſelves to be bora down by the Tor- 
rent of this Man's Tears, and carried into an 
Erroncous Opinion of his being made miſera- 
ble by any of theſe Diſaſters : For, they are to 
recollect themſelves, and conſider, that no Mans 
Happineſs or Unhappineſs does, or ever can de- 
pend upon his Succeſſes in the World, or any 
of the Good or Bad Events from withour, 

But if this be ſo, how comes it thea to paſs, 
that this Perſon is ſo infinitely ,afflifted, as if 
ſome real Ill had happened to him ? The Acci- 
dent, it 1s plain, cannot be Evil in its own 
Nature ; for were it ſo, all Perſons that lay un- 
der the ſame Misfortune, would feel the ſame 
Impreſſions, and be carried to an equal Exceſs 
of Grief: For this is a Rule in Nature, that 
Natural Qualities have always the ſame Opera- 
tion; and what feels hot to one, will feel ſo to 
every one that touches it. At this rate then, 
every one that burics a Son muſt mourn and Ia- 
ment 5 
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lan Þ ment; and yet Anaxagoras, when News was 
per- # brought him of the Death of his, made Anſwer, 
frer with all the Bravery and Uncnncernedneſs in 


ters the World, Well, I knew my Cluld could be 
ble, # no more than mortal, But what then is the 
to true Cauſe of all this Melancholy ? Nothing, elſe, 

em but the Man's own Notions of this Accident : 
this is the Root of all the Diſeaſe; and ovr 

tol- # Opinions are properly our own, So thar we 
and will grant the Ground of this exceſſive Grief 
| or to be not only a ſeeming, bur a real Evil; bnc 
an then the Miitake of the Perſon till remains z 
, Or for it is not in any Accident from without, bur 
uch W riſes entirely from within himſelf, and is ow- 
not ing to nothing elſe but his own wrong Appre-. 


'or- W henſjons. And this is both a real Evil, and 
an properly ones own too, becanſe Opinions are 
ra- # ſome of thoſe Things within our own Power, 


e £0 and the Truth and Falſhood of theſe depends 
ans W purely upon the Will, and falls within the Com- 
de- WF paſs of our own Choice. 
any You will ask perhaps, in the next place, what 
Behaviour 1s proper in ſuch a Calc ? Is no Com- 
als, W pailion due to this afflicted miſtaken Man ? And 
s if W muſt I only with a ſullen Mariſterial Pride con- 
ccl- W demn his Error, and chide or ſcorn his Folly ? 


wn By no means, I his Deportment 1s unſnitable 
un- W to the Character of a Good Man. You are 
me allowed therefore to pity and comply with him, 
eſs to condeſcend in ſome meaſure to his Frailties, 
hat to ſpeak kind and tender Things, and if you 
Ta ſee Occaſion, to drop a few Tears for Comna- 
to ny. Nor 1s all this to be prt on merely for 
en, Oſtentation, or to ſhew Good Nature : For, 


Ia- Diſſimulation and Trick is what no Circum- 
ſtance 
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ſtance can render. excuſable to a Good Man, 
But your Trouble may be real; and indeed, 
there is but too juſt a Prerence for it, when 
you ſee ſuch an Inſtance of Humane Infirmity, B 9, 
as a Man that can think the Misfortunes of the 
World worth ſo immoderate a Concern. 

But ſtill yon mult ſet Bounds to your Pity and 
Condeſcenhon, for Griet is catching ; and there. | 
fore be ſure to take care, that it do not faſten 
upon your Mind, and ſo you fall into the ſame 
Diſeaſe, of a real Concern for the Accident it 
felf, If once you ſink fo low, you are for the 
future incapable of doing the Sorrowful any Ser. 
vice. He that would be ſerviceable to another's 
Cure, and quiet the Anguiſh of his Paſſions, 
muſt make ſome -Advances indeed, and ſome 
Compliances, but he muſt be ſure to keep out 
of the Reach of Infeftion too, A Man that 
ſtands ſtill upon the Bank, and will not ſo much 
as ſtep into the Water, can never draw his 
Friend out when he is drowning ; and a Man 
that jumps in, and lets the ſame Stream carry 
him away too, can as little do it, He that ap- 
pears inſenſible, and void of all tender Impreſſi- 
ons, will never be able to compoſe another's 
Paſſion, and bring him to Reaſon ; but he that 
ſuffers the ſame Paſſion to overcome his own 
Reaſon too, will be ſo far from ſerving his 
Friend, that he himſelf muſt be beholding to 
the Aſliſtance of ſome third Friend. 


CHAP, 
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EN AP XXIE 


Remember, that the World is a Theatre, and 
that your Part in this Play of Life is deter- 
mined by the Poet : Upou him it muſt de- 
pend, whether you ſhall a# a long or a ſhort 
one ; whether your CharaFer ſhall be high or 
low: If therefore he aſſign you that of a Beg- 
gar, take care 10 humour it well ; if a Crip- 
ple, or 4 Prince, or a private obſcure Man, 
or whatever it be, make the be of it : For 
conſider, that the playing of the Part afſign- 
ed you commenaably, depends upon your fa > 
This is your Buſineſs; but the giving out 
of the Parts, and chooſing the Attors, is 
not yours, but another Perſon's, 


COMMENT, 


N one of the Chapters a little before, this 
preſent Life, and the Diſtribution and Eqn- 
joyment of the-Comforts and Advantages of it, 
#35 compared to a Publick Entertainment, and 
the Maker and Maſter of that Entertainment 
ad to be Almighty God, who left us gt Liber- 
ty either to accept_or to refuſe the Diſhes that 
were ſet before vs. For this Reaſon it was, 
that ſuch Pains were taken to correct and form 
our Appetites aright, and inſtruct us, how we 
wht to govern our Selves, and our Choice, 
with regard to all External Events, paſt, pre- 
ent, and future. For, at Feaſts every Gueſt 
O feaſts 
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194 Simplicius's Commentary 
feaſts of what is ſet before him according as his 
own Palat ftands, and his own Judgment di. 
rects him. 

But here we meet with another kind of Re. 
preſentation , where Life is reſembled to a Play, 
in which every Man breathing bears a patt, but 
the Compoſer and Diſpenſer of theſe Parts i; 
God, For in this reſpect the preſent Similitude 
difters from the former, that in it we are not 
left to our own Diſpoſal, whether we will ac- 
cept what is afligned us or not. Providence 
hath appointed our CharaCter, and we cannct 
change nor decline it. There are infinite In- 
ſtances of this kind, that feem to carry a plain 
Fatality in them, For though when' Riches are 
offered ns, it is in our Power to reje them, 
and embrace a voluntary Poyerty.; yet whe 
Poyerty or Sickneſs is taid out. for. us, it is not 
then in our Power to decline theſe. So again, 
we may chooſe whether we will be Maſters an( 
Govecrnours or not ; but we-cannot chooſe whe- 
ther we will be Servants or SubjeCts, or not. 

All then that is left to our own Liberty here, 
is the Management of what falls to opr ſhare z and 
the Blame or the Commendation, the Happiels 
or the Miſery of a.Man in ſuch Caſes, does ad 
conſiſt ſo mugh in deſiring or not deſiring, « 
cepting or refuſing, (for this laſt does not fal 
within Gur Sphere ) but in ſuch a Managemedt 
as is ſtill left at our own Liberty ; that is, tt 
behaving our ſelves decently or otherwiſe, uit 
ably or unſvitably to our Condition, For tv 
we cannot avoid Poverty or Sickneſs when W 
would, yet we can make a Virtue of Neceſſity; 
and if we pleaſe, can carry our on 
OMe!) 
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ſomely- utidery” them, And all the Fate in the 
World cannot tye us up ſo far, but that the 
hnsbanding and making the beſt of thoſe things 
which we cannot help, ſhall be ftill- as mnck in 
our own' Breaſts, as of thoſe which we chooke 
ant procure for our own ſelves. 

Thus it is'in the prattice of the Stage : The 
Choice of the' Players, is rhe Poets Work z it 
is he that gives our the Parts, according. te 
the particular Humours of the Actors; he takes 
notice of rheir Qualifications and Abilities, and: 
then fuits the Perſons ro the Charatters- they 
are capable of. One he' appoints to perſonare 
a Prince , another a/Servant, another a Mad- 
Man, (for every one is not fit to play Oreftes.) 
Thus'far his Care goes, and: he is anſwerable no 
farther : For the Perſons to whom thefe- Parts 
re affigned, muſt account for the doing them 
Juffice m the Attion. 

For this Reaſon it is, that Men do not judge of 
the Entertainment of a+ Play-Houſe ,, by the 
Greatneſs or Quality of tho Character,. but by 
the juſt Proportion, and the natural Repreſen- 
tation, and the Gracefulneſs of the ACtion it 
ſelf, How often do we ſee a Beggar, or a Ser- 
vant, or a Mad Man clapped, and at the ſame 
time, a Rich Man, or a General, or a King hif- 
ſed? The Reaſon of which is, that one hath bit 
the Humour of his part, and maintained the 
Charafter that he was to appear in, and the 
other did not ſo, The Beggar behaved himſelf 
3a Re _— do, and the King ſunk be- 
netif rpg andeur of his Poſt ; and this Be- 
haviour was the proper Buſineſs of the Aftors 


themſelyes, though the chooſing whether they 
O 2 ſhould 
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ſhould perſonate a King, or a Beggar, was 


not. 
Juſt thus we find in this vaſt Theatre of the 


World ; How many Emperors, and Wealthy, 
and Strong Luſty Men, have ſpoiled their Parts, 
while the Poor, the Lame, the Slave, the De- 
ſpiſed Epiftetus, performed his with the appro- 
bation of his Great Maſter, and to the wonder 
of all the SpeCtators ? For though his Part had 
leſs of Pomp and Shew than theirs, yet he ſtu. 
died the Character throughly, and kept it up 
to the very laſt, and anſwered the Deſign and 
DireCtions of the Poet that deſtin'd him to 
it, This was his proper Buſineſs, and there- 
fore this Commendation is due to him for it : 
For, as no Man's Happineſs or Miſery can con- 
ſiſt in any thing but what falls within his own 
Choice, ſo neither will any Wiſe Man allow, 
that either Praiſe or Commendation, Honour or 
Infamy , belongs properly to any thing elle, 
And conſequently, it is not the Part, but the 
manner of acting it, that every Man diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf by. 
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CH AP. XXIV. 


When m _ croak, or any other Omt- 
nous thing ns, let not any Superſtitions 
Faxcies 0k or efficle you ; Mn ha: 
immediate recourſe to this Diſtintion, [-: 
the quieting your Fears, That nothing of 
this kind can Bode Ill to you : To your Bo 
dy , or your Eſtate , or your Reputation , 
or your Wife, or your Children , "tis poſ= 
ſible it may ; but as for your Self. "tis in 
your own power to make every thin? auſpt- 
cious to you 5 becauſe whatever Diſaſter 
happens in auy of the forementioned Reſpedts, 
70u may, if you pleaſe, reap ſome very con- 
lderable Advantage from it. 


COMMENT. 


L by Chapter ſeems to me to be miſplaced, 
and would be more Methodical, if ſet be- 
fore the former, and immediately after that 
which begins with theſe Words, If you ſee 4 
Neighbour in Tears, &c. For having told us there, 
that a Man ought not to be too ſenſibly affefted 
with the exceſſive Paſſioa of thoſe who think 
themſelves unhappy for the loſs of any of the 
Comforts of this World , nor ſympathize ſo 
far, as to imagine that ſuch a one is really Mi- 
ſerable upon any of theſe Accounts, ſince a 
Man's Happineſs or his Wretchedneſs does not 
conſiſt in any outward Proſperous or Adverſe 

O 3 Events 
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1968 Simplicius's Commentary 
Events, but purely in the uſe of his own Free. 
Will, and the Pra&ice or Neglettof what God 
#nd Nature have made entircly the Object of 
his own Choice and Power ; here he adds, that 
if any inavſpicious Bird, or other Omen ſeem 
to foretel Mifchief and I-luck, this ought not 
to terrify or diſcompaſe us. But thongh we 
ſhauld ſuppoſe them to carry any ill portent to 
our Bodies or our Fortunes, yet we muſt diftin- 
guiſh between theſe aud aur ſelyes, and conli- 
der, that our own Happineſs and Miſery de- 
pends upon our own Diſpoſal, and can come from 
nothing but our ſelyes. 

Do but reſolve then not to make your ſelf 
unhappy, and all the moſt direful Significations 
of Misfortune, and all the Misfortunes conſe- 
quent to thoſe Significations ſhail never be a- 
ble todo , Your Body, tis true , may be 
Sick, or Dye ; your Reputation way be Blaſted, 
your Eſtate Deſtroyed or Waſted, your Wife 
or Children taken from you ; but ſtill all this 
does not reach your Self; that is, your Reaſon- 
ing Mind. This can never be Miſerable, nay, 
it muſt and will be Happy, in deſpight of all 
theſe L]-bodings , except you conſent to vour 
own Wretchedneſs : For all your Good and E- 
yil depends wholly upan your felf. 

Nay, which is more, and the greateſt Secu- 
rity imaginable, theſe yery Misfortunes ſhall 
conſpire to render you yet more Happy ; for 
out of this Bitter, you may gather Sweetneſs, 
and convert what is generally miſtaken for Mi- 
fery, to your own mighty Benefit. And the 
greater thoſe Calemities are, the more conlſide- 
rable will the Adyantage be, provided you ma- 
nage 
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nage:them prudently, and behave your ſelf de. 
cently under thew, Now it is plain from hence, 
that theſe are not Evils , (properly ſpeaking, ) 
for whatever .is ſo, mult always do hurt, and 
can never change its Nature fo far, as to con- 
tribute to any good effect, Since then theſe 
may be fo ordered, as to become ſubſervient to 
your Good, and ſince no Ill can come to you, 
but what your ſelf muſt be inſtrumental in , 
and acceſlary to, you mult of neceſſity grant, that 
all Omens, and all the Evils threatned by them, 
are not, cannot be Evils to you your felf, un- 
lefs you pleaſe to make them ſo; and that all 
they can pretend to, is to affet ſomething that 
belongs, or bears ſome diſtant Relation to 


you. 


CHAP. XXV. 


It is ins your power always t0 come off Con- 
qzeroy , provided you will never engage in 
any Combats, but ſuch whoſe Seccefſes will 


be determined by your own Choice, 


COMMENT. 


'E had faid juſt before, that no Ominous 
Predictions Boded any ill to Men, except 

they brought the Evil upon themſelves, becauſe 
It is in $he power of every one not to be Mi- 
ferable, And this Chapter I take to be a far- 
O 4 ther 
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ther Proſecution of that Argument, and added 
by way of Proof and Confirmation to the for- 
mer, 

For it is in onr own power, never to enter the 

Liſts with any External Accidents, that is,;ſo to 
reſtrain ourDeſires andAverſions,as not to concern 
our ſelves with them ; for if we ſtake our Happi- 
neſs upon the Succeſs of ſuch an Encounter, we 
muſt needs retire with Loſs ; becauſe ſuch Deſires 
will meet with frequent Diſappointments, and 
ſuch Averſions cannot always deliver us from 
the Dangers we fear. Let all our Combats 
therefore be confined to our ſelves, and ſuch 
things as Nature hath put in the power of our 
own Wills; for whenyou ſtrive with your own 
Deſires, and Averſions, and Opinions, the Prize 
'is in your own Hands, and you may reſt ſecure 
of Danger or Diſappointment. This he had 
ſhewn art large formerly, and this is in effeRt 
the ſame thing, as to ſay that a Man ſhall ne- 
ver be vanquiſhed, but always come off trium- 
phantly, 

And if this be true, then it is no leſs evi- 
dently ſo, that it is in a Man's own Power ne- 
ver to be Miſerable : For he that is Miſerable, is 
a Subdued Man and if it depend upon one's own 
Choice, whether any Evil ſhall happen to him, 
then it muſt necds be in his own Breaſt too, whe- 
ther any Omens or Predictions ſhall portend 11 
to him, So that Fpiferns had reaſon when he 
pronounced ſo peremptorily,that no inauſpicious 
Events are ſignified to any Man, unleſs himſelf 
conſpire to make them ſo : That is, unleſs he 
engage in ſuch Diſputes as he is not qualified 
for, and where the Victory is doubtful at _ 
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if not ſure to go againſt him. And this is done 
by every one who overlooks his own Mind, 
and places his Happineſs and Unhappineſs in 
the ——_ of Fortune, and Aﬀairs of the 
World. 


—— T 


CHA P. XXVI. 


Take heed when you ſee any Perſon advanced 
to an eminent Station of Flonour or Power, 
. or any other kind of Proſperity , that you 
be not preſently ſurpriſed with a falſe Idea 
of his Condition, and raſbly pronounce hins 
Happy. For if all the Happineſs and Tran- 
quillity of our Minds , depend upon things 
within our own power, there can be no room 
for Envy or Emulation. And you your ſelf, 
when you conſider, do not deſire to be a Ge» 
ral, or a Senator, or a Conſul, but to be free 
and eaſie, Now the only way to be ſo, ts to 
deſpiſe the World, and every thing that is 
out of your own power. 


COMMENT. 


78 only Method of inſuring a Conqueſt 
upon all Encounters, the laſt Chapter told 
us, is never to engage with what is out of our 
own power. But becauſe we are exceeding apt 
to be drawn into ſuch Conflifts, and by nothing 
more 
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more indeed than the Examples of other Per. 
ſons that ſeem to be Proſperous and Happy, 
and the Envy and Emulation that uſually fol. 
lows upon ſach occaſions z; therefore he ſhews 
ns here very briefly, that no body who makes 
the real Happineſs of a Man his ſerious Study, 
and fincere Endeavour , is capable of Envy or 
Emulation , and that it were utterly incon- 
fiſtent with his Principles, to þe guilty of ei. 
ther. 

' For if the proper Happineſs of a Man de- 
pend upon the uſe of his Free-W1ll, and thoſe 
things that are fubjetted to it, and the Perſons 
who are promoted to Power and Honour, and 
courted with popular Applacſe and Admirz- 
tion, have not in all this any of thoſe Advan- 
tages which Nature hath put in our own pawer, 
it is manifeſt that theſe ſeemingly Happy Men 
are not. in reality ſuch ; nor have they by this 
Advancement, attained to any degree of that 
which is the peculiar and rrue Happineſs of Hu- 
mane Nature. What occaſion thert can all theſe 
fartering Appearances give for Envy or Emulz- 
tion ? For Envy is properly the repining at an- 
ethers Happineſs; and Emulation, is an-impa- 
tient Deſire of raiſing our ſelves up to an E- 
quality with others that exceed us in ſomething 
which we take for Happineſs, 

Now the Original Caufe of theſe Paſſions is 
rooted in our Nature and Conſtitution ; which 
determines us to thirſt after Honour: and E- 
ſteem, and is uneaſie when we come behind any 
of our Equals, Henee it is, that Men of mean 
Souls, and Vulgar Attainments, and ſuch as de- 
ſpair of advancing themſelves by the ſtreng? 

0 
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of their own Worth, endeavour to undermine, 


and detraft from others of better Deſert, thar 
ſo they may riſe upon their Ruins. And to 
ſack nngenerous Tempers, no conſideration is 
ſo afflifting as the good Succeſſes of their Neigh- 
bours : And in this Vile Diſpoſition, the very 
Eſſence of Envy conſiſts. For Envy ſteals in 
upon the Proſperous, or thoſe that are eſteemed 
ſo ; but eſpecially if thoſe Perſons are upon the 
ſame level with our elves, either in reſpett of 
their Birth or Fortune, or Profeſſion, or other 
Accompliſhments, For Perſons either very much 
above, or very much below our ſelves, are not 
the Objeft of our Envy, Becauſe theſe are not 


- amatch for us, but the one ſort excite our Ad- 


miration,, and the other provoke our Con- 
tempt. 

But where Nature hath given a greater 
ſtrength of Parts, and a more aCtive and gene- 
rous Diſpoſition , there Men feel a gallant 
warmth of Soul, which exerts it ſelf vigorouſ- 
ly, and ſtruggles to come up to the perfeftion 
of others, by virtue of ones own Merit, with- 
out any invidious Arts of leſſening theirs|: 
Nay, not only to come up with them, but to 
outſtrip them in the Race, and bear away the 
Prize. From the difference then of theſe Two 
Tempers, and the PraCtices conſequent to them, 
we may plainly perceiye, that Envy is a Vicious 
Paſſion, and nqQ Qualification can render it 0» 
therwiſe. But Emulation is ſometimes Com- 
mendable, and nearly related to the Love ot 
Goodneſs, when Virtue is the thing we ſtrive 
to excel in ; but it degenerates into Vice, and 


is little better than Envy, when the —— 
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204 Simplicius*s (ommentary 
of Fortune; and the World, are the Prize we 
contend for, 

Since therefore Good is the proper Object of 
Envy and Emulation , and reference in Ho 
nour, or Power, or Reputation, is only miſts. 
ken for ſuch by the Vulgar, but can really be 
no ſuch thing ; becauſe none of theſe fall wich. 
in our own Choice; it is plain, that in Mea 
who examine Matters nicely, there can be no 
ſuch Paſſion as Envy or Emulation excited upon 
any of theſe Accounts. And conſequently theſe 
are Reſentments moſt unbecoming a Man that 
makes Wiſdom and Virtue his Study , becauſc 
they plainly argue, that while he accounts ſuch 
Perſons worthy of his Envy or Emulation, he 
does likewiſe expect to find his Happineſs in 
theſ: Advantages which they enjoy, And this 
contradicts the very firſt Principles of Philoſo- 
phy, and is inconliſtent with the CharaQter he 
pretends to. For the thing that ought to be 
firſt in his Deſires, is Liberty, the breaking thoſe 
Chains his Paſſions have bound him in, and get- 
ting looſe from all the Incumbrances of the 
World. And the only way to deliver himſelf 
from this Bondage, is to ſlight and diſdain the 
World, and aſſert his Native Freedom from all 
thoſe External Accidents, thoſe Rivals in his Af- 
feCtions, that ſubdued and enſlaved his Mind. 
For theſe only have the power to vanquiſh and 
captivate him, by diſappointing his Hopes and 
Expectations, and oppreſling him with the Ca- 
lamities he fears, Upon theſe it is, that our 
Brutiſh Inclinations let themſelyes loſe , and 
from hence comes all that remorſeleſs Tyran- 
ny which they uſurp, and fo arbitrarily ws. 

| clle 
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ciſe over us. The Contempt of the World, 
therefore, is the moſt effetual Method of re- 
ducing all into Order again z for by a brave 
and juſt ſcorn of theſe ourward Objefts, we 
weaken the Deſires that lead to them, and 
when once thoſe Succours are intercepted and 
cut off, theſe cannot ſtand alone, but fall in ef 
courſe, and. ſubmit themſelves to Reaſon. 


COLLLL_—TST 


CH AP. XXVII. 


Remember that when any Man Reviles or 
Strikes you, it is not the Tongue that gives 
0u the Opprobrious Language, or the Hand 
that deals the Blow, that injures or affromts 
y0u; but it is your own Reſentment of it, 
as an Injury or Afront, that makes it ſuch 
to you, When therefbre you are provoked, 
this is owing entirely to your own Appre= 
henſions of the thing ; and eſpecially guard 
your ſelf well againſt the firſt impreſſions, 
for if you can but ſo far ſubdue your Paſſion, 
as to gain time for cooler Thoughts , you 
will eaſily attain to a good Government of 
your ſelf afterwards. 


CH AP. XXVIIL 


But be ſure to keep Death , Perſecution and 
Baniſhment, and all thoſe (alamities which 
Mankind 
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206 Simplicius's Commentary 
Mankind are moſt afraid of, conſtantly be. 
fore your Eyes, and let them be very fami- 
liar to your Minds, But above all, bt 
Death be ever preſent there : For you nil 
find this a moſt excellent Remedy again 
baſe and mean Thoughts, and 4 powerful re 
ſtraint t0 all immoderate Deſores. 


COMMEN 


MM having again expoſed"the Vanity of 
all thoſe imaginary Happineſſes which 
Men depend upon the World for ; and ſhewed 
vs, that a Gallant and Generous Diſdain of 
theſe, is the only poſſible means. of ſetting our 
Souls at Liberty, and living eaſie ; he proceed; 
in the next place, to take off all: thoſe formi- 
dable Objeftions which Men are either apt to 
raiſe meerly for-Diſcourſe ſake, or nſed to fee! 
the diſcouraging effefts of in themſelves, while 
they are yet but raw and untrained in the Diſ- 
cipline of Wiſdom and Virtue. And in this 
he obferves his former Method of having re 
courſe to his firſt Principles of Morality. 

The Sum. of what the Objectors. have to ſay, 
Is this, That ſuch a Contempt. and Neglect of 
the World, how Great and Gay ſoever it may 
look at firſt; is yet really attended with many 
Inconveniences ; for it renders Men Deſpicable 
and Cheap, keeps them Impotent and Low, and 
lays them open to all the Inſolencies and Inju- 
ries imaginable , while they. are neither in 2 
capacity to- repel the Wrongs that are done 
them by Force, nor can deſcend ſo loy, as to 
preyent 
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be. # prevent them by Flattery , and Servile Ap- 
mi. | plications, When People fee this, there is 
lt | no Indignity that they have not ill Nature e- 


will | nough to offer; no Liberty that they will not 
inf give themſelves, nor Tongue, nor Hand will 
know any Reſtraint. And thus -we ſee daily, 
' | that when Men have got the Aſcendant, there 
is nothing they ſtick at, they wound ſuch un- 
reſiſting Philoſophical Perſons in their Reputa- 
tions, with Sanders and Reproaches, offer Via» 
tence and Indignities ro their Perſons, treat 
y of | them with all manner ot Contumely and Scorn, 
hich & oppreſs them in their Eſtates, drive them from 
wed ® their Dwellings, clap them vp in Priſons, 
1 of # make them fly their Countrey , and as if all 
; Our this were too little, ſometimes take away their 
ed; # very Lives too, Now who would chooſe to 
Mi- be thus trampled upon, and not only chooſe 
tto # but make a Virtye of it too? a Virtue that 
feel # provokes. the moſt barbarous Injuſtice and ill 
ile # affronts, and leaves a Man naked and defence- 
Diſ. # leſs to them all ? 
this To all this, Epiiterss replics in ſhort, that 
re- # there is: nothing. grievous ar terrible in all this 
Gimal Repreſentation ; for if there were, all 
ſay, # the World would agree in efteeming it ſo. But 
t of in truth., the only thing that carries Terror 
may in it, is the Opinion we entertain of theſe 
any # Injuries bang ſuch, So that the atiront is not 
able # from the aftzon of the Perfon thar offers, bat 
and # from the Qpinian of the Perſon that reſents it, 
nju- # und conſequently we expoſe and injure aur 
na fclves ; for theſe Opinions are owr own Act and 
one: # Deed. 


Now 
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208 Simplicius's Commentary 


Now that Reproach and Slanders are no ſuel, 
mighty Affliction, nor what ought to move our 
Indignation, and diſquiet our Minds, wall very 
eaſily be made appear : For, they maſt be et- 
ther true or falſe; if the former, why ſo very 
loath, and ſo very much diſpleaſed to hear the 
Truth ? Our Shame in this caſe comes too late, 
and we ſhould have done much better in hating 
to commit the Fact, than 1n hating to be told 
of it afterwards. But if what is faid of ns be 
falſe, ir is the Reporter, and not we, that are 
the worſe for it. 

What Courſe then is to be taken in this caſe? 
He tells you the Remedy is, Not to let this 
Afront make too ſudden and ſenſible Impreſſi- 
ons upon you, nor provoke you to Lamentati- 
ons and Complaints, as if you thought your 
ſelf unhappy upon this Account z but to give 
your ſelf Leiſure to recolle&t, and conſider the 
true Nature of the Thing calmly and coolly : 
For if you once can gain time, and defend your 
ſelf againſt the Surprize of the "Thing, you 
will live eaſfie and quiet, and your Mind will be 
in a Condition to weigh and apply the Princi- 
ples of Philoſophy, and diſtinguiſh, whether 
this Accident be any thing within your own 
Power or not; and when you find it to be 
ſomewhat that your Will cannot command, the 
Reſult of this will preſently be, to conclude, 
that neither your Happineſs or Unhappineſs can 
depend upon it ; and that, be it as bad as it is 
poſlible to ſuppoſe, yet you- have it in your 
Power, to convert it to an excellent Uſe, and 
by a true Elevation of Soul, that expreſſes a de- 
cent Contempt of the World, and all its Malice, 
£0 
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el | to reap great Advantages from ſuch croſs Acci- 
or | dents as theſe, 

ry Now the beſt Expedient for Evenneſs of Tcem- 
1» | per is Cuſtom. And therefore upon 2ny fuch 
ry | provoking Occaſion. there is no Preici vativg 
he © againſt falſe Notions 2nd immoderate Reſent- 
e, | nents, like Silence, and refuling to give one's 
ig | Paſſion vent ; and thonyh it may boil and faem 
Id FF within, yet {till to [tifle the Fire, till we feel its 
he | Heat abates and not Ict Joole the Dog, tiil he 


re | have done ſnarling. And thus Practice is re- 
commended to us particularly by the Example 
>? BW of Socrates, who was taken notice of for never 
is © fpeaking a Word when any thing angei'd nim. 
j- What Epifteras ſays npon this Subject, and 
i- F that which follows in the next C'apter, have, 
r_ | in my Opinion, fo clofe a Coherence, that they 
e | ovght to be connected by that Particle But, 
e | which ſeems to me by no Means redundant, but 
's Þ avery ſignificant ConjunCtion 1n this place. T hus 
r | then the Author carries on his Argnment ; But 
U os for Death, and Exile, and al thoſe Calumitnes 
xc which Mankind are uſually afraid of, be ſure to 
M teep theſe conſtantly before your Eyes, and lo on, 
r For having proved concerning all External 
j Events in general, even ihe diſmalleſt and dread- 
e | folleſt of them a!), that there was not any 
e thing formidable or injurions in the Nature of 
þ the Things them!clves, bt that this is entire- 
l ly owing to Men* own Notions and Refentments 
$ of them, he prefcribes Caution, and Leiſure, 
q and cooler Coniideration, as the beſt Remedy 
I BK *zainft ſuch Impreſiions, and particniarly againſt 
- our being enravzed ar, or dejecled under any 
L Vexations or croſs Accidents, But he directs 
t? 10 
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to another ſort, of Application, againſt Death, 
and Exile, and ſuch Misfortunes as are of the 
firſt and moſt formidable Kind, which is to 
bear them continually in mind, and live in Ex. 
pectation of them every Moment, as Things 
that may come at any time, and ſome of which 
moſt certainly will come at one time or other, 
For when once Reaſon hath convinced us, that 
theſe Things are not really ſuch as make a Man 
one whit the better, or the worſe; and when 
cuſtomary Meditation hath reconciled ns to them, 
taken off all their Terror, and the Thoughts 
of them rendred eaſie and familiar to the Soul, 
we preſently look upon the moſt dreadful of 
them all, as Things frequent and common, and 
by this means feel both our Spirits ſupported 
againſt the Terrors of the World, and our At. 
fetions much moderated, and weaned from the 
Pleaſures of it, 
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CHA P. XXIX. 


Ex-8 if you reſolve to make Wiſdom and Virtue the 
ngs Study and Buſineſs of your Life, you muſt 


- be ſure to arm your ſelf before-hand againſ? 
hat all the Inconveniences and Diſcouragements 


Man that are like to attend this Reſolution. 
hen Imagine that you ſhall meet with many Scoffs, 
em, and much Deriſion ; and that People will 
zhts upbraid you with turning Philoſopher all on 
oul, the ſudden ; and ak in Scorn, What is the 
| of meaning of all this affeffed Gravity, and 
n theſe diſdainful Looks? But be not you 
af affeFed, or ſupercilions, only ſtick fe to 
the whatever you are in your Judgment convin- 
ced is wertuous and becoming ; and confi- 
aer this as your proper Station, aſſigned you 
by God, which you muſt not quit upon any 
Terms. And remember, That if you per- 
ſevere in Goodneſs, thoſe very Men who 
derided you at firſt, will afterwards turn 
_—_ your Admirers. But if you give way to their 
Reproaches, and are vanquiſhed by them, 
you will thew render your ſelf doubly, and 
mo#t deſervedly ridiculous. 
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COMMENT, 


HE former Advice extended to all Man- 
kind in general, and concerned them as 
Men; there he had very largely diſſuaded them 
EY from 


\ f. 
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from engaging in the Aﬀairs of the World, 
and all the Difquiets and Superſtitious Fears 
about them ; in conſideration, that theſe are 
remote and foreign, out of our Reach and Dit- 
poſals, and that a Man mult look at home for 
all that is properly Good or Evil, this being the 
peculiar Prerogative of a Rational and Free 
Agent, that all its Rappineſs and Miſery de- 
pends upon it ſelf alone. But now he takes 
another Method, and addreſſes himſelt particu- 
larly, to iuch as have made fome Advances in 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and are affected with 
a real Love and Delire of it. And here hi 
firſt Care is, to ſecure the Approaches, and firſt 
Efforts of ſuch a Deſire, by giving timely Warn. 
ing of the Difficultics it may probably encoun- 
ter, Icſt the Surprize of any ſudden and un- 
torcſcen Opnolition ſhonld diſturb the Mind, 
and break its Meafvres, 

Now nothing is more uſual, than for Men to 
take it 11], when any of their Companions leare 
a way of Living, to which they have been long 
accuitomed. And the Mcthod they take for 
cxpreſling ſuch Reſcntments, is, ſometimes by 
expoing and ridiculing them, that ſo the World 
may think their own Courſes, at leaſt as good 
as thole they uſe with ſuch rude Infolerce and 
Contempt : And this is commonly the Treat- 
nent Men mcet with from their old Chroniss 
and 1timate Acquaintance. Sometimes they 
do 1 by reproaching them with Arrogance and 
Pride, and valuing themfſ-lves upon their Phl- 
loſophy more Than they onght ro do. And this 
proceeds pertiy from Anger, and: partly fron 
tnvr, nd a malicious Delire to obſtruct their 
tarther Progreis. And 
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And indeed, this ſpightful Dealing does but 
too often mcet with its delired Succefs s for 
many Perſons are overcome with theſe Re- 
proaches, and deſert their Polt, and relapſe in- 
to their Jormer Follies, merely to deliver them- 
ſelves from ſuch Teazings. Some of theſe De- 
riſions are expreſt in contemptuons Looks and 
Geſtures, and they are properly Mockeries, 
Others do not content themtelves with Apiſh 
Figures, and ill Language, but run Min upon Pre- 
cipices, and draw both thoie that would fain be 
good, and all that rake their part, and affiit them 
in ſo neceſſary a Reformation, into great Diflicul- 
ties, and great Dangers. And if this were done 
by Strangers only, ic were ſomerhing more tole- 
rablez but their own Friends and Relations 
have oftentimes the greatelt Hand in it, T hefe 
do it upon an idle Pretence, T hat a Piilofo- 
phical Retirement renders Men uſ-lefs, and loſt 
tothe World ; and others do it, par:ly our of 
Envy againſt a Life-ſo infiuicely more happy 
and commendable thaa thetr own ; and partly 
out of a Reſentment, that this will make tnem, 
and their way of Converſation C2ipiled, by 
thoſe that have exchanged it for a better, 

Nor mult ic be diſiembled, that there is ivme- 
times too jutt ground for the latter of title 
Reaſonssz for we very often ſee Men, wile 
200d Diſpoiitions and happy Temper incline 
them to Wiklom and Virtue, ( while they are 
not arrived to any Maſtery or Perfection 1n ic, 
but only big with the Hope of attaining to is 
Ia time ) exalted with Szlf-conceir, 2nd full of 
Diſdain, as if they only had all Per fction, -. 
other People none at all. - When, in tra, this 
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mighty Opinion proceedFonly from want of 


Diſcretion and Judgment, and is the moſt un. 
deniable Evidence againſt ſuch Men, that they 
really have not that which they with ſo much 
Confidence pretend to. For there is'not in the 
whole World any thing more inconſiſtent with 
true Wiſdom and Virtue, than an haughty ſu- 
percilions Carriage, and that ſwelling Vanity, 
which diſdains and negleCts that excellent and 
moſt Divine Rule of Knowing ones Self : A Rule, 
that is in truth, the Snm and Subſtance of all 
Philoſophy, the firſt Principle, and the laſt and 
higheſt Precept in it. 

When Men behave themſclves with ſo much 
Pride and Oftentation, the World think the 
Character of Philoſophers ſures but very ill with 
them. For this Exaltation does not proceed 
from any true Gallantry or Greatneſs of Soul, 
but is a vain Tumour, that draws the 111 Hu- 
mours to it from within, and ſwells to an un- 
natural Bulk; an Excreſcence that cauſes De- 
formity, and proceeds from ſome Diſeaſe, 
Whereas true Greatneſs and Strength of Mind, 
like that of the Body, reſults from a good Dil- 
poſition of the Parts, is diſtributed equally and 
regularly through the whole Maſs, and preſerve 
a due Temper, and mutual good Aſſiſtance be- 
tween the Parts within, and thoſe withour. 

Againſt this Diſtemper, he cautions all that 
make Philoſophy their Study, as againſt a T hing 
deteſted by all Mankind, and that which gives 
a juſt Provocation to Malice, and expoſes a Man 


* to all the miſchievous Effefts of it. But when 


all due Care hath been taken to get clear of this 
Folly ; then a Man ought to harden hiunſcit 
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2painſt all Scofts and Reproaches, with the Con- 
ideration of the Dignity of Humane Nature, 
and what is decent and agreeable to fo excel- 
lent a Being 3 and then to perſevere in the 
Choice of Virtue, in deſpight of all Oppoſition 
to the contrary , and in a full Perſuaſion, that 
theſe good Reſolutions and Deſires are the 
Motions and Impulſes of a Divine Power, For, 
in truth, Philoſophy 1s the nobleſt and moſt ya- 
luable Bleſſing that ever God beſtowed upon 
Mankind. 

The Excellence of the Thing is confeſſed by 
theſe very Scofters themſelves, who when they 
reproach us with pretending to an Accompliſh- 
ment above us, do at the ſame time expreſs the 
high Eſteem they have for it ; and by nor al- 
lowing any Man to profeſs himſelf a Philoſopher 
on a ſudden, they expoſe indeed the Arrogance 
and Forwardneſs of the Perſons that preſume 
todo ſo; but then withall they acknowledge 
this to be an Attainment that requires much 
Time, and great Application. Now theſe very 
Mev, who reſent the Vanity of bold Pretenders 
with ſo much Indignation, and expreſs their 
Honour of Philoſophy that way ; will diſcern 
the Beauty and Majelty of it much better, and 
admire it ten thouſand times more when they 
behold its Effects, in the modeſt Converſation 
of one who conſtantly improves, and perſcveres 
in being reſolutely and obſtinately vertuous, in 
deſpight of all the Scoffs and Diſcouragements 
by which they attempted, in vain, to draw 
him off, But the Man that yields tamely to 
their Reproaches, and upon that Account deliſts 


from his good Purpoſes, and compounds for 
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his Quiet by returning to his former Courſes, 
he renders himſelf doubly ridiculous, The Jeſts 
and Scotn thar paſſed upon ſuch a one at firſt, 
were what he had really no Concern in, but 
the Reproach mult return all upon the Authors 
themſelves, and none of their Afperſions would 
ſtick, ſo long as he procceded in a generous 
Neglett of them, and by degrees was prepa- 
ring to change their Scorn into Admiration and 
Eſteem. Bur the ſuffering ones ſelf to be van- 
quiſhed by their Malice, docs not only juſtife 
their firſt Inſolence, by quitting our former 
Pretenſions, and falling ſo low, after looking 
fo highs thus vainly attempting to reconcile 
Philoſophy with a mean and ſordid Temper; 
bar it alſo provokes Contempt upon another 
Account, that of being ſubdued by ſuch baſe 
and deſpicable Enemics, and letting a fenſelel; 
Flear, or a malicious Jeſt, beat one off from 
that Foft of Virtue which God and Wiſdom had 
afſizned to him, Moſt juſtly therefore does this 
poor-ſpirited Wretch deſerve a donble. Portion 
of Scorn, the Scorn of wiſe and good Men, at- 
ter having ſubmitted to that of Fools and 
Knaves ; which could have done him no Harm 
at all in caſe he had perſiſted in his Duty z but 
returns upon him with double Force, and is 
render'd moſt reaſonable and due, by his own 
Inconſtancy and Deſertion. 

Theſe Conſiderations are abundantly ſaffici- 
ent to inſpire any Mind that is not utterly ſunk 
into Feebleneſs and Effeminacy, with generous 
Refolutions to perſevere in Goodneſs, and hold 
out againſt all manner of Oppoſition. And in 
this there is one very conſiderable Advantage, 
I hat 
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That even our Paſſions commence good Diſpoſi- 
tions, and the natural Ambition every Man hath 
afrer Honour and Fame, becomes upon this Oc- 
caſion an Aſliſtant to Virtue : It adds Strength 
and Vigour £0 Reaſon, and is refined and ex- 


+ alred by it. For thus we come to a true Noti- 


on of Honour; we covet it no longer for its 
own ſake, not are proud of it upon the Account 
of the Perfotis who pay the Reſpect, and ſo 
place our Happineſs upon ſomething without us : 
Biit we Value it as a Mark and Teſtimony 
of real Virtue and Deſert. And therefore the 
Honour which a Man ought to be ſatisfied with, 
is by no means that which comes from the Ap- 
plauſe of the Rfbble, and unthinking part of 
the World, who often miſtake Mens Charatters ; 
but that which is founded upon the Commenda- 
tion of the Wiſe and the Good ; for theſe know 
how to diſcern between Perſons, and their Me- 
tits, and. the Teſtimony of ſuch is what may be 
depended upon; without any Danger of being 
led into falſe Judgments by ir. 
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C H A P. XXX, 


If you ever happen to accommodate your ſelf ty 


the Humours of the World, for the ſake of 


Reputation and Applauſe ; take notice, that 
this ts below a Philoſopher. And therefore 
content your ſelf upon all Occaſions with re- 
ally being what you would be thought. But 
if you will needs be thought ſo too, deſerve 
Jour own good Opinion, and that will be 
ſufficient. 


COMMENT. 


E were told before, That when once a 
Man's Judgment is convinced of his 
Duty, he onght conſtantly to perſevere in it; 
to look upon this as the particular Poſt, and 
Charatter, which Providence hath appointed 
him to fill: That however Men may run down 
Goodneſs for a while, yet the Reſolute and 
Brave break through all that, and in time gain 
the Admiration of their Enemies and Deriders; 
but the Tame and the Fickle, that ſink under 
the Reproaches of ill Men, draw down a juſt 
Scorn, and a double Shame upon themſelves, 
Now to all this he adds, That for a Man to 
forfake his Principles, and conſult, not ſo much 
his own Judgment as the Humour of the World, 
thereby to render himſelf acceptable to others; 
is a Weakneſs of which a Philoſopher mult not 
be guilty ; it being a fix'd Rule to all ſuch, 
T hat their only Care ought to be, to _ 
Them» 
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themſelves to their own Conſciences, and Al- 
mighty God, 

Therefore, ſays he, content your ſelf with being 
a Philoſopher z which 1s but another Name for a 
Good Man. But if the being fo alone ſeem too 
little, and you deſire that your Light ſhould 
ſhine abroad, and People ſee and be ſenſible 
of your Virtue, ( as indeed it is the Nature of 
Goodneſs to diſcover its Beauties and ſhed its 
Luſtre, and a Man can with better Confidence 
take Satisfaction in his own Virtues when they 
are conſpicuous and acknowledged; ) then, ſays 
he, do not fix your Eye upon the World, nor 
be ſollicitous to pleaſe the Multitade ; for theſe 
are but very incompetent Judges of ſuch Mat- 
ters: But rather ſtrive to approve your ſelf to 
your own Breaſt, and let the Senſe and Conſci- 
ouſneſs of your own Virtue fſatisfie you. For a 
Man that hath attained to ſome good meaſure 
of Philoſophy, ( and ſach a one, you muft ob- 
ſerve, Epiftetws applies himſelf to at preſent ) 
will be ſure, both to aft conſiſtently with his 
Principles, while he makes it his Buſineſs to ap» 
prove himſelf to his own Conſcience; and he 
will alſo ſecure a more diſcerning and impar- 
tial Judge of his Actions, when they are to be 
tried by his own Reaſon, than if he appealed 
to the Judgment of the World. 

And here it may be proper to take notice, 
how different this Advice is from ſomething 
which was ſaid before; all which, in truth, de- 
pends upon the Difference of the Perſons con- 
cerned in it. - There he addreſt his Diſcourſe to 
a Young Beginner, one who was but juſt enter- 
ing upon the Study of Philoſopby ;z and to _ 
re 
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the Counſel thought fit to be given, was, Dy 
not affect to be thonght Wiſe ;, becauſe, Perſons in 
his Circumſtances are ſtrangely fond of Fame 
and Applauſe, tranſported beyond Meaſure with 
Noiſe and empty Breath, and not only too cre- 
dulonſly vain upon the falſe Judgments of others, 
but onqualified, as yer, to paſs any true Judg- 
ment upon themſelves, But at preſent he hath 
a good Proficient to deal with, one that is bet- 
ter diſpoſed to act upon a Principle, and fol. 
low the DiCtates of his own Reaſon : And there- 
fore to ſuch a one his Advice is, That he would 
content himſelf with being what he ſhould be; 
but if he will needs be thought fo too, he is 
now in a Condition to make a juſt Eſtimate of 
himſelf, and therefore may be ſatisfied with his 
own Approbation, 

This ſeems to be the true Importance of the 
Chapter: Though poſſibly there may be ano- 
ther very convenient Senſe of it too. For this 
Great Man, very probably, deſigned it as a ne- 
ceſiary Caution, ( as indeed he penerally rakes 
care to prevent any Milconſtructions that his 
Exprefliions may be liable to.) Now by fay- 
ing in the former Chapter, That thoſe who ex- 
poſe Virtnr at firſt, will afterwards admire the Re- 
ſolute and Conſtant in it ; bnt theſe Men wn yield: 
ed to thiſe Reproathes deſerve to be doubly ſcornd; 
he might be thought to propound the Opinion 
and Eſteem of the World, as the principal Mo- 
rive to Goodneſs ; and therefore here he retratt 
that, and takes tf all ſuch Suſpicions, by call- 
ing away the Soul from the Purſuit of Fame and 
Reputation abroad, as that which is apt to cor- 
rupt her Principles, and make a Man more in- 
duſtrious 
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duſtrions to pleaſe others than himſelf. And in 
Oppoſition to this, he would have a Man gaia 
his own Approbation ; for the Judgment a wiſe 
Man makes of himſclf is leſs ſubject to Partia- 
lity, and Prejudice, and Vanity, and of greater 
Uſe in the Encouragement it gives to Virtue, 
than that of the World car. poſſibly be. For 
the being approved and commended by Wiſe 
and Good Judges, is the moſt ſatisfaftory 
and convincing Evidence, that a Man is truly 
Virtuous. Now the Perſon to whom Epitieems 
ſpeaks in this Place, is ſuppoſed to be ſuch a 
Jadgez and upon this Preſumption I imagine it 
is, that he ſays in the Cloſe of the Chapter, 
Do but deſerve your own good Opinion, and that 1s 
enough in all Conſcience. 
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CHAP. XXXL 


Newer perplex your ſelf with anxious Thoughts 


like theſe ; 1 ſhall lead a wretched obſcure 
Life, without any Name, or Notice ta- 
ken of me. For if you ſuppoſe ( 45 this 
Complaint evidently does) that Obſcurity 
and Diſreſpet i an Evil, conſider that it 
is no more in the power of any but your ſelf 
to bring any Evil upon you, than it i to 
bring any Baſeneſs or Diſhoneſty upon you, 
But beſides, pray conſider, Was it any part 
of your proper Buſineſs, to be choſen into « 
lace of Command, or to be admitted to, 
or careſſed at publick Entertainments ? Toy 
uſt allow it was not. Where i the Diſ- 
reſpet# then? and what juſt RefleFion can 
it be upon you, if you are not ? Beſides, wly 
ſhould you (ay, you ſhall be deſpiſed, and 
have no Name or Notice taken of you, when 
your Buſineſs lies wholly in Matters at the 
diſpoſal of your own Will, and for whith 
conſequently you have it in your own power 
to make your ſelf as valuable as you pleaſe? 
But your Friends will be never the bet- 
ter for you. What ao you call being never 
the better ? Tou will not furniſh them with 
Money, nor have Intereſt enough to give 
them the Privileges of Citizens of Rome. 
And why ſhould you trouble your ſelf for rr ? 
0 
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Who told you, that this was ever incumbens 
upon you; or one of thoſe Things in your 
own power which you ought to look upon as 
a Duty? Or how can it be expetted, you 


ſhould beſtow that upon another which you are 


not poſſeſt of your ſelf ? But your Friends 
will anſwer, Pray get it then, that you 
may impart to us. Tes, I will, with all 
my Heart, provided you can direft me how 
I may attain theſe Things, and at the ſame 
time preſerve my Integrity, and Modeſty, 
and true Greatneſs of Soul, inviolate. Bat 
if you defire me to part with my own real 
Good, that I may procure you ſome imag i= 
nary one only, this is the greateſt Injuſtice, 
and the greate;t Folly imaginable. And 
which of theſe do you eſteem the more vals- 
able; Money , or a true, wertuous, aud 


modeſt Friend ? Therefore it would bet- 


ter become you to affiſt my Virtue, than to 
expe ſuch Things from me as cannot be 
had, but at the Expence of that. But it 
will be objeted again, That your Coun- 
ny receives no Advantages. from you. 
hat Advantage do you mean? Tou will 
not build publick Portico's, nor Bagnio's, 
nor Exchanges ? And what if you ao not? 
Does your Country expeft to be furniſhed 
with Arms from a Shoe-maker, or Shoes 
from a Smith ? Sarely, if every one do it 
Service in his own Way, this is all that can 
ins 
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in Reaſon be required. And ſball you then 
- be thought to have done it none, if you 
- make an honeſt and good Patriot? No 
ſure; you are wery far from being an Vſe- 
leſs Member of the Commonwealth, when 
you do ſo Well, but what Rank then, 
what Place ( vowll ſay ) ſball you hawein 


the Commonwealth * Why truly, even juit 
ſuch a one as is conſiſtent with your is 
grity and Moaejty. But if once you part 
with theſe, upon a Pretence of promoting 
the Publick Good; know, that you ave leſs 
capable of ſerving your (ountry, when you 
are grown Knaviſh and Impudent. 


COMME NT. 


Hen Men apply themſ:]yes to the Study 

and Practice of Virtuc, .and are convin- 
ced that nothing fo well deſeryes their Care as 
the' Improvement of their Minds, maay Difi- 
culties offer themſelves, to ſhake theſe Reſolu- 
tions; and as Men differ in their Circumſtances, 
o theſe ObjcCtions preſent themſelves different- 
ly, both to diſquiet their own Thoughts, and 
to evacuate the Good Advice of others, 10 
the Young Beginners, whoſe Minds have not 
yet purged off the Droſs of the World, ſuct 
mean and ſordid RefleCtions as theſe are apt to 
ſtep in; If / neglett my Byſineſs aud Eſtate, | 
and my Family ſhall ſtarve; and except I takg the 
Trouble of puniſhing my Servant, my Indulgence 


'. will be hu Ruin, 


But 
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wah thoſe who have made any conſiderable 
Progrels , theſe Objettions appear Deſpicable 
and Low ; they are above ' ſuch trifling Conſi- 
derations, and while they are doing their Du- 
ty, can trulf Providence for a Proviſion, Bur 
then at the ſame time, they are concerned for 
the diſcharge of all thoſe good Offices that may 
be expected from them z and think, that both 
the intrinſick Goodneſs of the thing , and the 
. I Honour that attends ir, will abundantly juſtify 
I fucha Concern. For their Deſires are Generous 
. & :nd Noble, they aim ar nothing elſe but true 
Honour, they decline Infamy and Obſcurity,and 
propoſe to themſelves the Advantage of their 
Friends, and the Service of their Country: And 
from theſe Topicks, they ſtart ſome Objections, 
which Epierus here undertakes to examine and 
refute particularly. 

And Firſt of all, he applies himſelf to that 
5 I General one of Obſcurity or Diſgrace ; that if 
- W 2 Man retire from the Gainful Employments 
s I} aadBuſineſs of the World, or quit his Practice 
i- W 2 the Bar; 


s, W Where Eloquence acquires a juſt and laſting Fame. 


4 W (4 Homer obſeryes) it muſt be his hard fate to 
0 I + buried alive, without any Reſpect paid, or 
5: IF notice taken of him, | 
h Now this Objeftion Epiftetus takes off moſt 
to I cffettually, by the following Syllogiſms: Diſ- 
I Werace is an Evil, and Evil as well as Good, is 
betting within our own power, But whate- 
ce Frer is ſo, no other bur our ſclves, can bring 
pon us. Therefore when any Man is really .in 
ut | Hg Q DiC 
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Diſgrace, this is in, and by, and from himſelf, 
whether others diſreſpect him , or whether they 
do not. So that the Diſgrace from others, is 
what we have no juſt cauſe to fear, nor indeed 
ought it to paſs for Diſgrace in our Opinion, 
if Diſprace be allowed to be Evil z for then it 
muſt by conſequence too be our own ACt and 
Deed, 

This is the Sum of the Argument 5 and now 
if you pleaſe, let us examine the ſeveral Propo- 
ſitions whereof it conſiſts. Firſt of all , Diſ- 
grace or Obſcurity, (ſays he) is an Evil : Now 
if Honour be (as all Men ſure will allow it to 
be) a Good, Diſgrace , and any thing that is 
Honourable, muſt needs be Evil : For if it were 
Good, it would ceaſe to be Diſhonorable, and be 
valued and eſteemed. But beſides the - conſent 
of all Mankind in this notion of Honour, this 
very thing proves it to be Good, that it is what 
we account moſt properly to belong to the beſt 
Perſons and Things. For Honour 1s attributed 
to God, to Bleſſed Spirits, and to the moſt ex- 
cellent of the Sons of Men, as their ſtrift and 
zuſt due , as the beſt acknowledgment we can 
pay for their Merit and Goodneſs. So that 
Diſhonour muſt needs be an Evil upon this Ac- 
count alſo ; for where one Contrary belongs to 
one Extream, the other Contrary will belong 
to the diſtant Extream ; and this is the Caſt 
of Honour and Diſhonour, with regard to Good 
and Evil. 

The next thing to be proved would be, that 
this is a thing wholly in our own power, bit 
this I preſume is done already ; for there hath 
been ſo much ſaid in the former part of this 

Treatiſe, 
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Treatiſe, to ſhew, that all the Good and Evil, 
properly ſo called, that can fall upon Rational 
and Free Agents, mult needs depend upon the 
Liberty of their own Choice; and that nothing 
which does not fall within a Man's own Diſpo- 
ſal, can in true and ftrict Speaking, be called 
Good or Evil; that it is to be hoped there is 
no need of repeating thoſe Arguments any 
more. But now, it Diſgrace and want of Ho- 
nour, be our own Act, and what depends npon 
none, and comes from none but our ſelves when 
we lye under it; a Man may abſolutely deſpiſe 
and neglect the World, without incurring 
any real Diſhonour upon that account, You 
will fay indeed, this excludes him from Places 
of Dignity and Reſpect, that ir hinders him 
from making a Figure and Iatereſt in his Coun- 
try that he fits at Home, and eats in Private, 
But then I muſt ask you again, whether the Of- 
fice of a Lord Mayor, or a Member of Par- 
liament, whether the City Feaſts, or the Ca- 
reſſes of the World, are things in our own Diſ- 
poſal, and ſuch as any Man can give himſelf 
when he pleaſes ? You muſt grant me they are 
not ; and from thence [ infer, that no Man is 
really happy for the want of them ; and conſe- 
quently that Obſcurity, and want of publick 
Honour, of which theſe are alledged, as the dif- 
couraging Inconveniences, is no Evil or Unhap- 
pineſs neither, 

Now, as to the meaning, of what follows, 
(there ſeems to be ſome difficulty in that ſhort 
Sentence, {+ is no more in the power of any bus your 
ſelf, to. bring any Evil upon you, than it ts to bring 
Ialeneſs or Diſteneſy upon. yor.) For this , nr be« 

Q 2 ing 
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ing in the power of any other Perſon to bring = Evil 
pon a Man,ſcems to be urged from a'proot more 
2vident than it ſelf ; and the Inſinuation here is, 
that as the decency of an Action is more eaſi- 
ly diſcerned, than the real and intrinſick Good- 
neſs ; (for it is by its Comelineſs and: Beauty, 
that Virtue recommends it ſelf, and invites us 
to its Embraces, and engages our Aﬀection,) ſo 
alſo the Vileneſs and Diſhoneſty is more viſible 
than the Immorality and Evil. Now Vileneſs 
or Turpitude is properly applied to an undue vſfe 
of Pleaſures and Senſual Delights z and this a- 
buſe can be the effeft of no other thing: but 
Choice, becauſe the iadulging thofe Pleaſures, 
is purely our own AQ, It is therefore no more 
in the power of any other Perſon to bring Evil 
upon a Man, than to bring Vileneſs or Diſho- 
neſty upon him ; and Evil it is plain he cannot, 
for a Man has no more power to engage us in 
Vice, than he hath to engage ns in baſe and un- 
becoming Practices ; and Evil both of Crime 
and Miſery, is as much in his own free Diſpo- 
ſal, as Turpitude and Diſhoneſty : So that if 
a Man cannot be brought into this latter by 
another, and if he can no more be brought 
into Evil, than into Thar, it follows, that he 
cannot be brought into Evil et all by ano- 
ther. 

But poſſibly the place may be clearer, and a 
more full and expedient Senſe found out, if we 
tranſpoſe that Negative Particle, that ſo the 
Sentence way run thus, It is impoſſible for any 
Pcrſon to be made Miſerable by any other 5 
nay, much more ſo, than to be made Vile and 
Baſe by him ; that ſo the ſtrength and ſtreſs -- 
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the whole Argument , may lye upon that note 
of Compariſon. And this Conjecture, as well 
as, the, whole Interpretation grounded upon it, 
ſeems to carry a great deal of Truth, if we 
attend. to the Notions upon, which the Maſters 
of:Reaſon and Oratory proceed in theſe Mat- 
ters.; for they define Honeſty and Turpitude, 
by | that. which is Praiſe or Blame-worthy, and 
ſo make Decency and Vileneſs to depend upon 
the Jadgmerr of the World. Bur of things 
Profitable or Hurtful, and Good and Evil, they 
give;us.a very different Account ; for theſe they 
tell us, have a diſtinguiſhing Character founded 
in-Nature, and are not ſo precarious, as to 
depend upon the Opinions or. Determinations 
of. Men, Now according to this Notion, which 
allowyg ſo. much to the Commendations of Men, 
and makes , Diſhoneſty to conſiſt in the Con- 
demnation and diſlike of the. World, he ſays, 
a, Man- myſt admit, that .it is at leaſt as impoſ- 
fiple.for . another to bring Evil upon him, as,it 
is, to..bring Diſhoneſty. And.it, (as. was pro- 
ved: before, ) this cannot be done, much leſs 
can that; and ſo the Concluſion is ſtill the 
fame, that-it is utterly impoſſible to be done at 
all, 

But-,then, again; What occaſion, (ſays he) is 
there for.that Complaint of living without any 
"Name or. Netice taken of you ? Is there no way 
of- becoming-Eminear, but by appearing in ſome 
Office, of Authority, and being advanced to the 
Adminiſtratipy of Publick Buſineſs ? Alas! poor 
Man,.you, have forgot it ſeems, , that this is not 
the ;Figld, where. Humane Good and Evil, the 
proper and, peculiar Happineſs or Miſery of our 
Q 3 Nature 
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Nature is to be contended for. The Deſires 
and Averſions of your Mind, the Ations of 
your Life, and in a word, the Management of 
your Freedom, and what is left to its Diſpoſal, 
theſe are the Liſts which you muſt enter for 
that Prize; and this is a Combat in which if 
you behave your ſelf Gallantly, and aCt as un- 
corrupt Nature, and right Reaſon would di- 
ret, you may render your ſelf highly valuable 
and conſpicuous, Why "then do you complain 
of Obſcurity and Contempt, when you have 
the Poſt of Honour within your ſelf, and may 
become as Signal and Eminent on 1t as you 
plcaſe ? Why indeed 2 But becauſe you have 
not yet unlearned the Folly of placing your 
Happineſs in Foreign and External Advantages, 
ſuch as it is one neceſſary Qualification of every 
one who would be a Philotopher ' in good ear. 
neſt, to negle(t and deſpiſe. 

Well}, but allowing, (fays the Objefor) that 
I may ſignalize my ſelf never ſo much, yet ſtill 
this is but a private SatisfaCtion , it gives one 
no Credit nor Influence in the World, and my 
Friends are never the better for my Merit. This 
now is a Pretence caſAlated for one who hath 
made ſome competent Froficiency in Wiſdom 
and Virtue: It argues the Man to have got #- 
bove all ſordid ſeckings of his own- Intereſt, 
and to value the World and its Advantages, no 
longer for the fake of himſelf, but in' kindneſs 
to his Friends, The Aſſiſting of them, he looks 
upon as a Good and Gallant Aftion, and there- 
fore atlows himſelf in the purſuit of Wealth, 
and Power, and Intereſt, to prevent his being 
an vfeleſs and unprofitable part of. the Creators, 
an 


a 
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and render the Good he hath , as diffuſive as 
may be, 

This Objection too , Epittetus removes by 
Two Arguments ; the Firſt proceeds upon the 
diſtintion of things within our own Power ; the 
other urges, that a Man who retains his Virtne 
and Fidelity , and all the good Qualities that 
create and preſerve a true Friendſhip, is more 
ſerviceable and beneficial to his Friends, than 
if he ſhould enrich or promote them, when the 
power of doing ſo, was purchaſed at the Ex- 
pence of thoſe good Qualities, 

From the DiſtinCtion of Things in our Power, 
he argues, that Riches, and Honours, and Pre- 
ferments, are none of them which Nature hath 
left within the Diſpoſal of our own Wills : If 
therefore it happen at any time, that a Wiſe 
and Good Man be poſſeſſed of theſe Advanta- 
ges, let him impart to others liberally ; nay, le: 
him eſteem the Opportunity of doing Good, a 
greater kindneſs to himſelf, than to the Perſon 
that receives it from him. Burt if ir be not his 
Fortune to be placed in ſuch Circumſtances , 
this is no Refleftion upon his Virtue, nor any 
Diſparagement to his Kindneſs and good Inten- 
tions : He is not one whit the worſe Man in 
himſelf, nor the leſs a Friend to others. For 
(as Epiftetus ſays,) what Madneſs is it to expect 
that a fan ſhould give that to us, which he is not 
poſſeſſed of himſelf ? 

But pray get theſe things, ſay your Friends, that 
we may partake of them with you. Yes, with all 
my Heart, if I can get them, and not loſe 
my ſelf, Do but order Matters ſo, that I may 


ſtill retain my Fidelity and my Innocence, and 
Q 4 not 
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not bring any aſperſion upon the Charadters | 
oſapher z and when you, have thus ſmoothed 
the way, give your DireCtions, and I will 'not 
fail to follow them. Now by this Anſwer, our 
Author, ſeems plainly to allow a Liberty, both 
of endeavouring to improve an Eſtate, and to 
embrace publick Offices and Honours, provided 
thoſe Riches and Honours may be acquired and 
enjoyed, without being engaged in any thing 
inconſiſtent with Virtue, pr unbecoming, our Cha. 
rafter. But if this be an impoſſible Condition, 
as it, too often proves; if, the Corruption of 
.the World be ſuch, that a Man who makes it 
his , Buſineſs to 2cquire theſe Advantages ,. do 
at the ſame time bring himſelf under a manifeſt 


.pazard, if not g Fara], nscbllity of partie wi 


ſomething that is a,greater and more'f 


ial, Gqod z, a Good. more properly his, in'tx- 
change, for them - Then what do thoſe Friend, 


who 1mportune a Man to make himſelf Rich 
and Great , that he may make them fo too; 
what do they, I ſay, but deſire, that he would 
part-with a Happinefs that is real and his own: 
(that.js the Good of. his Rational Soul,) to pro- 
cure them a Happineſs which is but 'imagins- 
ry, and cannot be truly called their own, though 
they had it? For the Advantages"they are fo 
cager for, have no relation to the Rational 
Mind, in which the very Eſſence and Nature 


ul 


of a Man conſiſts, ( and conſequently 'all the 


Happineſs he is capable of, conſidered as a Man, 


mnlk needs depend upon that too,) but they are 
the Objccts of nzeaner Appetites, 


This 


retend to, viz. Thoſe of a Friend and a Phi. 
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This therefore is 'the moſt anequal Dealing , ani 
the greatefF Folly imaginable : They' deal unequal 


' ty, becauſe'they rranſgreſs the 'Laws of true 


Friendſhip ; (for the Pythagoreans,, you know, 
wake Friendſhip'to conſiſt in Equality,) and be- 
fides', nothing can be more unfair , than for 


| me to'engage a Friend in ſome great hazard, 


and expoſe him'to certain and extream Miſery, 
and all this, only -to fatisfy ſome unreaſonable 
Deſire of my own : The Folly of it is double; 
for who but Fools wonld be ſo barbarous, as 
to' impoſe ſuch an unreaſonable Trial of his 
Kindheſs upon 'an \Intimate Acquaintatice, anid 
= Friend > 'And 'who but ſuch! could be 
o blind, as not to diſcern the mighty diffe- 
rence between the Eofs their Friend would ſu- 
ſtain , "by gratifying their Requeſts , "and the 
Gain themſelves: ſhonld reap, in caſe' he did 
ſo > He ſacrifices his 'All ; forferts his Greatelſt, 
his" own peculiar Happineſs, to purchaſe that 
for them, 'which 'is'not,* cannot 'be © their 'pro- 
per Happineſs-z and is ſo far from being +a 
Great"one , - that 'it very often proves' to | be 
——; at'all in the Event, but a great' and ſore 
Enil, 

'But beſides all this, there may £11 another 


| rery good Reaſon be given, why he ſhodld call 


ſich Men Fooliſh and Senſeleſs ;* and-thar* is, 
their efteeming Mony to be of greater and'ffiore 


yalnable Conſideration to them, than the Modeſty 


and Fidelity of a Friend. And to: this purpoſe, he 
roceeds'to' ſhew , ' that -a Perſon thus quali- 
ed, 'is fo far from being unſerviceable to his 
Friends,  that”he is 'really much 'more: widel 
All 
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and beneficial, than even thoſe who feed them 
with the Droſs they ſo much admire. 

For if among Servants, thoſe who are honeſt 
and reſpetful, recommend themſelves more to 
the Eſteem of their Malters, than others who 
are of quicker Parts, and more dextrous in the 
Buſineſs of their Trade $ ſure the Reaſon holds 
much ſtronger, why a Faithful and Vertnous 
Friend ſhould have the Preference infinitely be- 
fore what the World calls a gainful one, and 
the Preference they will have in the Opinion of 
wiſe Men. For we feel the Benefic of theſe up- 
on every Occaſion; they give us the Sweets of 
good Converſation, and the Aſſiſtance of ſea- 
fonable Advice; they are a perpetual Guard 
upon whatever we eſteem moſt dear, and a ſure 
Relief in Dangers and Diſtreſles z they are Phy- 
ſicians in our Diſeaſes, and (as if Life were too 
ſhort a Space for ſo much Goodneſs to exerciſe 
it ſelf in ) we' find our Account in ſuch Friends 
even- afrer Death: And upor: all theſe Occa- 
ſions, there is a perpetual good Correſpondence, 
a mutual Agreement between the Giver and the 
Receiver of Favours ; no Diſcord in the whole 
Courſe of their Lives, but conſtant Conſent, and 
perfect Harmony of Souls, Thoſe therefore 
that are Friends indeed, will contribute their 
utmoſt Endeavours towards the preſerving the 
Virtue and Fidelity of their Friends ; nay, they 
will find themſelves obliged to it, in Tender- 
neſs to their own Intereſt ; and cannot be gall- 
ty of ſo great an Abſurdity, as to deſire any 
Thing for their own Sakes, which muſt turn 
at laſt ſo infinicely to their own Prejudice, by 
robbing their Friend of his Honeſty, and ren- 

dring 


b 
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dring him incapable of doing them any far. 
ther Service, 

Thus alſo that other Argument might be an- 
ſwered, and the obſerving what is in a Man's 
own Power, and properly belongs to him to 
do, would ſerve to refute what follows, For, 
who ever told you, that it was a Duty incum- 
bent upon you, or a Thing in your own Power 
and Choice, to procure Portico's and publick 
Buildings for the Benefit of your Country ? To 
this may be replied again, as it was in the 
Caſe of your Friends z; Who can be expected to 
beſtow that upon others which he never had 
himſelf? And if to this it be rejoyned, Get 
them your ſelf, that you may have it in your 
own Power to give to your Country ; what was 
ſaid before will ſerve every jot as well upon 
this Occaſion too, But theſe Conſiderations he 
hath left in the general, for us to apply as we 
ſe requiſite ; and hath ſupplied us with ano- 
ther clear and full Anſwer, much more pertinent, 
and particular to the Matter in hand, 

What need this trouble you ( ſays he ) ? Is 
it your Concern to provide Cloiſters and Ex- 
changes for your Country ? The Smith does not 
think it his Buſineſs to ſupply his Ceuntry with 
Shoes, but with Arms ; and the Shoe-maker 
does not think himſelf obliged to furniſh out 
Arms, but Leather and Shoes. And ſure every 
Commonwealth is ſerved in beſt Order, and to 
moſt Advantage, when every one attends ſtrict- 
ly to the proper Buſineſs of his Calling, and 
does not intermeddle with other Peoples Con. 
cerns; but takes care to do his own part, and 
interrupts no Body elſe in the Diſcharge of 
theirs, Well, 
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Well, but what_is any part then, ſays the 


Philoſopher, and wherein will it -be expedted 
-that[ ſhould contribute tothe Publick: Good? 
The ſeeming force of this Queſtion he obviates 
-molt excellently, :by. appealing. to; his. own Jud. 
merit in -another.z What, ſays he, if. you haye 
- been: the 'Means of making a good Man, hare 
"not you "been beazhcial to your- Country ? 1; 
-not this .a: piece: of ,Service of much greater Con- 
Kequence: than the Profits-every -mean Artificer 
+Srings to the: Publick ? ,Tihis would be: the Ad- 
cvantage,-and this the .Thanks. and Honour due 
'to you, for: making - your ſelf an; honeſt Man 
zand a'good Subject : Bnt: if; yaur Wiſdom and 
\Virtue have-a:kindly Influence upon others too; 
af: your Inſtructions : and your Example forn 
them into the: ſame. good : Principles, -you- are 
2hena publick-Bleſling, . and more beneficial ſtill 
3n proportion to the Numbers you-have an 1n- 
-ficence upon. 

7And.now:-you. defire to. know, what- Rank or 
Office ſhall--be aſſigned: you,, and would fain be 
like the General in the Army, or the-Magiſtrate 
4n-the City, :or the: Artificer in the:&hop, who 
know' their :reſpeCtive : Truſts,;and- have ſome 
Syvation/-or' Buſineſs,” Military or_Civil, which 
thev' can 'properly:calt their own + Fo'this the 
Atthor replies in-general Terms,: You may hays 
any that: wilt.fall-to your: ſhare, only; with this 
Proviſion, /that_it: be confiſtent with Virtue and 
Honeſty. © But'if you-make Shipwrack of theſe, 
while you-pretend to venture for Monuments 
and Ttately- Buildings, it is great.odds but you 
toſe your 'Magnificence- at 'the ſame;time that 
your Modeſty and Eidclity is caſt eway, : And, | 
Pray} 
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pray,. whether of the two: is the greater Grace 
t5 a Commonwealth ? a City well ſtored with 
true and good Men, or adorned with ſumptu- 
ous Halls and ſplendid Palaces ? 

But to Come nearer to the Queſtion, What 
Place or Eſteem is dne to a Philoſopher, ar 
what Regard ſhould the State have to him? 
turely Men ſhculd be eiteemed according to. the 
Dignity and Valne of their Work. And. by 
this Rule the Philoſopher may claim Prece» 
dence, as a Former and Maker of Men; one 
that frames and moulds them into vertuous 
Perſons, and nſcful honeſt Subjefts. For the 
Watter he hath to work upon, is, himſelf and 
others ; and the Pains he is at about them, is, 
to refine and purifie their Nature, and exalt 
them to a Life of Reaſon and Virtue, He is 
indeed, and ought to be reſpected, as a Come 
mon Father, and Maſter, a Corrector of Er- 
rors, and a Counſellor and Aſliſtant in Good- 
refs one that is liberal of his Care, makes 
wery other Man's Benefhr and Improvement his 
Endeavour and Concern, and hath a Hand in all 
the Good that is done. One that adds to the 
Enoyments of the Proſperous, by congratuia- 
ting and rejoycing with them ; and lightens the 
burden of the Wretched, by miniftring ſcaſon- 
2ble Comforts ; and himſelf bearing a part in 
their Aflictions, In one word, He will do all 
thoſe Things, that are poſſible, or can be ex- 
pected, to be done by one who thinks no part 
of the World exem;r from his Care, but feels 
n himſelf a conſtart Defire, and kind Intent» 
" to promote the Good of all Mankind. 


Now 


"n= 
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Now if this general Employment do not fa. 
tisfie, bur you would needs have this wondrous 


Man faſtned down to ſome one particular Pro. 
feſſion, in a wiſe and well-conſtituted Govern. 
ment, this Perſon would be choſen their Head, 
becauſe his Eminence and Uſefulneſs muſt needs 
give him the Preference before others. And 
indeed, his Qualifications, if we conſider them 
particularly, ſeem to deſcrve no leſs. His Pru. 
dence, ſo munch ſuperior to the common Sheep, 
capacitates him for a Shepherd to the Flock, 
His Learning and Wiſdom entitle him to the 
Degree of a Senator or Privy Counſellor z and 
if he have applied himſelf at all to that fort of 
Diſcipline, none can be fitter tro command an 
Army, becauſe he muſt needs excell both in true 
Courage and regular Condudt. * Thus Socra- 
tes gained immortal Renown by his Bravery at 
the Battel of Deljum, and caſt, as we are told, 
ſo univerſal an Awe into his Enemies, that they 
all ſtood amazed at his Courage, and he made 
good his Retreat ſingle, through a whole Body 


( 


* This Attion of Socrates is particularly taken Notice of 
by Diogenes Laertins. The Battel mentioned here wi 
fought berween the 4:thenians and Beotians, in which the 
latter won Del:um, under the Command of Panteadas; and 
the former being put ro the Rout, Socrates is ſaid to have 
retreated very leiſurely, and ſeveral Times to have ſtood 
ſtill, and look'd back, to ſee if any of his Enemies would 
dare to purſue and attack him. He is alſo ſaid, a little be- 
fore this Fight, to have ſaved the Life of Xenophon, and to 
have brought him off, when Unhorſed at the Battel of 4- 
phipolu. See Diog. Laert, Edit. Meibom. Amſt. 1692. Sen. 
22, 23. Pag. 93. See alſo Platon. Apologe Socrat, Edit 
Marſil. Ficin. Lugdun. 1590. Pag. 363. 
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of them, without their daring ro fall vpon him, 
So likewiſe + Xenophon brovght off that great 
Body of Greeks, and had his Praifes celebrated 
in the Olympick Games, for ſo Noble an At- 
chievment. 

This, I fay, would be the caſe, this the Re- 
ſpet paid to a Philoſopher in a wiſe and well- 
conſtituted Government, Bnt we muſt rake 
notice , that wicked and Jicentious States do 
quite contrary ; They are moſt inauſpicions 
Places to dwell in, and have deſtruCtive Effefts 
upon the Minds of Men ; they ſtifle and quench 
that Light which Heaven hath given us, caſt a 
Blemiſh upon the deſt Employments, diſcourage 
the moſt uſeful Sciences, diſregard the Perſons, 
and obſtru&t the good Influence of them who 
teach vs by their Doftrins, and lead us by their 
Examples. And where ſo much wicked Indu- 
ſtry is uſed to damp the Luſtre of Virtue, that 
muſt be confeſt a very improper Place, either 
for Men to lay the firſt Foundations of Wiſ- 
dom and a good Life in, or to improve and 
confirm themſelves in, after ſuch good EPegin- 
nings. But then we mult obſerve withall, that 
if in the midſt of ſuch perverſe Converſation 
lome one be found of a happier Complexion 
than the reſt; one, whoſe Soul a particular 
good Genius hath made proof againſt a'l Cor- 
ruption ; the greater ſuch a one's «Difficulties 
ae, and the more Tryals his Virtue is exerti- 
{ed with, the more perfect and illuſtriovs ic will 
appear, and ſhed abrcad its Rays with great- 
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er Advantage in the midſt of ſo much Dark. 
neſs. So true it is, that all the Trayer es of 
Fortune, and this vaſt Variety of Accidents in 
Humane Life, contribute exceedingly to the In. 
creaſe of Virtue ; and that both Proſperity and 
Adverſity work together for the Gogd of tho: 
Men who have the Wiſdom to chooſe Things 
with Judgment, and manage them with, Dex- 
terity, 
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It is poſſible, you obſerve ſome other Perſon 
more careſſed than your ſelf; invited to Ex- 
tertainments, when you are left out ;, ſalu- 
ted before you are taken any notice of ;, thotight 
more proper to adviſe with, and his (1 _ 
followed rather than yours, But ave theſe 
ReſpeFs paid him, Good Things, or are 
they Evil ? If they deſerve to be efteemed 
Good, this ought to be matter of Joy to you, 
that that Perſon is happy in them : But if 
they be Evil, how umreaſonable is it to be 
troubled, that they have not fallen to your 
own ſhare ? Beſides, Conſider, I pray, that 
it is not poſſible you ſhould have thoſe ('1vi- 
lities paid to you in the ſame degree that 
others have ; becauſe the Profeſſion you have 
taken upon you, will not ſuffer you to do the 
ſame Things to deſerve them that others do, 
And how can it be expetfed, that a Man 
who thinks the trouble of waiting at a great 
Man's Levee below him, ſhould have the 
ſame Intereft with one that conſtantly pays 
his Morning Devotions there ? Or one, that 
only minds his own Buſineſs, with another 
that is eternally cringing, and fawning, and 
miggling himſelf into a Lord's Train ; 
one that will not ſtrain a Point to commend 
bir ; with a Paraſite, that is ever blowing 
bim up with his own Praiſe, that indalges 
R all 
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all his Vices, and admires his Follies and 
his Nonſenſe ? At this rate, you are a very 
unjuit, and a moit unreaſonable Man ; for 
Jon expect to receive that gratis, which is 
really ſet to Sale, aud cannot be obtained 
without paying the Price : For initane 
zow, and to uſe a very familiar one. Tou 
enquire in the Market, how Lettice go? and 
are told, they are a Half-penny a-piece, Sup- 
poſe now, another Perſon bids and pays, 
and. takes them; and you will neither bid, 
nor pay, and go without them; is there any 
Wrong done you? or hath the Buyer a be- 
ter Bargain than you? He parted with his 
Money, and hath the Sallad ; you have n 
Sallad indeed, but you have kept your Mo- 
ney: Juſt ſo it is in the on oe us, 
Tou were not invited to a Great Max's Ti 
ble ; the Reaſon is, becauſe you did not buy 
the Invitation: Pay the Price, and you may 
have it ; and that Price is, Commendation 
and Flattery, If therefore you think the 
Thing for your Advantage, it is ſet to Sale, 
and you know the Market Rates. But if 
you expe it ſhould come withaut makin; 
Payments, you are very reaſonable. Ani 
if it be thought too dear, thenſere you have 
- #0 Reaſon to complain; for, thowgh you 
have not his Lordſhip's Dinner, yet. yu 
have' ſomething. as 200d in the 'yaom: of it 
for you have he Satisfadtion' of keeping tt 


P TIC 


' Price in your own Hand ſtill; that 1s, of 
not commending 4 Man 'againſt Trath' aus 
Conſcience ; + [and of avoiding his'for- 
mal haughty Reception ' of you, which 
carries in it a thouſand times mbte of 
Infolence than. Civility..] 


+ Theſe Words are nor ip Simplicjus's. Copy 3 bur bein g* 
_ 


nerally found in the reſ},, 1 have inſerted them ju 4 di 
rent Charatter. | 


COMMENT. 


His Diſcourſe ſeems to be a Contiguatiog 
of the former ; proceeding to. abyiatg 


ſome Objeftions that are {till behind, and {i 

23 ſeem all to ariſe from the ſame Habit , 

Diſpofition of Mind. For, when a Maa hath 
turned all bis Thoughts and Care upan his 
own Improvement, and hath diſengaged himſelf 
from the World, and its Incumbrances ; whea 
he hath arrived to that Largeneſs and Sufficien- 
cy of Soul, as to deſpiſe Riches, and Honour, 
and Popularity ; when he thinks it unbecaming 
his Character, to court the Countenance of 
Great Perſons, by all the mean Arts and obſe- 
quious Attendance of Slaves and Sycaphants g 
there will, in all likelihood, follow this Incon- 
rentence upon it, that he ſhall be lighted and 
diſregarded himſelf. Many of his Equals and 
laferiours ſhall be invited home to Eatertain- 
ments, ſhall be more particularly addreſt to in 
publick Places, and receive all thoſe autward 
Marks of Reſpect; nay, many leſs capable of 
adiſing than he, ſhall be admitted into the Se- 
crets of Families, and conſulted in all their 
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called Honorable nor Diſhonorable. And for 
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Aﬀairs of Importance, while this Perſon, {© 
much their Superior in Worth and Wiſdom, 
is induſtriouſly negleCted, 

Now all the ſeeming Hardſhip that appears 
in ſuch Uſage, Epiterus might, if he had thought 
fit, have taken off in one word, by remitting us 
to his uſual Diſtinftion, of the Things that are, 
and that are not, within the Compaſs of our 
own Choice : For, if thoſe Things that conduce 
to our real Happineſs be at our own Diſpoſal, 
and the Things here mentioned are not ſo, then 
ought we not to ſuppoſe, that our Happineſs 
does at all conſiſt in them, Bur this Solution 
of the Difficulty he takes no Notice of here, 
partly becauſe it is general, and applicable to 
many other Caſes as well as thisz and partly, 
as preſuming it abundantly enlarged upon, and 
that his Reader was ſufficiently perfeCt in it be. 
fore, That therefore which he chooſes to in- 
fiſt upon, is, ſomething that comes up cloſer 
to the Matter in hand; and proves, that the 
Inconveniences here alledged miniſter an Occa- 
ſion of much greater Advantape, to thoſe who 
have the Wiſdom to make a right Uſe of them. 

To this Purpoſe, he tells us, that the Inſtan- 
ces, in which Men of inferior Qualifications have 
the Preference and Reſpeft before thoſe who 
have made a ſtrit Philoſophical Life their 
Choice, muſt be either Good or Evil, If you 
pleaſe to make the Diviſion perfeCt, I will take 
the Confidence to add, or indifferent ; for in 
truth, there are a great many Things of this 
middle ſort. But then it muſt be confeſt too, 
that thoſe which are indifferent, can neither be 


that 
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that Reaſon. the Author ſeems not to have 
thought this Branch worth any room in lis Di- 
viion. Well, we will ſay then, according to 
him, that they are all in one of the Extremes, 
either Good or Evil : Now if they be Good, 
(fays he) this ought by no means to be matter 
of Diſcontent to you. But quite contrary, it 
ſhould add to your Joy. and SatisfaCtion, that 
another Perſon is happy in them, For this calls 
for the Exerciſe of a very Exalted and Philo- 
ſophical Virtue, that of wiſhing well to all Man- 
kind, and rejoycing at the Proſperity of 0- 
thers. 
And here we ſhall do well to obſerve what 
a mighty Good he makes this ſeeming Evil to 
contain , and how prodigious an Honour this 
DiſreſpeCt derives upon us. For this indeed is 
the very Quality of the Mind, that brings us 
to the trueſt and neareſt reſemblance of God, 
which is the greateſt Happineſs that any of his 
Creatures can poſſibly attain to. For God is 
himſelf of abſolute and unbounded Power, be- 
ing indeed the only Source of whatever limited 
Power is communicated to any other Beings. 
And as his Power is infinitely great, ſo his Will 
Is infinitely Good. From hence it comes to paſs, 
that he would have all things good, and not 
any thing Evil, ſo far as that can be. And be- 
cauſe his Will can intend nothing but what his 
Power is able to accompliſh, therefore he does 
really make all things Good ; and this he does 
not niggardly and grudgingly , but communi- 
cates to every Creature of his own Goodneſs, 
In as large Proportions , as the Condition of 
£xch Creature is capable of enjoying, 
R 3 Now 
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Now the Soul' of 'Man dots riot reſetible God, 
in infinite ant{ uncontrotlable Power, tis true, 
for this is a Perfeftion of the Divine Nature 
which' our Conſtitution cannot receive -z and 
beſides, there are many Degrees of interme- 
diate Beings, which though much inferior to 
God, are yet much ſuperior to us in point 
of Power, But ſtill in the other part of his 
Excellence, he hath condeſcended to make us 
like himſelf, and given vs the honour of a Will 
Free and Unbounded, a Will capable of extend. 
ing its good Wiſhes, and kind Inclinations toall 
the World, provided we have but the Grace to 
make this good uſe of it. It is therefore an in- 
ſtance of his wonderful Wiſdom, and adorable 
Goodneſs, that he hath made this to be his I- 
mage and Similitude in our Souls ; becanſe this 
is the true and proper principle of -all Opera 
tion and Aftion.' And though the Soul cannot 
punCtually make all things Good, as God can 
and does ; yet it goes as far as it can, in ma- 
king them ſo, and for the reſt, it does its part, 
by wiſhing that Good which it cannot give then, 
[For that indeed js perfeft and true Volition,] 
when the Perſon willing, exerts his whole 
Strength, and all the Faculties afliſt and con- 
cur with it; for we have the abſolute Diſpoſal 
ct our own Minds, and ſo the wiſhing well 
to all Mankind, is what any Man may do, if 
lie pleaſe. And indeed, a truly Good Man goes 
farther than all this; he wiſhes the Proſperity 
of all Men whatſoever ; and he ſtops not there, 
but extends his Kindneſs to Creatures of dif- 
ferent Species, to Brutes, and Plants, and eve 
Inanimarte things; in a word, to all that make 
| up 
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up this great Body of the World , of which 
himſelf 15a part. *Tis true, he cannot make 
thoſe Wiſhes effeCtual to all, becauſe, as I ſaid, 
the Willing is a PerfeCtion given us by Nature, 
bat che power of +Effecting 1s not ; for this re- 
quires the Cooperation of many other Cauſes, 
the Permiſſion of the Gods, and the Concur- 
rence of ſeveral Agents which we cannot com- 
mand. And for this Reaſon it is, that all our 
Virtue conſiſts in our Will, the Merit of 
all'our Aftions is meaſured by that ; and all 
the Happimeſs and Miſery of our Lives, made 
to depend. upon the Good or II] uſe of it, And 
thus' you have the force of this Argumenr, pro- 
ceeding upon a Suppoſition that theſe things are 
Good. 


But if. on the other hand, the Reſpects de- 
nied to- the Philoſopher , and paid to others, 
be Evil, this can be no ground of diſlatisfaction, 
but miniſters a freſh occaſion of Joy : Not upon 
kixaccount indeed who hath rhem, but upon your 
own; who have them nor, And at this rate, the 
Good Man can never be Melancholy at the want 
of theſe things , nor look upon it as any diſ- 
paragement to his Perſon, or diminution of his 
Happineſs, bur is ſure to be pleated, ler the E- 
rent be what 1t wall z that is, either for others 
2ood Succeſs, if it be Good, or for his own 
Eicape af. it be otherwiſe. And thus all angry 
Reſentments are taken off, in point of Intereſt 
and Advantage; for though we allow theſe 
things 'to be what conduce to our Happineſs , 
yet [it is92 much greater Happineſs to aſpire af- 
ter; a, Reſemblance of the Divine PerfeCtions, 
which 'the miſſing of them, gives Men an op- 
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248 Simplicius's Commentary 
portunity to do; and if they rather tend to 
make us Miſerable, then the Being without 
them, is not ſo properly a Want, as'a Delive. 
rante. 

After this, he proceeds to Two other To- 
picks, the Poſlibility of obtaining them, and 
the Reaſonableneſs of expecting them. From 
the former of theſe he argues, that it is notto 
be imagined , that one who never makes his 
Court, ſhould have the ſame Priviledges-with 
one that is eternally Jabouring to ingratiate 
himſelf, And this muſt conſiſt of all the Ce- 
remonious Fopperies , and Servile Submiffions 
imaginable ; the waiting at the Great Man's Ri- 
ſing, . expeCting his coming out, cringing and 
bowing in the Streets, the Court, and all Places 
of publick Concourſe ; the Commending all he 
does, though never ſo Baſe, and admiring all 
he ſays, though never ſo Senſcleſs. And there- 
fore for a Philoſoper , and a Man of Honour 
and Truth, who cannot ſubmit to theſe un- 
worthy Methods of inſinvating himſelf, 'to meet 
with the ſame Countenance, and Marks of Kind- 
neſs with thoſe that proſtitute themſelves at 
this rate for them; is, as the World goes, ab- 
ſolutely impoſlible, 

Nay, It is not only unreaſonable upon that 
account to expect them, but in point of Juſtice 
too ; it argues a Man greedy and inſatiable, 
when he expects his Meal, and yet will not con- 
ſent to pay his Ordinary. It is defiring to in- 
yade another's Right, and ingroſs to your ſelf, 
what he hath already bought and paid for ; For 
though he lefr no Mony under his Plate, yet 
ke gave that purchaſe which you would have 
thought 
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thought much too dear. And conſequently (as 


he ſhews by that inſtance of the Lettice,) you 
that went without the Dinner , have as good 
a Bargain at leaſt, as he that was admitted to 
it : He had the Varieties indeed, but then you 
have your Liberty; you did not inflave your 
ſelf ſo far, as to laugh at his dull Jeſts, nor to 
commend what your better Senſe could not 
like, nor to bear the affefted Coldneſs of his 
Welcome, nor the tedious Attendance in an 
Anti-Chamber : In ſhort, you were not the 
Sybjeft of his haughty Negligence, and ſtiff 
Formality , nor the Jeſt of his ſaucy Servants. 
All this you muſt have been content with, to 
have Dined with his Greatneſs z if you expect 
it upon eaſter Terms, you are miſtaken, for it 
will come no cheaper; and if you expect ir, 
without paying as others do, it argues you 
greedy, and an unfair Chapman. And this Cha- 
racter is not conſiſtent with that of a Good 
Man ; ſo that you muſt change your Temper, 
and . way moderate in your expettances of 
this kind, 
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CH AP. XXXIIL 


* We cannot be at a loſs, what the Condition 


of things is by Nature, what her Laws and 
Methoas, nor how Men ought to deport thems- 
ſelves, with regard to them : For theſe are 
things ſo plain, that all the World at one 
trame or other, are univerſally agreed about 
them. For inſtance, If a Neighbors ('hild 
happen to break a Glaſs , we preſently an- 
ſwer, that this is a very common Accident, 
Now the Application that ought to be made 
from hence is, that when one of our onn 
happens to- be broken, we ſhould no more 
think it extraordinary, nor (uffer it to give 
#us any greater diſturbance, than when it was 
another Man's caſe, And this trivial Ex- 
ample, ſhoald prepare us for bearing Caſual- 
ties of greater conſequence , with the like 
Temper. When any of our Acquaintanct 
buries a Child, or a Wife , every Body is 
ready to mitigate the Loſs, with the Re- 
fleftion, that all Men are Mortal, and that 
this is what all Men have therefore reaſos 


— — 


* The Condition of Nature, and our own Duty, is plain 


to be learn'd from thoſe Accidents in which our ſelves have 
no Intereſt. So Caſarbom upon the place, by a peculiar no- 
rion of the Word :22ie: Far, and in a Senſe highly agree- 
able to the reſt of the Chapter, 
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to expe. But when the Misfortune comes 
home t6 onr ſelves, then we give a" looſe 
to our Paſſions, and indulge our Lamenta- 
tions and bitter Complaints, Now theſe 
things ought quite otherniſe to awaken the 
ſame Conſiderations ;, and 4t is but reaſo- 


-" qable,- that what we thought a good Argu- 
ment to moderate the Reſentments of 0+ 


ther People, ſhould be” ? # with the ſame 
efficacy , to reſtrain the | Exceſſes of our 


' On. 


COMME NT. 
CL 35 , 
T Here are fotne:Notions cancerning the na- 
ture of: things; in which-all Mankind con- 
ſent; and not any! one conſidering Perſon ever 
pretended/ to: coateſt or contradict them. Such 
are theſe that follow; That whatever is Good, 


is Profitable, -and-whatever is truly: Profitable 


5s Good, Thatiall:things are carried by a na- 
tural Properifion co: the Deſire. of Good : That 
Equal things art neither leſs nor more- than one 
another: Thac Twice Two make Four. And 
theſe Notions are ſuch as right Reaſon hath re- 
commended, and! riveted into our Minds, ſuch 
as long Experieace hath confirmed, and ſuch as 
carry an exa&t:Agreement with the Fruth, and 
nature of Things: + | 

But when 'we deſcend from thefe general 
Truths, to the particular Ideas and Doctrins of 
lingle Perſofis, there we: very often find our 
klves miſtaken,' And theſe Erronious Opinions 


dre 
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are of different ſorts ; ſome of them deceive ug, 
by teo credulous, a dependance upon the report 
of our Senſes, as when. we pronounce the Cir. 
cumference of the Moon, to be as large as that 
of the Sun, becaufe it appears ſd to the naked 
Eye. Some we are prepolleſſed in favour of, by 
inclining too much to our Senſual Inclinations; 
as when we ſay, that all Pleaſure is Good, Some 
are owing to the admitting of Arguments, be- 
fore they are well weighed, as thoſe which ad. 
vanced the belief of the World's being made 
by Two Principles, and that the Soul is Cor- 
poreal, Now theſe are what Men argue diffe. 
rently upon, and they are fo far from being 
always true, that many times the Truth lies 
on the contrary ſide of the Queſtion, And it 
can never be fafe for us to: depend upon ſuch 
particular Aſſumptions , for the knowledge of 
the true ſtate of- things, which Epiferms means 
here by the'Condition, the Laws and Methods of 
Nature. if 

Now nothing can be a more pregnant proof 
how exceeding fickle and unfaithfnl, particular 
Opinions are, and how firm and ugalterable 
thoſe general and acknowledged ones, than the 
variety of Mens Behaviour, in. one and the ſame 
caſe. For ler any Accident bappen to a Man's 
ſelf, and he is quite another Perſon, tranſport- 
ed with the vehemence of his Concern, and all 
his Reaſon too feeble ro ſupport it, But when 
the very ſame Misfortune happens to another, 
there is none of this Diſorder ;, he then looks 
upon it as it really is, conſiders it calmly and 
coolly, without Paſſion or Prejudice, and palles 


the fame Judgment upon it, that the reſt a 
tne 
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the World do, who have no 'partial AﬀeCtion, 
or Concern of their own to perveit them ; but 
only regard Truth, and the clear Reaſon of 
the thing, 

This he illuſtrates by a very trivial inſtance, 
that of breaking a Glaſs, which when done by 
2 Neighbour's Child or Servant, we are apt pre- 
ſently to excuſe, by putting him in Mind how 
exceeding common this is, that it is what hap- 
pens every Day z that conſidering how little a 
thing throws a Child down, how often they let 
things drop out of their Hands, and withal, 
how exceeding brittle the Matter it ſelf is, of 
which the Veſſel is made, and that the leaſt Blow 
in the World daſhes it to pleces, it 1s rather 
to be wondered that ſuch things happen no 
oftener : Thus we ſay, when our Diſcourſe is 
Sober and Diſpaſſionate. But when one of our 
own is broken, then we rage and ſtorm, as if 
ſome new thing had happened to vs, And yer 
in all reaſon, the ſame Conſideration of the Ac. 
cident being ſo uſual, ought to offer it ſelf to 
our Minds too, and with the ſame Succeſs, 

Now this (ſays he) you may, if you pleaſe, 
apply to Matters of greater importance : When 
any of our Acquaintance buries his Wife, or 
his Child, who is there that does not preſently 
fay, this is every Man's Caſe? And the Reaſon 
of it is, becauſe they paſs this Refleftion from 
the common Principles in their own Minds, and 
the plain conſtant courſe of Nature, which they 
find agreeable to them, For to Dye, is a Ne- 
cellity unavoidable ; 'tis the very Condition of 
Humane Nature, and to be Man, and not ſub- 
ject to this Fate, would imply a oy nn" 

An 
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And yet for all this, when ſuch. a Lofs happens 
in a Man's own Family , what Groans, what 
Tears, what loud Exclamations; what wild Ex. 
travagances of Paſſion do immediately follow ! 
Nay, how hard is it to perſwade Men, that 
there is not a juſtifyable Cauſe for all this, or 
that any beſides themſelves, ever ſufter'd ſuch 
an Affliction before ? Now why ſhould not ſuch 
a one recolle®t how he felt himſelf affected, when 
he ſaw his Neighbour in ſuch Exceſles, and how 
wiſely he could tell him then, that he miſtook 
his own caſe ? that Death was incvitable, and 
nothing more frequent, and that there was no- 
thing in the Accident ir ſelf, that could create 
all this Diſorder, but that was owing entirely 
to his own miſtaken Apprehenſions, and the 
violent Paſſions of his own Mind, which ſhewed 
it him in a falſe Light. 

Now indeed there are Two Reaſons why we 
ſhould be thus partial, and paſlionate in our 
own caſe : One is, the exceeding Fondnefſs, and 
tender Sympathy , between the Rational Soul, 
and the Mortal Body ; which conſidering that 
this part muſt Dye, is much more cloſe and mo- 
ving, than in Reaſon it ought to be. The other 
is, that though we know, and are ſatisfied, that 
Dye we muſt, yer we do not care to think of 
it ; but theſe Two dear Friends live together, 
as if they were never to part, Now there 1s 
nothing that gives a Man ſo much diſturbance 
and confuſion, as the being ſurpriſed with any 
Accident ; for whatever we have foreſeen, and 
made familiar to our Thoughts by long expeCta- 
tion, never gives us thoſe violent diſturbances, 


And 
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And this 1 take to be ſufficiently plain, from 
what we ſee in Men's Bebaviour afterwards ; 
for even thoſe that are molt intemperate in 
their Griefs, yet within a liccle while, when 
they come to be uſed to the being without 
what they lament the Loſs of, return ro 
themſelves and their Reaſon again, and all 
is quiet and eaſie, as if no ſuch Misfortune had 
ever happened. Then they can ſuggeſt to their 
own compoſed Thoughts, what at firſt they 
could not endure to hear, that this is no more 
than we ſee daily come to paſs ; that other 
People are liable to it, and have born it as well 
a5 they ; that the Condition of our Nature is 
Mortal, and moſt abſurd ir is to ſuppoſe any 
Man can be exempt from the common fate of 
his Nature; that our Friends are only gone a 
little way before, in the beaten Road, which 
all our Fore-Fathers have led, and in which 
we our ſelves ſhall very ſhortly follow them. 
Now if this Separation, when a little Time 
and Cuſtom hath rendred it familiar , become 
ſo very ſupportable, after the thing hath hap- 
pened, I would fain know what Reaſon can be 
aledged, why the making ſuch a Separation fa- 
miliar to us beforchand, by frequent Thoughts, 
and perpetnal Expectations of it, ſhould nor 
enable us to bear it with great evenneſs of Tem- 
per, whenever it ſhall happen. For ſurely the 
true cauſe of all our immoderate Concern upon 
theſe Occalions, is, that we do not repreſent 
theſe things to our own Thoughts , nor accu- 
ſtom our ſelves to them ſo effeftually as we 
might, and ought to do. And the Reaſon of 
This 
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this again ſeems to be, that the generality of 
People have their Minds faſtened down to their 
Fortunes, and all their Imaginations formed ac- 
cording to the Model of their preſent Condi. 
tion. Hence it is, that the proſperous Man is 
always Gay, and Big, as depending upon the 
Continuance of his Happineſs, and never dream. 
ing of any poſſible Change in his Afﬀairs, And 
thus People that lye under unhappy Circum- 
ſtances too, are as commonly Diſpirited and 
Diffident, and can entertain little thought of 
a Deliverance, and better Days, But another 
Cauſe which contributes to this Fault as much 
as the former, is the unreaſonable Fondneſs 
of theſe things which they lament the Loſs of 
ſo tenderly : They perfeftly dote upon them, 
while they have them, and cannot therefore ad- 
mit any Thought ſo uneaſie, as that of part- 
ing with them; for no Man alive cares to 
to dwell long upon Meditations that are trou- 
bleſom and alflicting to him. This Fondneſs 
is the thing we ſhould guard our ſelves a- 
gainſt, at leaſt cut off all the Exceſles of it, 
by reflecting ſeriouſly what we are our ſelves, 
and what that is, which we ſo paſſionately ad- 
mire, We ſhould conſider, that it is what we 
cannot call our own, and that though we 
could, yet it is ſo imperfeft a Bliſs, as to 
cloy and weary us with long Enjoyment. Our 
Kindneſs therefore ſhould be reduced , and 
brought within ſuch Proportions as are conſi- 
ſtent with Decency and Moderation : And in 
all our Converſation, it will be great Pru- 
dence to abſtain from all Expreſſions and Diſ- 
courſe, 
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courſe, and eſpecially from all ſuch Aftions 
in our Behaviour, as tend to endear theſe 
things the- more, and ſerve in truth for no 
other End, than to cheriſh our own Folly, 
and make our Paſſions more Exorbitant and 


Ungovernable, 
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As no May ſets up a Mark, with # Defion 
to ſhoot beſide it, ſo neither kth the Mz. 
ker of the World formed any ſuch real Be. 


ing, as Evil in it. 


COMMENT. 


= Diſputes which are wont to ariſc 
concerning the Nature and the Original 
of Evil, by being unskilfully managed, have 
been the Occaſions of grievous Impicty to- 
wards God, and ſubverted the very Founds- 
tions of Vertue and good Manners ; and per; 
plexed many unwary Perſons with ſeveral dan- 
gerous Scruples , and inextricable Diflicul- 
ties, 

Firſt, As to that Opinion which makes Evil 
a firſt Principle, and will have Two com- 
mon Principles, a Good and a Bad one, from 
whence all things whatſoever derive their Be- 
ing , It is attended with a Thouſand prodi- 
gious Abſurdities, For , whence ſhould this 
Power of being a Principle, which is one, and 
is imparted to both theſe Contraries in com- 
mon, whence I ſay, ſhould it come ? Or how 
ſfiofid ore and the ſame Canſe give it to them 
both ? And how is it poſlible, that theſe Two 
ſhould be Contraries, unleſs they he ranked 
under one common Genw ? For we muſt di- 
ſtingutf 
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ſimguiſh berween Diverſity and! Contrariety,z 
that which- is White, cannot be termed Con- 
trary to that which is Hot or Cold; but Con- 
traries are properly thoſe things that are moſt 
diftant from one another, yet ſtill: under the 
ſame common Gems, White then, and Black, 
are Contraries, becauſe both bear relation, to 
the Genzs of Colour ; for they are both Co- 
jours altke, And: Hot and Cold are Contra- 
ries, for they likewiſe meet under the Genus 
zf Factile Qualities ; and' this is Reaſon e- 
nough to ſhew, that Contsaries canngt. polſl;- 
bty be firſt Principles; becauſe there muſh have 
been ſome common Genus antecedent to them, 
or they con!d not be Contraries; and fur- 
ther, becauſe one muſt needs have a Being, 
before many ; for each of thoſe many Beings 
muſt ſubſiſk, by vertue of its Effence , be- 
ing communicated from that firſt Being , O» 
therwiſe nothing could ever have been, at 
all, 

figain, Some fingle Original Being there 
muſt needs have been, which mult have been 
a FounCation for particular Properties, and 
from which thoſe Properties muſt haye been 
diſtributed among. the many. For from the 
Divine Original Good, all Good things what- 
loever proceed ; and in like manner all Truth, 
from the ſame Divine Fountain of Truth. So 
that tho2gh there be ſeveral Principles of ſe- 
reral Properties, yet ſtill theſe all are com- 
prekended in, and refolved into one Principie 
it Jafſt ; and that not fome ſubordinate and 
pertievlar one, 2% theſe are in Lthieir own kind 
3 x on'y, 
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only, but a Principle from whence all the reſt 
ſpring ; one that tranſcends, connects, con- 
tains them all, and communicates to each of 
them its Cauſal and ProduCtive Power, with 
ſuch Limitations and Abatements as their re- 
ſpeftive Natures require. So exceeding irra- 
tional and abſurd it is, to think of advan- 
cing Two Principles of all things, or to ſup- 
poſe it poſſible that there ſhould be more than 
one, 

Beſides, They that will have this Univerſe 
to proceed from Two Principles, are driven 
by their own Tenets into a Thouſand wild 
Inconſiſtencies; they tell us, one of theſe 
Principles is Good, and the other Evil z they 
call the Good one God, but yet at the ſame 
time, they do not allow him to be the Uni- 
verſal Cauſe : They cannot worſhip him as 
Almighty , for indeed they have clipped the 
Wings of his Omnipotence, and are ſo far 
from aſcribing all Power to him, that they 
divide it into Halves; or to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, they give the greater ſhare by much a- 
way from him; they call him the Source of 
Goodneſs, and Spripg of Light, and yet de- 
ny, that all things receive Light and Good- 
neſs from him. 

Now what horrid Blaſphemies, what op- 
probrious Refleftions does theſe Mens Do- 
Etrin caſt upon the Majeſty of God ? They 
repreſent him as a Feeble and a Fearful Be- 
ing, uneaſie with continual Apprehenſions that 
Evil will invade his Territories. And to ealc 
himſelf of theſe Fears, and buy off his Enemy, 
contrary 


it 
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contrary to all Juſtice, and Honour, and In- 
tereſt, caſting ſome Souls away, ( which 
are ſo many Parts and Parcels of himſelf, and 
never merited by any Offence of theirs to be 
thus delivered vp, ) that by parting with 
theſe, he may compound for the reſt of the 
Good ones with him. Like ſome General in 
Diſtreſs, who when the Enemy attacks him, 
ſacrifices one part of his Army, to gain an 
Opportunity of bringing off the other, For 
the Senſe of what they ſay, amounts to thus 
much, though ir be not expreſs'd in the very 
ſame Words. Now he that delivered up theſe 
Souls, or commanded them to be delivered 
up in this barbarons manner, had ſure forgot, 
or at leaſt did not duly conſider, what Miſe- 
ries thoſe wretched Spirits muſt endure, when 
in the Hands of that Evil Principle. For 
(according to them, ) they are Burnt, and 
Fryed, and Tormented all manner of ways, 
and this too, notwithſtanding they were never 
guilty of any Fault, but are ſtill parts of 
God himfelf, And at laſt they tell us, that 
if any ſuch Souls happen to Apoſtatize, and 
Degenerate into Sin, they never recover them- 
ſelves; nor from thenceforth are in any poſ- 
libility of returning to Good , but continue 
inſeparably united to Evil for Ever, (Only 
here it is fit we take notice what Souls theſe 
are, and how they thus degenerate ; for they 
do not admit their Crimes to be Adultery or 
Murder, or any of the groſſeſt and moſt fla- 
gititiovus Enormities of a diſſolute and wicked 
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Principles, atr-evil'and a;good one. )) In the 


mean while, this God, it ſeems, its/teft maim- 
''ed and intperfect, by the ;:LoK 'of formany of 
' *His Parts; he vis ſtupid and ferifiefs :toa, (in 


their Hypotheſis 1 mean, for !far 'be it from 
me to entertain ſo irreverent-a Thought ) tor 
he underſtands [nothing at all either of his-owr 
Intereſt, or the Nature of Evil : If he id, 
'what' Dread -could he bz under, or how Thou!t! 
Evil enter irito -any part (of that Provinc: 
which Gvod poſſeſſes, tince'their [Natures -arc 
ſo wery diſtant and irreconcileable, 'thar they 
cannot'run'into (each other, *but :theiriBound; 
are fix'd, and immovable- 3arricrs ſet berween 
them from all 'Eternity'? 

For this - they fay itoo: But who, in th: 
"Name of 'Wonder, iſet theſe | Bounds ant bar- 
'riers 2 'Did-Chiance > Then it:ſeems thzy make 
[Chance a Common Principte too. iDid any 
other |Being that thad Anthority - over «both 
-thefe, 4nd [preſcribed to them as it '{&lt 
{thought ft ? Themit ſeoms That: had a :Sub- 
'{Giſkence before They made the World. But 
'how coultd:that be done before: the Creation 
*For the- Diviſion thxy make is like this: ypon 
-Earth,:for rhey - affign! the Eaſtern, \Weſtery, 
-and' Northern Regions to' Good, and reſervc 
only' the South: for! Evil. 

Afterwards they:go'on, a" d fancy: that Evil 
hath'five Apartmoits, like fo meny ,Dens or 


-Caverns 3*and ' hereithey tell us. of Wood), 


and all manner 'of Animals, ſuchas frequen! 


: both "'Sea'and: Land ;- that; theſe are art eternal 


Wars "with one -another.; and though - cheſc 
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axe faid to be immortal, as being original) 
Ggod, yet they pretend at the Tame Fime 
that they are devoured by their Five-formed 


Monſter, 


Noy then, ſince theſe diſtinCt Regions have 
been {et put, as you ſee, from the Beginning 
of the World at leaſt ; and each aſſigned ay 
xccammoadated to its peculiar. Inhabitant ; 
wguld fain be ſatisfied, which way Evil ſhoulg 
make Ap Incurſion into Goods ,Nominions ? 
Or, jiff ye ſhould ſuppoſe this poſlible, yet 
cojld it be gone however, and ſtill theſe Two 
remain contrary to one another > May . we 
nat as well ſay, that White may ,be Black 
and yet retain its Whiteneſs ſtill; and that 
Light.can admit Darkneſs, and till -be Light, 


perfe 


voida 


jp ge perfegt Evil can make Approaches to / 
Good, and ſtill.continue perfe& Evil? 
Apd if this Impoſlibility be evident and yna» 

Mie, what . Occaſion is there to deſcribe 


Godas they, do, committing an Att of ſo,mych 


unneceſlary Fear, and Folly 
is the caſting away Souls to 


and Injuſtice, as 
Evil for,his, own 


Security, and ever ſince labouring to no pur- , 


poſe ( fpr ſp, they will needs 
bogs C (pr th * So 


have It too) to 


e Souls from Miſery ? A Deſign 


never ,to be , cltcCted, , becauſe, as ,I obſery'd » 
before, ſome of them haye lapſed, anyl ſo 


myſt abide ,ynger ,the 


l 


Domjnion .of Evil tp 

WE nity.: And all.rhis they ,wjll,not allpgw 
ap. EY WoL, 

e Good tp .have had any Knowledge or 
Foreheht of, though .with the ſame 


reath 


they pretend, that Evil knew perfetly well 
what Number of Souls would fall into hjs 


5 4 


Hands, 
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Hands, and laid his Stratagems accordingly. 

Their Scheme certainly had been much - 
ter contrived, had they repreſented the Good 
Principle, as always employed and taken up 
with the Contemplation of it ſelf, and not 
engaged it in perpetual War with an Enemy 
never to be vanquiſhed or deſtroyed. For they 
make Evil to be no leſs Eternal and Immor. 
tal than Good. And this, indeed, is a con- 
ſiderable ObjeCtion, and a juſt Reproach to 
their whole Syſtem, that Eternal Exiſtence, 
and Incorruptible Duration , no Beginning, 
and no End, are allowed to Evil as well as 
Good. And when theſe glorious Attributes 
are given to that which we cannot but deteſt, 
what Difference is there left, or what can we 
ſay more in Honour of that which we cannot 
but love and admire ? 

Let us now proceed, if you pleaſe, to take 
a ſhort View of the Account they give con- 
cerning the Creation of the World. Pillars 
then there are, they tell us, not like thoſe 
of the Poet, 


That this 'vaſt Globe of Earth and Heav'n ſuſtain, 


( for they ſcorn that any Poetical FiCtions, or 
the leaſt fabulous Circumſtance, ſhould be al- 
lowed a Place in their Philoſophy ; ) but (as 


one of their greateſt Maſters hath informed F: 
us ) of ſolid unhewn Stone, and twelve Win- I} Þ: 
dows, one of which is conſtantly opened eve- I} ©) 


ry hour, 


But 
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But their marvellous Wiſdom is not more 
eminently ſeen in any one Inſtance, than the 
Account they pretend to give of Eclipſes : 
For they tell us, That when in the Framing 
of the World, the Evils that were in Con- 
junction together gave great Diſturbance by 
their juſtling and diſorderly Motions, the Lu- 
minaries drew certain Veils before them, to 
ſhelter them from the 11] Influences of that 
Diſorder z and that Eclipſes are nothing elſe, 
but the Sun and Moon hiding themſelves till 
behind thoſe Veils, upon ſome extraordinary 
and threatning Emergencies. 

Then again, How odd and unaccountable is 
it, that of ſo many Heavenly Bodies which 
give Light to the World, they ſhould hold 
oaly the two great ones in Veneration, and 
contemn all the reſt ; aſſigning the Sun and 
Moon to the Good Principle, but putting all 
the Stars into the Poſſeſſion of the Evil, and 
deriving them from a Bad Cauſe ? 

The Light of the Moon they do not agree 
to be borrowed from the Sun, but think it a 
Colletion or Conſtellation of Souls z which 
ſhe draws up, like fo many Vapours from the 
Earth, between Change and Fully and then 
tranſlates them by degrees into the Sun from 
the Full to the next New Moon, 

ln ſhort, they have a World of extravagant 
Fancies, which do not ſo much as deſerve to 
be reckoned among Fables ; and yet they are 
dy no means content to have them look'd vp- 
on as Fabulous, nor do they uſe them as Fi- 
gures or Hieroglyphicks, ſo gs to tgnifie 
Jom*- 
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ſomething elſe of more ſubſtaggial Googineſs, 
but will needs -have them believed ;to be ſtrict 
Jy and literally trye, Thus the Image they 
give us of Eyil, is a Monſter campoundeg 
of five ſeveral Creatures, a Lion, a Fiſh, ag 
Eagle, and ſome other two Things, I do not 
well remember what; but all theſe put to- 
gether, arc ſuppaled to,make a very ravenous 
and formidable Compoſition. 

Such abominable Impiety againſt .God are 
theſe Notions and Principles chargeable with; 
and yet ( which is ſtill mpre amazing ) the 
Perſons that advance them, ;profeſs -to take 
SanCtuary in theſe Qpinioas, out af ,a more 
than common Reſpect, and;a profopnder Re- 
verence -to the ;Divine \Pexfectiqns, than the 
reſt of the World (as they «think ) ,exprels. 
They could not bear the ,imppring any Exil 
to God, and, to aygid-this Incanvenience, they 
have | found "out a -paryicular Ryjaciple and 
Cauſe of all Evil, a,Princjple equal in-Honor 
and Power-to-the: Good, or;rather . indeed'Su- 
pexior and more -Potent than He, har in all 
the Attempts that ,have ,hegn made hitherto, 
to corrupt the World, and render -it ,miſc- 
rable, Evil ſeems plainly:ro have got uhe-het- 
ter. For they :reprefent |Eyil upon all. Occa- 
ſions taking Adyantage againſt Good , and 
contriving all manngr of -Ways not to "Jet i It 
go. This is conſtantly -the iþald and. daring 
Aggreſlor, while Good, in;the mean while, 
gives way to, and ,mingles;it. ſelf with-Evil, 
would: fain compound the Matter, ,aad for any 
thing that yet ,appears, -hath Gſconred 9 
£ 1n2 
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thing :in its whole Management but Fear, and 
Folly, 4nd:[njuitice, Thus, while they-abhor 
to.call-God:the-Cauſe of Evil, they make thim 
nothingbut, Evil in the molt exquitlite Degree, 
and ( according to that vulgar :Proverþ) leap 
out:of the Frying-Pan/into the Fire. 

But beſides -thefe vile »Profanations of the 
Majeſty .of :God, this Syſtem of Philoſophy 
does, as much as in it -lies, tear -up-the very 
Roeats of all Virtue and moral .loſtruCtion, iby 
deſtroying, .and utterly [taking away All :that 
Liberty of: Choice, which: God and:Nature-have 
given us, For belides thoſe Attributes of Eter- 
nity;:and Immortality, it:does 41ſo:a(cribe ;to 
this Priaciple of Evil. a compulſive Power over 
eur 'Wills, and that fo very ;abſolte and 
ſtrong, 'that-1t 15 [not only -ont of .aur -awn 
-Diſpoſal, whether,we. will commit Wicketinefs 
or 80, ;but z\nch:as even (Gad himfelf is: nat 
able;to*cantroul:or:over-power. ;In the mean 
mille :4t: muſt he conteſt, that 1this 45 [a-.yery 
idle and-extravagant :Imagination : .For-if. our 
Savls are: violently thruſt, and :born: dawn 10- 
to: Murder: or. Adultery, | or any other that arc 
reputed the: moſt: grievous Crimes, and, com- 
mit theſe {merely -by the :Impulte of fome 
{tronger Power, without :any - Confent or: vYo- 
tuntary «Concurrence of their. own, then are 
they clear, of all Guilt. 'And this: is a» Matter 
:fo evident -and acknowledged, that all:Laws, 
{both : Divine. and | Humane, acquit-Perfons. 4n 
.Cafes :of Violence, and fuch a : Force :as they 
could -mot refſt, and where it is plain they 
acted againft-their Will. And indeed there 
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is not, nor can be any Sin at all in ſuch AQ. 
ons, where Mens own Minds are ſuppoſed to 
have no Concern, but to proceed upon Ne- 
ceflity and Conſtraint, and ſuch as could not 
be reſiſted by them, 

Now if theſe wiſe Philoſophers, while they 
were at a loſs where to fix the true Cauſe of 
theſe Things, conſidered as Evils, bethought 
themfelves of this Remedy, and ſet up ſuch a 
Principle of Evil, as you have heard, to re- 
ſolve the Difficulty z they have done their own 
Buſineſs effeftually, and by a very pleaſant 
Blunder over-turned their whole Scheme at 
once. For if it follows likewiſe ( upon the 
Suppoſal of ſuch a Conſtraint put upon the 
Wills of Men by that Principle) that nothing 
they do is any longer Evil, then obſerve how 
pleaſant a Concluſion they have brought their 
Matters to: for, the Conſequence lies plainly 
thus, If there be ſuch a Thing as a Principk 
of Evil, then there is no ſuch Fhing as Evil 
in the World and if there be no ſuch Thing 
as Evil, then there cannot poſſibly be any ſuch 
Thing as a Principle of Evil ; and ſo upon the 
whole Matter, they have left themſelves nei- 
ther a Principle of Evil, nor any Evil at all. 

Since therefore this is diſcovered to be but 
a rotten Foundation z if any, conſcious of its 
weakneſs, ſhall preſume to affirm, that God 
is the Author of Evil as well as Good, the 
Falſhood and Impiety of this Aſſertion will 
ask but little Time and Pains to evince it. 
For how indeed can we ſuppoſe it poſlible, 
that that Opinion ſhould be true, which _ 
uc 
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ſach unworthy Aſperſions upon him, who is 
the Author and Giver of all Truth ? 

And firſt, which way can one conceive , 
that God, whoſe very Eſſence is perfet and 
immutable Goodneſs, ſhould produce Evil ouc 
of himſelf ? For ſince Evil and Good are con- 
trary to each other, as our Adverſaries them 
ſelves grant, How can we imagine one Con- 
trary to be the Production of another ? 

Beſides, He that produces any thing out of 
himſelf, does it by being the Cauſe of its 
exiſting, by having the Cauſe within himſalf, 
and having ſome Likeneſs to it in his own 
Natures and ſo if you reſpe&t him as the 
Cauſe, the Producing, and the Produced, are 
in ſome degree the ſame. So that the Promo- 
ters of this Opinion ſeem not to have attend- 
ed to the manifeſt Diſhonour they put upon 
God, by making him not only the Cauſe and 
Author of Evil, but to be the firſt and origi- 
nal Evil in his own Nature, 

Since therefore there is no ſuch Thing as 3 
Common Principle of Evil, and ſince God is 
not the Author and Cauſe of it, what Ac- 
count ſhall we give of its coming into the 
World ? For it is impoſlible any Thing ſhould 
have a Beginning without a Cauſe. And the 
beſt Courſe we can take for this will be, firſt 
to explain what we mean by Evil, and then 
enquire into its Original ; for the Cauſes of 
Things will very hardly be found, till their 
Natures are firſt known. 

Now as to that Evil which they ſuppoſe 
who profeſs to believe a Common A, 4 

vil, 
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Evil, and many of thoſe. that diſpute this 


Queſtion: underſtand, we may be bold' to pro- 
nounce, that there is no ſach Thing in Na- 
ture. For they pretend, that this Evil! hath 
a poſitive Subfiſtence of its own, as Good 
hath ; that i hath a Power equal t& Good, 
and contrary to it ; that its Fflence is jn- 
compatible with that of Good, and will no 
more endure any Mixture with it, than YWhire 
will with Black, or Hot with Cold. Bnt if 
there were any ſuch real and ſubſtantial Eyil, 
like the Subſtance of a Man, or a Horſe, or 
any other Species, that really and aCtnally 
fobſiſts ; it muſt needs have ſome fort of Per- 
feftion in proportion ta its Nature; and 2 
particular Form, that makes it what it is, and 
diſtinguiſhes it from all other Beings. Now 
every Form, conſidered as fuch, rs Good and 
not Evil, becauſe it is endued with the Per- 
feftions peculiar to its Nature. And indeed 
they are ſo ſenſible of this, as ro make that 
Evil of theirs defire Good, and embrace and 
court it, and receive Advantage by ir, and 
love to partake of it, and vſe all poſſible Di. 
lIigence not to part from it. And how very 
ridiculous an Attempt is it, to impoſe a Thing 
upon us that does all this, for a Being fimply 
and abſolutely Evil ? 

But then, if we conſider in the next place, 
that Evil, by the Commiſſion whereof Men arc 
denominated wicked, and are puniſhed by 
God and Man for contracting it ; this is purc- 
ly accidental, and hath no real Eſſence of its 
own : For we find, that it both is, and ceaſes 
10 


pon Fpiftetus, ee. 27t 
ty be, without the Deſtruftion of the Subje&t, 
which i5 the: very diftinguiſhing Charatter of 
am Accident ; and likewife, it never fubſiſts 
but by Inherence m' ſome Subject : For, what 
Eyit of this kind was there ever in the Ab- 
frat; without being the Evil, that is, the 
Crinde 6f forme Perfon that committed it 2 
and {6 m. hike manner, Moral Good, whick 
is the rrue Oppoſite of Evil, in this Senſe is 
merely aff Accident too. 

Only hetein they differ, that Good is that 
Quality of its Subject, by which it is readred 
#tecable to Nature, and attains its proper 
Petfeftion. But Evil is the Depravation or 
Indifpoſitiort of its Subject; by which it ſwerves 
#d departs from Nature, and loſes or falls 
ſoft of its 'n1#tural Perfeftion, that is, of 
Good. For if Evil were the right Diſpoſi- 
tion, and natural PerfeQtion of the Form 
ts which it belongs, then wonld it by this 
Meaiis chafige its Name and its Nature, 
aid comittence Good, So that from hence 
we fmay conclude againſt ahy mo, Nature 
20d poſitive Sobſiſtence of Evit; for it is not 
Mm Nature as Good is, but is only an addi- 
tional Thing ſuperinduced upoh Good, the 
Privation of, and Fall from it. 

Joft this we thay conceive Sicknefs, with 
regard fo Health; and the Vices of the Mind, 
with reſpe&t r& Virtue, And as the Walking 
frohg and upright is the deſigned and prima- 
ry Action of att Animal, and the end which 
t ptopoſes to it felf when it moves but 
Kimblitis of Halting is an Accident beſide 
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the purpoſe, and happens through ſome De. 
fet, and miſſing the intended Aim, being a 
Motion, not of Nature's making, nor agree. 
able to her Operations ; directly ſo we may 
affirm of Evil, when compared to its oppoſite 
Good. And though theſe be Contraries, as 
White and Black are, yet no Man can main- 
tain that they do equally fſubſiſt, or are equi- 
pollent to one another, as White and Black 
are in a Phyſical Conlideration. For theſe 
do both ſubſiſt alike, and neither of them 
can pretend to a greater Perfection in Nature 
than the other z and conſequently, one is not 
the mere Privation of the other. For, a Pri- 
vation is properly a Defect or kind of falſe 
Step in Nature, whereby the original Form 
is not fully come up to, as Limping is in a 
Man's Gate. But now each of thoſe Colours 
hath its Form entire, and as much of what 
Nature intended ſhould belong to it as its 
Contrary. Whereas, in the Caſe before us, 
one of the Extremes is agreeable to Nature, 
and the other contrary to it gs and that which 
is contrary to Nature, is an accidental Addi- 
tion to that part which is agreeable to it; 
for Good was firſt, and then Evil; not Evil 
firſt, and afterwards Good. As no Man can 
ſay, that Miſſing the Mark was antecedent to 
the Hitting of it ; nor Sickneſs before Health; 
but quite otherwiſe. For is was the Archer's 
primitive Deſign to hit the Mark, and he ſhot 
on purpoſe that he might do ſo; thus alſo it 
was the original Intent of Nature to give us 
ſound Health, and good Conſtitutions z = 
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the Preſervation and Continuance of the 
Creation, , was the very End ſhe propoſed to 
her ſel6 in forming it. And in general 
Terms, whatever any Attien is Giretted to, 
that is the' proper End of ir. But now the 
miſſing of the Mark happer.s afterwards by 
Accident, when the Operation does not 1{uc- 
ceed as it ought, nor attain the End at firſt 
propoſed, bur, hits upon ſomething elſe, ſome 
Diſappointment inſtead of it. Now then this 
biſappointment which comes in afterwards, 
and by the Bye, may very truly be faid to 
be Additional, and Accidental to the Origi- 
nal Purpoſe of Hitting the Mark 4 but that 
Purpoſe can with no good Propriety of 
Speech be called ſo, with regard to that 
#hich happened afterwards, bekdes and a+ 
zigſt the Man's Purpoſe, 

If then all Things naturally defire Good, 
and every Thing that adts of any kind, does 
it with a proſpect of, or in order to, ſome 
Real, or ſome Seeming Good, it is manifeſt, 
that the obtaining ſome Good is the primary 
nd of all Operations whatſoever. Some- 
unes, indeed, it happens, that Evil ſteps in 
tween, when the Deſire is fixed upon ſome 
Objeſt that is not really and truly good, 
at 'ſach ina outward Appearance only, and 
Sick hath an Allay and Mixture of E- 
al with it. Thos when a Man, in pur- 
ut of Pleaſure, or greedy of Wealth, turns 
i Robber, or a Pirate, his Deſire, in this 
aſe, is principally fixed upon the ſeeming 
od, and thar is the Spring upon _— - 
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274 Simplicius's Commentary 
theſe Aftions move; but as Matters ſtand, 
he is forced to take the Good and the Bad 
together. For no Man alive was ever yet 
ſo unnaturally profligate, as to be guilty of 
Lewdneſs for Lewdneſs fake; or to Rob any 
Man merely for the ſake of Stealing; or in- 
deed, diſpoſed to any manner of Evil, pure. 
ly for the Satisfaftion of doing evil. Be. 
cauſe it is paſt all doubt, that Evil, conſi- 
dered and apprehended as Evil, can never 
be the Objeft of any Man's Deſire, For if 
it were the principal and m__ Cauſe of 
thoſe Things that proceed from it, then 
would it be the End of all ſuch Things : As 
an End it would be deſirable to them, as 
good. For good and defirable, are Terms 
reciprocal and convertible, and conſequent- 
ly, at this rate, it would become good, and 
ceaſe to be evil. 

"Tis moſt certainly true then, that all 
Things whatſoever do deſire and purſue 
their own Advantage z not all their true and 
real Advantage indeed, but all their ſeeming 
Benefit, and ſuch as they at that time take 
for the true and beſt. For no 'Man is will- 
lingly deceived, no Man chooſes a Falſhood 
before Truth, nor Shadows before Subſtan- 
ces, who knows and is ſenſible of the Dif- 
ference between them when he does It. 
But this Misfortune happens generally from 
a blind Admiration of ſome apparent Good, 
which ſo dazles our Eyes, that either we do 
not at all diſcover the Evil it is attended 


with, or if we do diſcern that, yet we 0 
the 
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the Thing through falſe Opticks, ſuch as 
magnifie the Good, and leſſen the Evil to the 
Eye. ' Now It is a frequent and a reaſonable 
Choice, when we are content to take a great- 
er Good with the Incumbrance of a leſs 
Evil: As for Inſtance, When we ſuffer an 
Inciſion, or a Cupping, and account the Evil 
. of theſe Pains much roo little ro counterbal- 
. lance the Good there is in that Health which 
[ they reſtore to us. 
f Once more yet; That all Things deſire 
f W Good, is farther plain from hence ; That ſup- 
n poling Evil to have a real Being, and a Pow- 
er of Afting, whatever it did would be for 
s W its own Advantage, that is, in other Words, 
s W for its own Good. And thus much they 
- W who aſcribe a Being and Operation to it 
d WW confefs; for they pretend, that it purſues 
after Good, would fain detain it, and uſes 
|| WF ll poſſible Endeavours not to let it go, And 
c W if Evil be the Obje& of no Deſire, then is 
(CW it not any primary and deſigned Nature, 
2 W But ſince the Condition of it is in all Parti- 
© W culars according to the Deſcription here gi- 
|-W yen of it, it is moſt truly faid, to be an 
0 W Accidental and Additional Thing, ſuperin- 
n-W ducive to ſomething that did ſubſiſt before, 
f- MW but to have no Subſiſtence of its own. 
I, Well ( fays the Objeftor) I allow what 
mY you ſay. We will ſuppoſe, that Evil is on- 
d,W ly aa Accident, a Defect, and Privation of 
do Good, and. an additional Diſappointment of 
ed W the firſt and original Inrent of Nature. And 
ſee what of all this? How are we advanced in 
T 3 the 
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the Queſtion before us ? For tet this be what, 


or after what manner you pleaſe, fill. it 
muſt have ſome Cauſe - atherwife, How, in 
the Name of Wonder, did it ever find the 
way into the World ? How then will you get 
out .of this Maze? Yon allow God to-be 
the Cauſe of all Things z you muſt grant 
that Evil hath ſome Cauſe; aud yet you tell 
me, that God is infinitely Good, and fo can- 
not be that Cauſe, j 

This Objection hath been already confider- 
ed, and ſpoken to, both at the Beginning 
of the Book, where we explained this Au- 
thor's Diſtinftion of the Things that are or 
are not in our own Power ; and alſo: in the 
Comment upon the X{lI. Chapter, upon Oc- 
caſion of thoſe words, Tronble not your ſelf 
with wiſhing, that Things may. be juſt #6; yu 
would. bave them, &c, But however, I will 
ſpeak to it. once, more kere too, 'and that 
briefly, as follows. 

God, who is the Source and Original 
Cauſe of all Goodneſs, did not only  pro- 
duce the higheſt and moſt excellent Things, 
ſach ' as are good in themſelves ; gor only 
thoſe that are of a Rank ſomething inferiour 
to theſe, and of a middle Nature ; but the 
Extremes too, ſuch as are capable of-ifalling, 
and apt to be perverted from that which is 
agreeable to. Nature, to that which we call 
EvH, Thus ; As after thoſe incorruptibk 
Bodies which are always regular in their Mo- 
fions, and immutably good, others were cre- 


- ated ſubjeft to Change and Decay; _ 
wiſe 
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wiſe it. was with Souls; the ſame Order was 
obſerved with theſe too; for after them which 


| were unalterably fixed in Good, others 


were produced liable to be ſeduced from 


it. And this was done, both for the greater 


jluſtration of the Wiſe and Mighty Creator, 
that the Riches of his Goodneſs might be 
the more Clearly ſeen, in producing good 
things of all ſorts, as many as were capable 
of ſubliſting ; and alſo that the Univerſe 
might be full and perfet , when Beings of 
all kinds, and all Proportions, were contain- 
ed in it, (For this is a PerfeCtion to want 
nothing of any kind.) And alſo to vindicate 
the Higheſt and the Middle ſort, which ne- 
ver decline or deviate from their Goodneſs, 
from that Contempt which always falk upon 
the Loweſt of any ſort ; and ſuch theſe had 
beea, if the Corruptible and Mortal things, 
had not. been Created, and Supported the o- 
thers Dignity, by their own want of it. 

And Corruptible they muſt be,for it could ne- 
ver be, that while the Firſt, and the Middle fort 
of Bodies continued as they are, ſome Immu- 
table, both as to their Nature and their Ope- 
rations ; others Immutable indeed, as to their 
Subſtance , but Mutable in their Motion ; it 
could not be, I ſay, that the Loweſt and Sub- 
lunary Bodies , ſhould ever hold out , while 
the violent Revolutions of the Heavenly 
ones, were perpetually changing their Sub- 
_ and putting them into unnatural Diſ- 

$. 
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For theſe Reaſons certainly , and perhaps 
for a great many others more important than 
theſe, which are Secrets too dark and deep 
for us, theſe Sublunary Bodies were made, 
and this Region of Mortality, where the Per. 
verted Good hath its Reſidence. For there 
was a Neceſlity that the lowelt ſort of Good 
ſhould have a Being too, and ſuch is that 
which is liable to Change and Depravation, 
Hence alſo, there is no ſuch thing as Evil in 
the Regions above us z for the nature of E. 
vil being nothing elſe but a Corruption of 
the Meaneſt and moſt Feeble Good, can on- 
ly ſubliſt where that Mean and Mutable Good 
reſides, For this Reaſon the Soul, which con- 
ſidered by her ſelf, is a Generous and Immu- 
table Being, is tainted with no Evil, whilea. 
lone in a State of Separation ; but being fo 
contrived by Nature, as to dwell in this lower 
World , and be intimately united to Mortal 
Bodies, ( for ſo the good Providence of our 
great Father and Creator hath ordered it, 
making theſe Souls a Link to tye the Spiri- 
tual and Material World together, joyning 
the Extreams by the common Bonds of Life,) 
it ſeems to bear a part in all thoſe Diſtem- 
pers and Decays which Evil ſubjetts our Bo- 
dies to, by diſturbing their natural Habit and 
Frame. Thongh indeed I cannot think this 
to be Evil, ſtrictly ſpeaking, but rather Good; 
ſince the EtfeCt of it is ſo : For by this means, 
the ſimple Elements, of which theſe Bodies 
are compounded , come to be ſet free from 
a great Confinement, and ſevered from other 
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parts of Matter of a different Conſtitution , 
with which they were interwoven and entan- 
gled before ; and ſo getting looſe from the 

tual Combat between contrary Qualities, 
are reſtored to their proper Places, and their 
primitive Maſs again, in order to acquiring 
new Life and Vigour. 

And if this proceeding be the occaſion of 
perpetual Change, yet neither is that Evil 
becauſe every thing is reſolved at laſt, into 
what It was at the beginning, For Water, 
though evaporated into Air, yet is by de- 
grees congealed into Water again; and ſo 
even particular Beings, loſe nothing by thoſe 
Viciſitudes, 

But that which ought to be a Conſidera- 
tion of greater Moment, is, that the Diſſo- 
lution of Compound Bodies, and the mutual 
change of Simple ones into each other, con- 
tributes to the Advantage of the Univerſe in 
general, by making the Corruption of one 
thing, to become the Riſe and Birth of ano- 
ther : And by this perpetual Round it is, that 
Matter and Motion have been ſuſtained all 
this while. Now it is obvious to anv ob- 
ſerving Man, that both Nature and Art, (as 
was urged heretofore,) do frequently neglect 
2 part, when the detriment of that in parti- 
cular, may conduce to the good of the whole. 
The former does it as often as our Rheums, 
and Ulcerous Humours, are thrown off from 
the Vitals, and turned into Sores or Swellings 
in any of the Extream Parts. And Art imi- 


tates this Method of Nature, as oft as a 
S Limb 
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Limb is ſeared, or lopped off for the prefer. 
vation of the Body : So that upon the whole 
Matter , theſe Shocks and Corruptions of 
Bodies , deferve rather to be eſteemed Good 


than Evil; and the Cauſe of them, the Cauſe- 


of Good and nor Evil Events. For thoſe 
Sublunary Bodies that are Simples, ſuffer no 
Injury, becauſe they are ſubjet to no De- 
cay or Deſtruftion : And for the Evil that 
the Parts ffems to undergo, this hath been 
ſhewn to have more Good than Evil in it, 
both in Simples and Compounds, even{when 
confidered in it ſelf ; bnr if raken with re- 
fpeft ro the Benefit which other Creatures 
reap by it, then it is manifeſtly Good. $o 
that, the Diftempers and Decays of Bodies, 
take them which way you will, are not En, 
but produce great Good, 

But if any one fhall be ſcrupylons vpon 
this occaſion, and quarrel with that being 


calted Good, which is confeſſed to be n 


berter than a perverting of the conrſe of Ns- 
rure ; let not this Nice Caviller take upon 
him however tocall it Evil, in the groſs Senſe, 
and comman Acceptation of the Word ; by 
which we underftand fomething utterly re- 
pvgnant and irreconciteable ro Good. But 
Tet him rather call it a Neceflity or Hard- 
fhtp, as being not deſirable for its own fake, 
but having ſome tendency, and contributing 
to that which is ſo: For were it fimply and 
abfolmely Eyil, it could never be an Inſtrr- 
ment of Good to ns. Now that which | 
mean by Neceſſary , though it have not 
Charms 
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Charms enough of its own to recommend it, 

does it deſerve to be accounted Good, for 
teading vs to that which is Good ; and that 
which can become a proper Obje&t of our 
Choice , under any Circumſtance, is ſo far 
forth Good, Thus we chooſe Inciſions, and 
Burnings, and Ampntations, nay, we are con- 
tent to pay dear for them, and acknowledge 
our ſelves obliged both by the Preſcription, 
and the painful Operation ;- all which were 
moſt ridiculous to be done, if we thought 
theſe things Evil, And yet I own this 1s bur 
2 Qualified and an Inferior Good, not ſtriftly 
and properly ſo, but only in a Second and 
Subordinate Senſe : Yet fo, that the Creator 
of theſe things, is by no means the Cauſe of 
Evil, but of a neceſſary and meaner Good, 
but a Good ftill; for ſuch we ought to 
eſteem it, fince it is derived from the ſame 
Univerſal Fountain of Goodneſs, though em- 
baſed with ſome Allays and Abatements. And 
thes much, I hope, may be thonght ſuf- 
ficient, in Vindication of the Nature and 
Cavſe of that Evil which Bodies are con- 
cern'd in. 

Nothing indeed can ſo truly be called E- 
vil, as the Lapſes and Vices of the Soul of 
Man; and of theſe, too much hath been 
faid before ; but however we will reſume 
the Diſcourſe upon this Occaſion, and enquire 
2freſh, both into the Nature and the Cauſe of 
them, 

And here we ſhall do well to take notice, 
That the Soul is of a more excellent Nature, 
which 
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which dwell in the Regions above us, are 
mmutably fixed in Goodneſs, and wholly 
unacquainted with any Evil, There are alſo 
the Souls of Brutes, of a Baſer alloy than 
ours, and ſtanding in the middle as it were, 
between the Vegetative Souls of Plants, and 
our Rational ones, Theſe, fo far forth as 
they are Corporeal, are liable to that Evil, 
to which Bodies are ſubject z but fo far as 
concerns their Appetites and Inclinations, they 
bcar ſome reſemblance to the Humane, and 
the Evil they are in this reſpect obnoxious to, 
is in proportion the ſame; ſo that one of 
theſe will be ſufficiently explained, by giving 
an account of the other. 

Now the Humane Soul, is in a middle Sta- 
tion between the Souls above, and thoſe be- 
low; it partakes of the Qualities of both; 
of thoſe more Excellent ones, in the Subli- 
mity of its Nature, and the Excellence of its 
Underſtanding : Of the Brutal and inferiour 
ones, by its {ſtriCt affinity to the Body, and 
Animal Life. Of both theſe it is the common 
Bands by its Vital Union with the Body, and 
by its Habitual Freedom , aſlimilates it ſelf 
fometimes to the one ſort, and ſometimes to 
the other of theſe Natures. So long as It 
dwells above, and entertains it ſelf with 
Noble and Divine Speculations , it preſerves 
its Ianocence, and is fixed in Goodneſs z but 
when it begins to flag and droop, when it 
links down from that bliſsful Life, and gro- 
vels in the Filth of the World, which by Na- 


ture it is equally apt to do, thea it falls wy 
a 
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all manner of Evil. So that its own Volun- 
tary Depreſſion of its ſelf inzo this Region 
of Corruption and Mortality, is the true Be- 
zinning, and proper Cauſe of all its Miſery 
and Miſchief, For though the Soul be of an 
amphibious Diſpoſition , yet it is not forced 
either upwards or downwards, but acts pure- 
ly by an internal Principle of its own, and 
is in perfe@t Liberty. Nor ought this to ſeem 
incredible in an Agent which Nature hath 
made Free, ſince even thoſe Brutes that are 
Amphibious, dwell ſometimes in the Water, 
and ſometiines upon dry Ground, without be- 
ing determined to either, any otherwiſe than 
by their own Inclination. 

Now when the Soul debaſes her ſelf to the 
World, and enters into a near Intimacy with 
the Corruptible Body, and eſteems this to be 
the other conſiſtent part of the Humane Na- 
ture, then it leads the Life of Brutes, and 
exerts it ſelf in ſuch Operations only, as they 
are capable of, Its IntelleCtval part degene- 
rates into Senſe and Imagination, and its Af- 
feftions into Anger and Concupiſcence, By 
theſe the wretched Mortal attains to Know- 
ledge, juſt of the ſame pitch with that of 
other Animals , ſuch as puts him upon ſeck- 
Ing freſh Supplies for a Body that is conti- 
nually waſting , and upon continuing the 
World by Poſterity, to fill the place of one 
that muſt ſhortly leave it ; and upon making 
the beſt Proviſion he can for his own Preſer- 
vation and Defence in the mean while, For 
theſe Cares are what no Mortal would have, 
were 
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204 Simplicius's Cammentary 
were he not endued with Senſual Faculties and 
Paſſions. For what Man that is any thing 
Nice and Conſidering, would endure to ſpend 
fo many Days and Years upon the ſupport 
of this Body, when the Burden of the whole 
Marter comes to no more, than always fill. 
ing, and always emptying , if Senſual Incli. 
rations did not whet his Appetite ? Or who 
coaltd undergo the tedious fatigue by which 
Succeſſion is kept up, if vehement Deires did 
not perpetually kindle new Flames, and the 
profpect of Proſperity , make us more ealie 
ro be warmed by them ? Theſe Arguments 
have been in ſome meaſure infiſted on be- 
fore, and I take them to be abundantly clear 
in this point, that though our Paſſions and 
Appetites be the Cauſe of Moral Evil, yet 
they are extreamly Beneficial to the Crea- 
tores, in which Nature hath implanted them, 
a5 being neceſſary to their Conſtirntion, and 
2iving a Reliſh to ſome of the molt indiſpen- 
idle Aftions of Life. Upon all which accounts, 
even theſe cannot with any Juſtice be called E- 
= nor God who infuſed them, the Cauſe 
of it, 

But the truth of the Matter is this : The 
Soul is by Nature ſuperior to this Body, and 
Animal Life, and hath a commanding power 
over them put into her Hands ; this Digni- 
ty and Power {5 long as ſhe preſerves, keep- 
ing her Subjet; under, and at their due di- 
ſtance ; while ſhe uſes the Body as her In- 
ſtrament, and converts all its Funions to 
her oyn Uſe and Benefits ſo long all is _ 

an 
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and there is no danger of Evil. But when 
once ſhe forgets that the Divine Image is 
ſampt upon her ; when ſhe lays by the En- 
ſigns of Governmeat , and gives away the 
Reins out of her own Hands ; when ſhe ſinks 
down into the Dregs of Fleſh and Senſe , 
(by preferring the Impetvous Tempratiops 
of Pleaſure, before the Mild and gentke Per- 
ſwmalions of Reaſon ; aud enters into a ſtrit 
Union with the Brutiſh part , then Reaſon 
ats againſt its own Principles, diveſts it ſelf 
of its Deſpotick Power, 2nd baſely ſubmits 
to be governed by its Slave z and this Can» 
fuſon in the Soul, is the Root of all Evil g 
an Evil not owing to the mare Excellear 
and Rxtional part, while it maintains its 
own Station; nor to the Inferior and Sen- 
ſual, while that keeps within its due Bounds; 
but to the inverting of theſe, the violent U- 
ſurpation of the one, and the tame SubmiC- 
fon of the other ; that is, The perverſe 
Choice of Degenerating into Body and Mat- 
ter, rather than farming ones ſelf after the 
limilitude of the Excellent Spirits above us. 
But Rill, all this, as I ſaid, is Choice, and 
not Conſtraint 4 it is ſtill Liberty, though Li- 
derty abuſed. 

And here 1 would befpeak the Reader's 
Attention a little , to weigh the Reaſons I 
an about to give, why Choice and Volition 
muſt needs be the Souls own Ac and Deed, 
an Internal Motion of ours, and not the 
Eftet of any Compuliion from without, I 
have already urged the Clearacfs mo 
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Truth at large, and that the Soul only js 
concern'd , and afts purely upon the prin. 
ciples of her own Native Freedom , in the 
Choice of the Worſe, no leſs than the Bet- 
ter part. Thus much I apprehend to have 
been plainly proved, from the Example of 
Almighty God himſelf ; the Determinations 
of all Wiſe Laws, and well Conſtituted 
Governments, and the Judgment of Sober 
| and Knowing Men , who all agree in this, 
8 That the Merits of Men are not to be mea. 
hs, © ſured by the FaCt it ſelf, or the Events of 

(© * things, but by the Will and Intention of 
the Perſon, And accordingly their Rewards 
and Puniſhments, their Cenſures and their 
Commendations, are all proportioned to the 
Intention 3; becauſe this alone is entirely in 
a Man's own power, and conſequently, it is 
the only thing he can be accountable for, 
From hence it comes to paſs, that whate- 
ver is done by Conſtraint, and Irreſiſtible 
Force, though the Crime be never {ſo grie- 
vous, is yer pardoned or acquitted, and 
the Guilt imputed not to the Party that did 
it, but to the Perſon that forced him to the 
doing of it. For he that ufed that Force, 
did it Voluntary, but he that was born down 
by it, had no Will of his own concerned in 
the Fatt, but became the mere Inſtrument 
of effecting it againſt the Inclination of his 
own Mind. 

Since then our own Choice is the Cauſe 
of Evilz and ſince that Choice is the Souls 
Voluntary Act, owing to no manner of Com- 
pulſion 
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s | pulſion, but its own internal mert Motion, 
- 8 what can we charge Evil vpon, fo juſtly 
e | as upon the Soul ? But yet,. though the Soul 
. 8 be the Cauſe of Evil, it is not the Cauſe of 
e & it, conſidered as Evil; for nothing ever is, 
fi or can be choſen under that Notion. But 
s & it diſguiſes it ſelf, and deludes vs with an 
| Y Appearance of Good; and when we chooſe 
r BY that ſeeming Good , we take at the ſame 
, I time, the real Evil that lay concealed under 


. & it. And thus much in effe&t was ſaid before 
f F too. 
f And now, having thus diſcovered the true 
s Y Origine of Evil, it is fit we proclaim to all 
r the World, That God is not chargeable with 
e any Sin; becauſe it is not He, but the Soul 
n that does Evil, and that freely and willing- 
Is ly too: For were the Soul under any Con- 
[, ſtraint to do amiſs, then indeed there would 
' be a colourable Pretence to lay the Blame 
ce BY on God, who had ſuffered her to lye under 
b- ſo fatal a Neceſlity, and had not left her 
d BY free to reſcue and ſave her ſelf : (Thongh 
d Y in truth, upon this Preſumption , nothing 
Ie that the Soul was forced to do, could be 
>, BE ftriftly Evil.) But now, ſince the Soul is lefr 
n to her ſelf, and aCts purely by her own free 
in Choice , ſhe muſt be content to bear all the 
nt Blame, 
ls If it ſhall be farther objefted, That all this 
does not yet acquit Almighty God, for that 
ſe W it is ſtill his At to allow Men this Liber- 
ls ty, and leave them to themſelves; and that 
he ought not to permit them in the Choice 
| of 
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of Evil ; then we are to conſider that one of 
theſe Two Things muſt have been the Con- 
ſequence of ſuch a Proceeding : Either . Firſt, 
That after he had given Man a Rational 
Soul, capable of chooſing ſometimes Good , 
and ſometimes Evil , he muſt bave chained 
up his Will, and made it impoſlible for him 
to chooſe any thing but Good : Or elſe, 
that it ought never to have had this Indif- 
ference at all, but to have been fo framed 
at firſt, that the Choice of Evil ſhould have 
been naturally impoſſible. One of theſe Two 
Things the Objeftor muſt ſay , or he fays 
nothing, at all to the purpoſe, 

Now the former of theſe is manifeſtly ab- 
ſurd z for to what purpoſe was the Will 
left Free and Undetermined either way, if 
the Determining it ſelf one way, was af- 
terwards to be debarred it ? This would 
have been utterly to take away the power 
of Chooling z for Choice and Necelſlity are 
things Inconſiſtent ; and where the Mind is 
ſo tied up, that it can chooſe but one thing, 
there ( properly ſpeaking) it can chooſe no- 
thing, 

As to the latter, It muſt be remembred in 
the Firſt Place, that no Evil is ever choſen, 
when the Mind apprehends ic to be Evil: 
But the Objeftor ſeems to think it were very 
convenient, if this Freedom of the Will, which 
is ſo Abſolute in the Determining of it ſelf 
ſometimes to real Good, and ſometimes to that 
which deceives it with a falſe Appearance of be- 
ing ſo,were quite taken away. lmagiaing it to be 

no 
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no Good to be ſure, and perhaps ſome great 
Evil : But alas! he does not conſider how 
many things there are in the World, that 
are accounted exceeding Good , which yet 
are not really in any degree comparable to 
this Freedom of the Will. For in truth, 
there is no Thing, no Priviledge in this lower 
World ſo deſirable. And there is no Body 
ſo ſtupid and loſt, as to wiſh, that he were 
2 Brute ,- or a Plant , rather than a Man, 
and therefore , ſince God diſplayed the A- 
bundance of his Goodneſs and Power, in gi- 
ring Perfeftions inferior to this, how incon- 
itent would it have been with that Bounty 
of his, not to have beſtowed this moſt excel- 
lent Priviledge upon Mankind ? «g 

Beſides, ( as hath been intimated former- 
ly,) take away this Undetermined Propen- 
fon of the Sonl, by which it inclines it ſelf 
to Good or Evil, and you undermine the 
very Foundations of all Virtue, and in effect, 
deſtroy the Nature of Man, For, if you 
ſuppoſe it impoſſible to be perverted to 
Vice, you have no longer any ſuch thing 
3 Juſtice or Temperance, or any other Vir- 
tue lefrz the obſerving of theſe things, 
may be the Excellence of an Angel, or a 
God, but impeccable and indefeftable Good- 
neſs, can never be the Virtue of a Man, 
from whence it 1s plain, that there was a 
neceſſity of leaving the Soul in a capacity 
of being Corrupted, and of committing all that 
Evil conſequent to ſuch Depravation , be- 
uſe otherwiſe a Gap had been left in the 
i Creation. 
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290 Simphcius's Commentary 
Creatiofrl 5 rthcere' coald have been no 
Medium between the Blefſed Spirits abore, 
and Brutes below; no ſuch thing as Hu- 
mane Nature, nor Humane Vertue In the 
World. 

So then we allow, that this Selt-determi- 
ning Power by which Men are depraved is, 
a thing of God*s own Creation and appoint- 
ment z and yet conſider withal, tiow necellary 
this-is to the Order and Beauty of the Univerſe, 
and how many good Effects it hath, In 6- 
ther reſpefts, we can by no means admir, 
that he ſhould be traduced as the Canſe and 
Author of Evil upen this account. When 
a Surgeon lays on a Drawing Plaiſter, to ri- 
pen a Swelling , or Cnts or Sears any part 
of our Bodies, or lops off a Limb, no Man 
thinks he takes thefe Methods to make his 
Patient worſe, but better; becauſe Reaſon 
tells us, that Men in ſueh Circumſtances, are 
never to be cured by leſs painful Applica 
tions. Thus the Divine Juſtice in his deſer- 
ved Vengeance, ſuffers the Paſſions of the 
Soul to rage and ſwell to high , becauſe he 
knows the condition oF our Diſtemper ; and 
that the ſmarting fometimes under the wild 
Suggeſtions of our own furious Appetites, 15 
the only way to bring us to a better Senſe 
of our Extravagance, and to recover us of out 
Phrenſy. 

*Fis thus, that we ſuffer little Children to 
burn their Fingers, that we may deter them 
from playing with Fire. And for the ſame 


Reaſons, many wife Educators of Youth, 40 
not 
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not think themſelves oblig'd to be always 
thwarting the Inclinations of thoſe under 
their Charge ; but ſometimes connive at their 
Follies, and gtve them a loole ; there being 
no way fo effeftual for the purging of theſe 
Paſſions, as to let them fometimes be indul- 
red, that ſo the Perſons may be cloyed, and 
nauleate , and grow Sick of them, And in 
theſe Caſes,” it cannot be faid, that either 
thoſe Parents and Governors, or the Juſtice 
of God, is the Cauſe of Evil, but rather of 
Good, becanſe all this is done with a Ver- 
twous Intent. For whatever tends to the Re- 
formation of Manners, or confirming the Ha- 
bits of Virtue, may be as reafonably called 
Virtuous , 'as thoſe things that are done in 
order to the Recovery, and Continuance of 
Health, may be called wholſome. For ACtions 
do principally take their denomination and 
quality from the End to which they are di- 
rected, So that although God were in ſome 
meaſure the Cauſe of this nececflity we are 
in, of deviating from Goodneſs, yet cannot 
Moral Evil be juſtly laid at his Door. Buc 
how far he is really the cauſe of our Defle- 
tion from our Duty, I ſhall now think it be- 
comes me to enquire, 

God does not by any Power, or immediate 
Att of his own , cauſe that Averſion from 
Good , which the Soul is guilty of when it 
vs ; but he only gave her ſuch a power, 
that ſhe might turn her ſelf to Evil ; that 
lo ſuch a Species of free Agents, might fill 
iyoid Space in the Univerſe, and many good 
U 2 eftects 
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292 Simplicius's Commentary 
effefts might follow, which without ſuch an 
Averſion , could never have been brought a- 
bout, God indeed is truly and properly the 
Cauſe of this Liberty of our Wills, but then 
this is a Happineſs and a Priviledge intinitchy 
to be preferred above whatever elſe the 
World thinks moſt valuable ; and the Ope. 
ration of it conſiſts in receiving Impreſſions, 
and determining it ſelf thereupon, not from 
any \Conſtraint , . but by its own mere Plez- 
ſure. 

Now that a Nature thus qualified is Good, 
I cannot ſuppoſe there needs any proot ; we 
have the Confeſſion of our Adverſaries them- 
ſelves to ſtrengthen us in the Belief of it, 
For even they, who ſet up a Principle of E- 
vil, declare they do it, becauſe they cannot 
think God the Author of Evil ; and theſe ve- 
ry Men do not only acknowledge the Soul to 
be of his forming , but they talk big , and 
pretend that it 1s a part of his very Eflence; 
and yet, notwithitanding all this, they own 
it capable of being virtiated, but fo as to be 
vitiated by its felt only. For this is the ma- 
nifeſt conſequence of their other Tenets, that 
it depends upon our own Choice , whether 
we will overcome Evil, or be overcome by 
it 3 that the Vanquiſhed in this Combat are 
very juſtly puniſhed, and the Vidtors largely 
and deſervedly rewarded, Now the truth iz, 
when they talk at this rate, they do nit 
well conſider. how directly theſe Notions cor- 
tradict that irreſiſtible neceſſiry to Sm, whic! 


they elſewhere make the Soul ro 1ye under 
ku, 
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But however, whether the Soul be depraved 
by its own Fooliſh Choice, or whether by 
ſome fatal Violence upon it from without, 
ſtill the being naturally capable of ſach de- 
pravation, is agreed on all Hands z for both 
udes confeſs it to be actually depraved, which it 
could never he, without a natural Capacity of 
being fo. Therefore they tel] us, the Firſt O- 
riginal Good is never tainted with Evil, be- 
cauſe his Nature is above it, and inconſi- 
ſtent with any ſuch Defect; as are alſo the 
other Goodneſles in the next degreee of Per- 

fection to him, ſuch as in their Cant are 

called che Mother of Life, the Creator, and the 
e/Eones, So then theſe Men acknowledge the 

depravable Condition of the Soul, they pro- 

fels God to be the Maker of it, and to have 

ſet it in this Condition ; and yet it is plain, 
they think the nature of the Soul depravable, 

a5 it is Good, and not Evil ; becauſe at the 

ſame time that they aſcribe this Freedom of 
the Will tro God, they are yet ſuperſtitiouſly 

fearful of aſcribing any Evil to him, And 

this I think may very well ſuffice for the Na- 

ture and Origin of Evil. 

Let us now apply our ſelves to conſider the 
Paſſage before us, and obſerve how artificial- 
ly Epiftetus hath compriſed in a very few 
Words , the ſubſtance of thoſe Arguments 
which we have herg drawn out to fo great a 
length. For in regard the Choice of Good, 
and the Refuſing of Evil, are the ObjeCt and 
Ground of all Moral Inſtructions whatſoever, 
It was proper for him to ſhew, that the Na- 
uU 3 ture 
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ture of Evil was ſomething very odd, and 
out of Courſe. In ſome Senſe it has a Being, 
and in ſome ;Senſe it is denyed to have any; 
it has no Exiſtence of its own, and yet it is 
a ſort of ſupernumerary, and a very unto- 
ward addition to Nature. In the mean while, 
this ſhews, that we ought not 10 make It ow 
Choice, becauſe Nature never made it hers; 
and whenever it got into the World, it wa; 
never. brought in by Deſign, but came in by 
chanice. No Man ever propoſed It, as the 
End of any Action; no FAriikcer ever drew 
his Model for it : The Mzton propoſes the Wl ic 
Houſe he is Building, and the Carpenter the W arc 
Door he is Plaining, for his End ; but nci- MF or 
ther the one, nor the other, ever works only W ple 
that he may work 111. ling 
Epiftetus his Argument then lies in the fol- W We 
lowing Syllogiſta , Evil is the miſſing of the W fo# 
Mark : For what Natnre hath given a real W Evi 
and a deſigned Exiſtence to, 1s the Mark; 2nc WW tion 
the compaſling of that, is the hitting of the IE prin 
Mark, Now if what Nature really made and I 1s nt 
deſigned, be not the miſſing of the Mark, WO Var 
(as it is not, bur the hitting it indeed) and i this, 
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it Evil be the miſſing of the Mark, then it i Deli 
is plain, that Evil can be none of thoefW It 
things wiich have areal and a deſigned Exi- Of one | 
ſtence. w A 
Now that Evil is properly the miſſing off fer 
the Mark, 1s plain, from what hath been = the 
ipoken to this point already, For ſuppoſe then 
a Man makes Pleaſnre his Mark , he aims x dutt | 
8 a t 


it as a Good and Dcfirable thing ; he ro 
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fly accordingly , his Imaginations. I- mean, 
which indeed fly ſwifter than any Arrow out 
of a Bow, But if he do not attain the Good 
he deſires , but ſhoot wide , or ſhort 6f it, 
'is plain this Man is worſted, and hath miſ- 
kd his Mark. And again, that ſomething to 
which Nature deſigned and gave a Being, is 
conſtantly the Mark every Man airss at ; and 
the obtaining thoſe things , the hitting of his 
Mark, is no leſs evident from the Inſtances I 
gave of the Maſon and the Carpenter, 

Now, when the Author ſays, there is no 
ſuch real Being as Evil in the World, you 
are to underſtand, that Nature never formed 
or deſigned any ſuch thing : And then if you 
pleaſe, you may take his Minor Propoſition 
ingly by it ſelf, which conſiſts of thoſe 
Words, As no Man ſets up a Mark with a De- 
ſan to ſhoot beſede it, (For this intimates that 
Evil is a miſſing of one's Aim,) without men- 
tioning the Major 3 which implies, that the 
principal Deſign , and real work of Nature, 
1s never the miſſing, but the hitting of the 
Mark; and fo add the Concluſian, which is 
this, Therefore Evil is none of the principal 
Deſigns, or real Works of Nature. 

It may likewiſe be put a'l together into 
one ſingle Hypothetical Propoſition thus : If 
m Man ſets up a Mark, on purpoſe to ſhoot be- 
ſider it, then there is no ſuch real Being as Evil 
m the World. For if there were ſuch a thing, 
then it would be propoſed as the End or Pro- 
duſt of Aftion. But Evil is never propoſed 
& a thing to be produced or obtained , but 
uU 4 as 
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as a thing to be declined g for Evil is always 
the ObjeCt of our Refuſal and Averſion. $9 
that at this rate; it would follow, that there 
is a Mark ſet up, only that it may not be hit, 
which is contrary to common Senſe, and the 
Pradtice of all Mankind, And therefore there 
can be no ſuch thing in Nature as Evil, be. 
cauſe Evil is not capable of being the End of 
any ACtion in Nature. 
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C H A P. XXXIV. 


If any one ſhould take upon him to expoſe 


your Body to be abuſed by every Man you 
meet, you would reſent it as an inſuppor- 
table Inſolence and Affront. And ought 
ow not thew to be much aſhamed of your 
ſelf, for enſlaving and expoſing your Mind 
to every one that is diſpoſed to take the 
Advantage? For ſo indeed you do , 
when you put it in the power of every Ma- 
licious Tongue , to diſturb the inward 
peace and order of your Breaſt, For this 
Reaſon , before you attempt any thing , 
weigh diligently with your ſelf, the ſeve- 
ral Difficulties it is like to be incumbred 
with , the Circumſtances preliminary to, 
and conſequent upon it. For unleſs you 
come well ſettled with this Conſideration, 
you will afterwards be diſcouraged ; and 
what you begun with Eagerneſs and Vi- 
gor , you will deſiſt from with Cowardice 
and Shame. 
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CM AP.  ANEV. 


Ton are extremely deſirous to win the Olym- 
pick Crown. I wiſh the ſam? for my ſelf 
#00 5 and look nwpon it 45 an Immortal 
Honour. But not ſo faſt : Confider the 
Preparations weceſſary 10 ſuch an Vnder- 
taking, and the _Accitlents that may fol- 
low «upon it ; and then let me hear you ſa 
you” at tempt it. Tow mit be Ears 
to a flri# Revimen, mait be cramm'd 
with Meat when you have no Appetite, 
ruſt ebtain wholly from Boiled Meats, 
mnt exerciſe whether you be diſpoſed to it 
or nb, whether it be hot or cold, muit 
arink nothins but what i warm, nor an) 
Wine, but in ſuch Proportions as ſhall be 
thought proper for you. Tus a Word, yu 
must reſign your ſelf up 10 your Governur, 
with as abſolate an Obedience as you would 
tn « Phyſician, When all this Hardfbi 
is maſtered, you have all the (hances of 
Combat to go through ſtill, And here itt 
is many a \ lan's Fortune to break an 
Arm, or put out a Leg, to be thrown by 
his _Adverſary, and get nothing but « 


mouthful of Duſt for his Pains , and, 4 
tu 
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it may happen, to be laſhed and beaten, 
and become the Jeſt and Scorw of the 
Spe#ators. Lay all theſe Things to- 
gether, and then, perhaps, your Cou- 
rage may be cooled, But if apon eonſi- 
dering them mell, you meverthelefi re- 
tain your Reſolution, then are you fit 
to fet about the Purſuit of what you 


ſo much deſire. Otherwiſe you will come 


off like Little Children, who in their 
Sports ai# ſometimes Wreſtlers, and 
ſometimes Fidlers; now they are Fen- 
cers, and play Prizes; then they turn 
Trumpeters, and go to War ; and by and 
by build a Stage, and at Plays. Juſt 
ſo we ſhall have you, one while an 
Olympick Fighter, and another a Gladia- 
tor, by and by an Orator, and after 
that a Philoſopher, but nothing long, 
except a ridiculous Whiffler, a mere Ape, 
that mimick all you ſee, and wenture 
at all Profeſſions, but ſtick to none, 
And all this is occaſioned by your taking 
Things upon you Hand over Head, with- 
out being ſeaſoned and duly prepared for 
them; but either with a raſh Heat or 
fickle Inclination. Thus it is with many 
People, when they ſee an eminent Philo- 
ſopher, or hear him quoted with CAdmi- 
ration and Reſpe# ( as, How excellently 

did 
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did Socrates write on ſuch a Subjet , 
ſure no Man was ever like him, ) n6- 
thing mill ſerve their Turn, but theſe 
Hot ſpurs muſt needs be Philoſophers too, 
and each of them does not doubt, but 


he ſhall make a Socrates n time, 
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C H AP. XXXVI. 


Now IT adviſe thee, Friend, firſt of all to 
conſider perfettly the Nature of the 
Thing thou would'## undertake, and then 
thy own Qualifications for it , whether 
this be what thou art cut out for, or no. 
Examine thy Limbs, and thy Sinews ;; 
every Man ts not built for the Olympick 
Exerciſes. Do you imagine , when you 
apply your ſelf to Philoſophy, that you 
can be allowed to live at the ſame rate 
you do now? To indulge your Appetite, 
and be as nice in all you Eat and Drink? 
Alas ! you muſt prepare for Want of 
Sleep, for hard Labour, for Abſence 
ffom your Family and your Friends, 
for Contempt and Inſolence from your 
Inferiors, and to have others, leſs wor- 
thy, put over your Head in Preferments, 
countenanced more than you in Courts of 
Juſtice, and reſpeited more in Converſa- 
tion. Sit down now, and ask your ſelf, 
if the Prize be worth all this Pains ? 
Whether you cau be content, at ſo deay 
a Rate, to purchaſe an equal Temper, a 
quiet Mind, perfe® Freedom, and un- 


movable 
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movable Conſtancy. If you think the 
Price ſet upon theſe Things too high, 
leave them for ſome other Purchaſer , 
and do not expoſe your ſelf, like thoſe 
ridiculous Boys I mentioned ; by being a 
Philoſopher this Hour, and an Exciſe. 
Man the next ;, a School-maſter to Day, 
and a Stateſman to Morrow, Theſe Things 
ave not for your Credit. In ſhort, you 
have but one Man to make, and you may 
make him either & Good or a Bad one, 
Tow muſt either make your Self, or the 
World, your Care. In « Word, you muſt 
be either « Foot, or a Philoſopher. 


COMME NT. 


HE Thing Epifetw drives at 1s very 

much illuſtrated by the Compariſons he 
nfes here, and ſetting our Selves in Oppoli- 
tion to Others, and the Soul to the Body. 
For, to be injured by ones own Self, is much 
worſe than if it were done by another. !f 
we are apt to reſeat an Unkindnefs when 
coming from a Friend, with much more Im- 
patience than the ſame Thing from a Com- 
mon Man ; becauſe, the Conſiderations of in- 
timate Acquaintance, and former Obligations 
ſtep in, and heighten the Provocation, by 
telling us we had Reaſon to expeCt better 
Uſage z how much more is the Injuſtice ag- 
gra- 


apo Epittetus, &c. 3tq 
gravated when a Man does any Thing to his 
own Prejudice > And again, IM the Afﬀronts 
and Injuries done to the Eody are fo Ceep- 
ly reſented, how mnch more tender ovglrt 
we to be when the Soul is injured and a- 
baſed ? 

Again, If we think-it an infupportabte In- 
ſotence in any other Perton to expoſe our Bo- 
dy to: Abufes, when yet his Afﬀronting or not 
affronting us a'ter this manner is a Thing 
not in our own Power; and, if the expoling 
our Minds to be abuſed by the next Man we 
meet, by ſuffering our Selves to be diſordered 
at the Calumnies of every malicious Raller, 
be a Thing that depends purely upon our 
own Choice, whether it ſhall be done or not ; 
then we ought to be aſhamed upon a double 
Account : Firſt, for taking a Thing ill which 
was not in our Power to help, and which too 
when done, was not ſtrictly Evil to us; and 
then, for expoſing our own Selves to that 
which is a real Evil, and that Evil ſo much 
the worſe, becauſe ſuch a one, as it was in 
our Power to prevent. 

Now upon this Occaſion he changes his Ex- 
preſſion, and does not call it Indignation, but 
Shame, For the Injurics that come upon us 
from another Hand, we receive with Refent- 
ments of Anger ; but thoie that our Selves 
are guilty of, we reflect upon with Shame and 
Remorſe ; and ſurely there is much greater 
Reaſon for doing ſo, when we our Selves have 
been guilty of injuring our Selves; eſpecially 
when theſe Injuries need not have befallen us, 
indeed 
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indeed could not have done ſo, but by our 
own Choice. And this 1s the proper Notion 
of Shame, the being out of Countenance at 
the Folly and Foulneſs of our own voluntary 
Miſcarriages, And what can more deſerve a 
Bluſh, than the not diſcerning. the mighty 
Difference there is between the ſeveral Branch- 
es of ſo lively a Companion as this? And 
when one does diſcern it, what can be more 
ſcandalous, than not to act accordingly ? 


CH AP. XXXVII 


It maybe ſaid, generally ſpeaking, That the 
Quality of the Reaſons we converſe with, 
and the mutual Relations they bear, is the 
true Standard of a Man's Duty aud Bes 
haviour toward them. Thus my Duty to a 
Father us to aſſiif and take care of him 
to ſupport his Age and bis Infirmities ; to 
yield to him, and pay him Service and 
Reſpett uppn all occaſions, and to receive 
both his Reproofs and his Chaitiſements 
with patience and ſubmiſſion. But youll 
ſay, He is a rigorous and unnatural Fa- 
ther. What's that to the purpoſe > Tou 
are to remember, this Obligation to Daty 
does not ariſe from the Conſideration of 
his Goodneſs , but from the Relation he 
bears to us : No Failings of his can make 
him ceaſe to be a Father, and conſequent 
ly none can abſeluve you from the Obedience 
of a Son. Tour Brother hath done you ax 
Injury ; but do not "ſuppoſe that this diſ- 
peniſes with the Kindneſs you owe him : 
Tou are ſtill to opſerve what becomes you ; 
not-to imitate what misbecame him, Be- 
lides, no body can do you a real Injury, 
without your awy Concarrence : 19 are nor 
one whit the worſe, unleſs you think your 
ſelf ſo. After this manner it will be eafie 
XY to 
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to diſcover what is fit for you upon all oc- 
caſions. For it is but confidering your ſelf 
under the ſeveral Qualities of a Neigh- 
bour, or a Subject, or a Civil Magiſtrate, 
or a | Military Officer , and you will ſoon 
diſcern what Behaviour is proper from, or 
to a Perſon in each of theſe Stations re 


ſpedtively. 
COMMENT. 


T HE Duty of a Man is properly that which 
it becomes him to do upon every occaſion, 
and the rendring to every one what is fit to be 
expected from him. This is more peculiarly 
called the Work of Juſtice, taken in a ſence 
ſo comprehenſive, as to include all manner of 
Vertue. For the Word is ſometimes reſtrained 
to one particular Vertue, diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt ; and ſometimes enlarged and extended to 
them all. Now it is the bulineſs of Juſtice to 
give evcry one his due : Upon which account, al 
Inſtitutions, both Moral and Political , have 
this for their proper Obje&. There is privat 
Juſtice with regard to a Man's own Mind, and 
this aſſigns to every part of the Sou] what be: 
longs to it ; and there is the Publick Juſtice of 
a Country, which diſtribntes to every Membet 
of the Commonwealth, according to his Digi 
ty and Deſerts. Having therefore inſtrudted 
his young Philoſopher as you ſee before, whic 
Precepts have indeed ſome reference to this kind 
of Duty too, he proceeds here to direct hin 
ow he may diſcover what it is, and diſchars* 

it 
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it upon all occaſions: And what others have 
been very prolix and voluminous upon, (as parti- 
cularly Nicolaus Damaſcenms) he hath here reduced 
iato a very narrow compals, and laid before us 
with wonderful Energy and Clearneſs. 

Now the Duty of a Man, if you will branch 
it out into its ſeveral Heads, concerns his Beba- 
viour : Firſt, towards Men, and, in general, to 
all his Equals : Then, to thoſe Beings that are 
aboye -him. : Thirdly, thoſe below him : 
And, laſtly. his own ſelf, Each of theſe Heads 
have diſtinct Rules and Meaſures , the Princi- 
pal whereof Epsiterms treats of, beginning in this 
Chapter with Men's Duty to one another. 

To this purpoſe he gives us a convenient In- 
timatiop, how we may find ont what is proper- 
ly our Duty, avd that this differs according to 
the ſeveral Poſts in which Men ſtand to one ano- 
ther. There is one kind of Peportment due to 
a Father, and another to a Son ; one to our own 
Country-man, and another to a Stranger; one 
to a Friend, or a BenefaQor, and another to 
an Enemy that hath injured us. And the reaſon 
of this is, Becauſe the Relation | bear to a Father, 
3 the Perſon to whom, next nnder God, I owe 
my Being, ang the Comforts of it, differs from 
that which 1 bear to a Son, whom I am to con- 
ſider, not as. a Cauſe, but as an Effect of my 
ſelf, and to look upon him as oge to whom [ 
have communicated part of my owneSubſtance.So 
that in.all theſe Caſes, the firſt thing we have to 
do, is, to enquire into the Quality and Relation 
df the Perſon, and then to ſuit our Demeanour 
«cordingly. 
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Now this Relation (yenerally ſpeaking) is the 
Order of Thitss, or the matual Regard they 
have to one andther ; ard this may be either the 
effect of Neceſſity 2d Nature, or of Choice; 
it may refljeft either to Similitude or Diflimili- 
tude; cither to Proximity , or to Diſtarce, 
For this Relation is a fort of Common Bard of 
the Perſons concerned in ir, which links them {6 
together, that thovrh they be diſtinEt in other 
reſents, yet they cannot be abſolutely dil-joined, 
but muſt continue to have an Imereſt each in 
other. For which Reaſon it-1s, that Relatives 
are {aid to belong ro one another, 

Now the vatnral Order and Reſpect which 
proceeds in Proximity, joins ſothetimes Equals, 
as Brothers ; and here both the Denominatiors 
and the Duty of each Party is the ſame ; for both 
are Brothers: And ſo likewiſe it is in other like 
Caſts. Both are Equals, both are Couſins, both 
Are Covhtry-men. There is alſo a natural Re- 
fpect which implies Diſtance, and this regards 

eople of different Birth and Conntries ; ard 
Iikewiſe proceeds upon the like Names, #nd 
the like Duties, as of one Stranger , or Fo. 
reigncr, to ahother. And this is a Reſpect n- 
ferring 19ift ance, becauſe 2s that which expreſs 
nearre's of Blood ard Family brought themclokr 
togctiierz fo this which denies ſuch a nearnefs, 
Ceres in thet very Jdea ſet them farther afurder 
This however is a general Rule, Thet in all 
Cafes, where both Partics are wþon the level, 
and go by the ſame Names, there they owe the 
ſ2me Duties too, and that, whether the Ter 
by which the Relation is expreſs'd, Ammly Pro 

x1mity or Diſtance, 
Again, 
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Again, there is alſo a mutual Reſpect fannded 
in- Nature, where a Diſparity is implied; as, 
between Father and Son: For here the Expe- 
ances are nat the ſame, as between Brothers 
they were 1aid to be, nor are the Denominatiaps, 
as there, the ſame. This then is a natural;Re- 
gard which joins People upon unequyl Terins ;; 
and this Inequality is che ſame in Proportion, 
33 in a Caule and its/Efe&t., There is another 
Relation too of Diſparity between Things that 
kem:Contraries, as'between the Right-Side and 
the Left ; for theſe have a mutual Reſpe&t to 
ech other, and yet that depends upon a king 
of local Contrariety. There is likewiſe a diC- 
jwntive Relation in Nature, which is between 
Difparates-roo, as Things of laſt Year and this 
Yezr; for this ſhews an Inequality in Time. 

The Relation upon Choice, that implies Pro- 
ximity, and lies between Equals, is that of 
Friends: and that which implies Diſtznce, or 
the Diſ-junCtive, is. that of Enemyzes : For even 
Enemies-are under a volugtary Relation to one 
nather; and theſe Relations lying between 
Fquals, have (as | obſerved before) the ſame 
Names, and are obliged to the ſame Duties. 
This voluntary Relation lies ſometimes in Dit- 
prity-roo, as between Maſter and Scholar, con- 
idered as the- Cauſe and the Effet; between the 
Buyer and Seller, as contradiſtinguiſhed, from 
echother. The diſ-jougCtive Relations of . this 
kind that carry a Diſparity, are the Flier and 
th-Purſuer 3 for theſe Men are under a volunta- 
ryand an 8nequal Relation to one another, though 
this be fach an one as implies Diſtance and Dil- 
junction too. 
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The Relation between Husband and Wife, 
ſeems to be ſomething berwixt that by Nature, 
and that by Choice; for in truth it is partly 
one, and partly the other,and interrs a Dif, parity 
both of Name and Duty. But that of Neigh- 
bours, which is a kind of in:ermediate Relation 
too, kath an equality in Duty , and the ſame 
Title. Between the Perſon in Authority, and 
Him under it , there is ſome kind ot naturzl 
Relation (for Nature intended, in all ber Pro. 
duCtions , thar the Better ihould govern the 
Worſe.) It depends partly upon Choice too, x; 
when by ſome Common Agreement the Wezl- 
thy bear Rule, and the Meaner People {ub mit to 
It; and it isa mix{ure of both theſe, when in- 
ſtead of Wealth and Power, the Wiſeſt are 2d. 
vanced to the Chair by Conſent. 

And now, that this rough, imperfect Draught 
hath been laid before us, of the ſeveral Rel 
tions Men bear to one another, it will concern 
us to conlider, in which we, and the Perſors we 
converſe with, ſtand, and to take our Mez. 
ſures from thence z but with this Caution, That 
we ſtill anſwer our Charatter, whether they 
make good theirs, or no; and eſpecially where 
Nature hath made the Relation, and preſcribed 
the Duty. For, where it is only founded is 
Choice, there the Good Man, who diſcharge 
his own Part, hath it in his power to untie the 
Knor when he will, and let the Relation fall 
aſunder: That is, he can withdraw his Aﬀe- 
ftion and Acquaintance from an unworthy 
Friend, and he can melt down a ſpightful dai 
with good Offices, and ceaſe to be an Eneay. 
For the ſame free Choice that mms Fx 

el: 
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Relation, can as ealily diſſolve it too: Burt th< 


» Relations founded in Nature are Eternal, and 
ly n* ACt of our own Will can ever make them 
ry ceaſe. 2 | | 

h. So that it a Friend uſe us ill, and become an 
» WM Enemy, he bath broke the Bond that linked us 
ne WM together, and relealed us trom all that was due 


« WM tobim upon the account of Friendihip , becauſe 
he bath ceaſed to be our Friend, anc choſen to 
be our Enemy. Burt it a Father behave himſelf 
te MW viciouſly, or unnaturally, the Lale i> much o- 
therwiſe : Neither ris Kigour nor his Vice can 
make him ceaſe ro ' © a Father, beca. ſe theſe are 
only the Effefts oi his own Choice ; but tlic Re- 
lation betWeel1 us 15 no: iouuded in Choice, but 
4 W inNature; and the Obligation lies to hin as a 
Father, not as a good, or a kind Father ; ſo 
that though he be nor ſuch, yet our Duty conti- 
nues ſtill the ſame. We zre bound then co pay him 
all manner of Duty, Obſervance and awful Con- 
cern; to conſider him as the Meaps made uſe of 
by God to bring us into the World ; to remem- 
1; WI ber that his provident Care and Tenderneſs ſu- 
ſtained the Being he gave us ; and that our Pre- 
ſervation, as well as our Production, is in 2 
WW great meaſure owing to Him. And theretore Chil- 
+ W dren ſhould look vpon themſelves as Debrors ty 
their Parents, and pay back all their Kindneſs 
tr WI with much Gratitude ard large intereſt : They 
c,1W ſhould give moſt ready O-evience to all their 
i Commands, except ſuch as tend to the detriment 
17} of the Soul; and in theſe cafes their Compliance 
is diſpenſ.d with, becauſe they are under a 
higher Engagement to the Father of Spirits, and 
i: mult not diſpleaſe him at any raic. And yer 
el: Y 4 up2g 
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upon theſe occaſions too, they ſhould endeavour 
togive as little Offence as is poſſible 3 and though 
their Refuſal may and ought to be reſolute, yet 
Modeſty muſt temper their Zeal, ard contriy: 
that it may be reſpectful roo. 

In 21]l other Matters, we are to ſerve then 
with our utmoſt power, both in our Bodies and 
our Goods : For if the Perſons and the Poſſeſſion; 
of Slaves, are at the abſolute diſpoſal of thok 
whom Fortune and Purchaſe have made their 
Maſters , how much more ought ontis to he at 
the Command of them, whom Nature: made the 
Cauſe of our very Being ? For this reaſon we 
onght to ſubmit to their CorreCtion, with much 
more eaſineſs and patience than Servants do to 
their Maſters; and if to their Blows, then cer- 
tainly rather ſtill to their Reproackes and hard 
Uſage. The ancient Romans had a Law, groun- 
ded it ſeems upon the Dignity of this Relatien, 
the abſolute Right gave, the infitrire Troubk 
Parents are at for the ſake of their Children, the 
unlimitted Subjetion due to them (preſoming 
favourably withal of the natural Aﬀe@tion of Pa 
rents) that gave the Parents a Power, if they 

leaſed, to ſell their Children; and if they 

illed them, call'd them to no account for it. 
And the Times of greater Antiquity ſtill, bore MW r: 
ſo great a Reverence to Parents, as almoſt to W o 
venture to call them Gods : Bur finding ſome cc 
check from the incommunicable Devotion due to MW 2 
the Divine Nature, they called their Parent W le 
Brothers, ©«ss ; by that intimating what pro- W br 
found Reſpect belonged to their Parents them- MW 2n 
ſelves, when even their collateral Relations were WU per 
complemented with the Name of ſomething Di- 
yine in them. Now 
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Now indeed in the Diſcharge of onr Duty to 
Parents, the firſt and principal Motive: is the 
et equity of the thing, and the atting as becomes 
ve Men that make Pretenſions to Wiſdom and Yer- 

twe, which this is moſt highly agreezHe to : 
-n MW And after this, we ſhonld repreſent ro our ſelves 
nd the Divine Juſtice and Vengeance, which is very 
ns likely to puniſh us in our own kmd ; and we 
': WM tive a great deal of reaſon ro expect, that we 
elr ſhall hereafter find the ſame meature from or 
At Children, which we give onr Parenrs now. 
he So again, if a Brother deal vnjuftly by yon, 
we MW let it be your part to anſwer all theParticnlars of 
[41 the Relation berween you, and make pood thar 
to Covenant which Nature hath rathed and made 


er- unakerable : For though the Worid be a wide 
Iſt place, yet you can have no other Parents, nor 
IN- Brethren, nor Kinſmen, bnt thoſe yon have. 


bn, W And therefore fince you muſt rake them upon 
ble Content, and there is no remedy, behave your 
the WM felf as though yon had made them your own 
ns W Choice. Conſider too, that his Behaviour to- 
a W ward you, is not in your own power to Ceter- 
ef mine ; but yours toward him is. And there- 
ry) WM fore you ſhould not ſo much regard his Aftiors, 
it. W which you cannot help, nor zre in any degree 
ore W reſponſible for, as what is agreeable to your 
to own Duty, and fit for you to do; for in thi: 
me WW conſiſts all the real Advantage ard Prejudice thas 
to WF can happen to you. He can do you no harm, 
n6 WF let him deſign never ſo much, provided you do 
ro- MW bur depend upon your own fch for your Good 
m-W 2nd Evil : Bur if you ramble «broad, and ex- 
ene WW  pedt to find it there, you 2re the worte rhen in- 
Di- W deed, thongh not ty vour Brother's Malice, but 
ow your 
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your own Miſtakes, that place Happineis and 
Miſery in things without you. Add to all this, 
the Advantage of winning him over by good 
uſage; for if your Forbearance, and Meckneſs, 
and AﬀeCtion can render him not only your Bro- 
ther, but your Friend too, theſe two Relations 
meeting in one, and joining Forces, will make 
the Union wonderful cloſe and ſtrong. 


Now the Duties that we owe to our Maſters, | 


and Teachers, whoſe Bulineſs it is to inſtrut 
us in Wiſdom and Vertiue, are much cf the ſame 
nature with thoſe due to Parents 3 though in 
ſome reſpeCts, I confeſs, the Obligations ſeem 
to be. greater in the caſe betore us : For thele 
Perſons nouriſh and train up not our Bodies, 
but, which is much more conſiderable, our 
Souls, that is, our very ſelves. They do it tov 
upon a different Principle, not conſtrained to i: 
by N3rure and Neceſlity, like our Parents and 
by ſuch an iaſtindt as Brutes obey no leſs than 
Men ; but they do it our of a free Choice, and 
a Deſire co promote Goodnels and Vertue : And 
this makes a near Approach to, and is a lively 
Reſemblance of the Divine Bounty, which takes 
Compaſllion upon ſank and lapſed Souls, and 15 
perpetually retrieving them from their Mile- 
ry, and reſtoring them to the Bliſs they have 
loft. 

Now theſe Obſervances muſt needs be pecu- 
liarly Cue to our lnſtruttors, becauſe we ought to 
look upon their inſtructions as coming, out of the 
mouth of God Himſelt; and conſequent:y ſub- 
mit to them , without troubling our ſelves to 
find out peeviſh Cavils and frivoious Exceptt 
G15 zgaiuſt them : For certainly, it is nor calle 
[2 
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to conceive, how he, whoſe End and Profeſſion 
it is to inform us in true Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
ſhould impoſe any thing upon us but what tends 
to the furthering ſo excellent a Deſign. Bat 
now, if our Parents take the pains to teach us, 
and thus to the Engagement of being our Pa- 
rents, that other be added of being our Teachers 
too, then we are to pay them all that Obſer- 
vance and Reſpect which can be challenged upon 
both theſe accounts. We mult then look upon 
them as the very Image of God, reverence them 
25 the Formers of our Souls, as well as of our 
Bodies, and like God, the Cauſes to which not 
our Being only, but alſo our Well-being ought 
to be aſcribed. 

The next thing that offers it ſelf is the Du- 
ty of Friends; and of this I ſhal} treat with 
what Clearneſs, but withal what Brevity ſo 
weighty and uſeful a Subjeft will bear. The 
firſt thing to be regarded here is, The Choice of 
Friends: The next is, How to uſe aid keep 
thoſe we have choſen; and upon thele things all 
the Benefits of Friendſhip depend. 

The fiiſt thing we ſhould look at in our 
Choice of Friends, is Likeneſs of Temper and 
Diſpoſition : For there are ſcveral Humours, 
which though very good when fingle, yer will 
make but ;ill Muſick when brought together, 
The Sour, and Phlegmatick, and Cold Temper, 
Will ſuit but ill with the Brisk 2nd Sanguine one 
though each of theſe alone, ard exch well cou- 
pled, may be excel;ent Perior,s. T he next Con- 
lideration is, How the Pericy whom we make 
choice of , hath behaved himf{lf to ts other 
Friends before. I ne third Rule, vaich is 1n- 
accd 
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deed of ſuch moment that it may be juſtly 
thought to include all, is to obſerve, Whether 
he be a Man governed by his Paſſions, or his 
Reaſon. When this is done, we ſhall find it 
very proper to examine into his Inclinations, 
and fee which way the Bent and Byalſs of his 
Soul lies z whether they draw him to Goodneſs 
and Vertue, and ſuch ACtions and Enjoy ments 
as are commendable, and befitting a Man of Piety 
and Honour ; or whether to vile and unmanly 
Pleaſures, and ſuch as none out ſhameleſs Fellows 
and Scoundrels abandon themſelves to. We ſhall 
do well to obſerve farther, whether theſe Deſires 
and Inclinations be traCtable and gentle, ſuch as 
are fit to be ſpoken with, and ready to hearken 
to Reaſon; or whether they be violent and unper- 
ſaadable, fuch as mind nothing but their own 
Gratification, and aredeaf to all Arguments that 
would draw them offifrom it : For Men of ſuch 
Paſſions are always hot and peremptory, and by 
no means fit to makeFriends of, Thoſe alfo thar 
are fond of the World, and expe their Hezppi- 
neſs any where but from their own Minds, are 
very impreper to fix upon : For they dote upon 
Riches, or Miſtreſſes, or Preferments ; and inall 
thoſe things that are of a communicable nature, 
they carve themſelves roo largely, and are deſi- 
ous to engroſs the Whole; ſo deſtroying that 
Equality which Friendſhip either ſuppoſerh, or 
introduceth. This in Riches, and ſach inſtances, 
is plain beyond a doubr ; and the Vain- glorious 
diſcovers it as evidently too, in the .deſixes of 
Reputation and Applauſe. 


Now 
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Now it is the peculiar Excellence of thoſe 
things that:tend to the Soul's Good, that the 
Poſſeſſor hath them entirely to himſelf, even 
when he imparts chem to others. They are not 
diminiſhed,. but augmented by Communication : 
For -they are excited and kindled in the 
Breaſts of thoſe on whom we beſtow them ; , and 
the farther they ſpread, the more they are ſcat- 
tered, the more-and larger they grow. So that 
the Light of Truth and Vertue takes fire by 
Converſation, as a Match does by the mutual 
attrition of Flint and Steel, that kindles by 
the Sparks that drop from it, but loſes-noge of 
the Virtue It gives away, F 

Again. When Friends make true Good their 
End, and- right Reaſon their Rule, they are 
ſure never to difler in point ok Intereſt 3 for 
they judge.6f Advantage by the ſame commou 
Standard. Now when they 2rethus agreed in 
one Meaſure, 'and judge of Pleaſure and Profit, 
and the contraries to theſe alike, they have ſc- 
cured themſelves againſt the moſt dangerous and 
uſuzl Bane of Friendſhip. For without a pcr- 
feft Agreement in theſe Matters, Diſputes 2nd 
Quarrels are always unavoidable. And ſo much 
for the Choice of our Friends. 

As for cur Behaviour to the Friends thus c:o- 
ſen, That, in one Word, muſt make Reafon 
and Equity'its conſtant Rule: And upon hits 
xccoufit 'we muſt never co any {thing t@-our 
Friends;which we would not bempertcC}y fatisficd 
with when done by them to us., © Vhhatgver 
Kindnefles they reccive trom us myſt be extenua- 
ted, and thought moderately ct ;, but whatever 
Obligations we receive frem them muſt be ve- 
ry 
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ry highly eſteemed,and rated above their juſt Va. 
lae. The Courſe direftly contrary to this muſt be 
obſerved in Failings and Miſcarriages : Theirs 
muſt he leſſened and excuſed, our own aggrava- 
ted and ſeverely contemned. We muſt think 
nothing ſo ſtriftly our own, as that a Friend 
ſhould not have an equal, or rather indeed a 
greater Share andRight init. And upon all Oc- 
cafions we ſhould give them Precedence; and Re- 
ſpelt ; and we ſhould do it willingly and chear- 
fully, as conſidering that their Honours devolve 
upon us, an1 that a Friend, according to 
the Proverb, is a Man's ſecond Self. 

Burt ſince after all our niceſt CircumſpeCtion 
and Care, it is impoſſible for us to continue Men, 
and not give ſome occaſion of Offence ; this 
Point is to be managed very tenderly. A Man 
that will be a Friend in good earneſt, ought e- 
ſpecially ro guard this Breach, and to reprove 
what is done amiſs with great Temper and Soft- 
neſs, in Obedience to that old and truly Golden 
Rule, 


Loſe not a Friend on every ſlight Pretence; 


Ready to pardon, ſlow to take Offence. 
Pythag. Xyvort "Emmy, 


That ſo you may admit him to a perfett and 
firm Reconciliation z and deliver him from the 
Remorſe of his own Mind, by leaving no ground 
of Jealonſie, that he hath nor ſtil] the ſame place 
in your Aﬀection and Eſteem. 

It is certain too, that our Kindneſs and Con- 
cern ought not to be confined to our Friend a- 


. lone, but extend to vis Relations and Acquain- 


Trance, 
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tance, and thoſe whoſe Aﬀairs and Succeſſes he 
thinks himſelf iaterelted in : So that he ſhould 
be as ready to ſerve them upon his Account, as 
he would be upon their own. Our Concern and 
afteftion ought not to be reſtrained to Place nei- 
ther 3 but'we ſhonld have the ſame, and upon 
ſome Accounts, a mere tender Regard to our 
Friend in his Abſence, than we think our ſelves 
obliged to expreſs when he is preſent with us; 
an eminent inſtante whereof 1 could give from my 
perſonal Experience ina Friend of my own. And, 
toconclude all, when once we have made a prudent 
Choice, and laid the Foundations of Friendſhip in 
an agreeable Humour, and tryed Conſtancy, and 
rertuous Diſpolitions, the Aﬀections that will 
naturally follow upon ſuch powerful AttraCtives, 
will not fail to conduct us in the right Method 
of Converſation, and all the Duties and good 
Offices that can be expected, as the Teſtimonies 
and Endearments of Friendſhip will follow of 
Courſe. 

Now what a Bleſſing Friendſhip is, how rich 
a Treaſure, and how fruicful in the Advantages 


: of Life, is a Subject worthy of a long and ſtu- 


ded Diſcourſe ; bur at preſent ſhall content my 
ſelf with a few Particulars ooly, and ſuch as oc- 
cur to my preſent Thoughts. 

Firſt then; Every Friend hath Two Souls, 
and Two Bodies; and it is plain from the foro 
going Rules, that he muſt needs have Two E- 
ſtates: And if a Man have ſeveral tuch Friends, 
then his Advantages grow upon him {till more, 
and he is multiptyed into more Souls, and Bo- 
dies, and Eſtates in proportion to the number 
of his Friends. In the Study of Wiſdom = 
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Nature, Souls thus united” have an infinite Ad- 
vantage y' and the Light -of - Truth diſplays it 
{elf much more early and fully t6 them. Nor 
have they leſs in the Exerciſe of Vertue, by myu- 
tual Conferences, and joynt Endeavours : Thefe 
bring their Improvements 12to one common Bark, 
fram whence every Man iupplics his own Occa- 
ſions, and eaſily grows rich at the publick Stock, 
Beſides, that ſach united Perfef&tion will find 2 
more than ordinary Bleſſing and Encouragement 
from Heaven, they are ſecure of prudent and 
ſeaſonable Advice in all their Difficulties, their 
Motiens will be regular and well weighed, and 
their Succcties more probable, 2s having more 
Heads to contrive, and more Hands to act than 
they can who ſtand alone, and muſt encounter 
Fortuge ſingle. When tuch a Man 1s abroad 
trom his Family and Acquaintance, yet that Ab- 
ſence, and all Want of hum is made good to them 
by his Friend 3 in Him he is preſent while li- 
ving, and living when dead. 

Theſe are ſome of the Advantages. And the 
Picaſures of Friend(hip are not lefs than the Pro- 
firs of it: For what Delight can be compared 
ro that ſenlible Joy that runs through all oor 
Spirits at the ſight of a Friend ? What Charms 
do we find in his Perſon? What Muſick in his 
Diſconric ? What anengaging Gracefulneſs in all 
his Actions The Confidence we repoſe in him 
IS above what any Ties of Blood and Nature 
can give our neareſt Relations a Title to, and 
our Minds are more at eaſe, and more ſecure in 
his Fidelity, than any Degree of Wealth or Pow- 
er Can make them. Ot which Alexanarr the 
Great gave A very pregnant Inſtzace, who, we 

are 
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re told, when he was asked where his vaſt 
Treaſures lay, pointed to his Friends, and faid, 
Thoſe were they. 

A Friend is likewiſe the beſt InſtruQer, and the 
beſt CorreCtor that can be: For Reproof is leaſt 
offenſive when coming from ſuch a Hand; nor is 
there any Perſon whoſe Obſervation keeps us in 
equal Awe, or whoſe Cenſure we fear ſo much, if 
it harh been our Misfortune to fail in point of Du- 
ty ; our-proſperous Fortunes, and all the Gayeties 
of Heart we feel upon them, grow double by 
Communication, but are flat and inſipid without 
2 Friend to partake of the Pleaſure : And all 
our Afﬀfliftions are diſarmed, and their Force bro- 
ken, when a Friend takes off part of the Bur- 
den, by his tender Sympathies, and ſeaſonable 
Comforts. 

Friend(hip indeed is the beſt School to train a 
Man up in all manner of Vertue and Prudence, 
and to learn the World in : This forms him for 
Converſation, and firs his Soul for all poſlible 
Accidents and Encounters : It teaches him Ci- 
mility, -and Meekneſs, and Truth. For one 
makes no difficulty of giving Precedence to a 
friend z nor takes Offence at every Slip or Im- 
perfetion of his, and accuſtoms ones ſelf to 0- 
pen ones Mind freely, and ſpeak our Thoughts 
without any Trick or Reſerve. Here we finda 
ſtrange Inclination to be grateful, and juſt in re- 
turning Favours ; and the Pleaſure of doing them 
8 upon no occaſion ſo great, nor ſo generouſly 
put in Practice, 2s in the Caſe of a Friend 
no Man will run ſo many Riſques, nor expoſe 
tis Perſon ſo freely to prevent another's Dan- 
gr as he: But a true Friend ſcorns to decline 
PA any 
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any Difficulty, 2nd is rcady to reſcue his Friend, 
though at the expence of his own Lite, Could 
an Army be levied of ſuch Men, they would 
rout double their Number by their uniged Force, 
and firm Relolyrions not te deſert one qnoother, 
Thele are the Qualjhcatuans that fir a Man far 
the Werld, and the exerciſe of them among 
Friends js eahe, ang pleaſant : Whatever leems 
barfb at firſt is ſoftgned by Aﬀe&tian, and by de- 
grees a Man wii) fad himſelf a Maſter, capableof 
acquirting himſelf as he qughe in all Points, as 
Occaſions arg offgred, firſt to his Friends ; and 
when PraQtice with ghem hath perfected him, 
then to all Mapkigd, | 
This farther Conſideration is likewiſe worth 
our Notice, T hay Friendihip ties all qur other 
Relations the cloſer, and binds them faſter upon 
us ; [t endfars us ro thoſe wham God and Natare 
have commanded uy to love; it ſweereps and 
recommends their Company, and epclines us to 
da all that is exgected- from us with chearful- 
neſs and fatisfaftion. For unjeſs Brothers, 
and Children, apd Husbands , and: Wives be 
Friends 500, and; hays a particular kindneſs and 
regard for one anather z thangh rhey; may, with 
much ago, follow Epitets his Direction , aud 
diſcharge the ſeveral Offices which belong to 
their particular Staxian , yet all their Perfor- 
mances will come hard and ſtrained ; there will 
be nothing of Pleaſure or Alacrity to whit 
their Duty, and give it a relith ; - but all s 
look'd upen 2s a Burden and a Slayery, the &- 
felt of Neceſlity, not Choice z done, not be 
cauſe they would, but becauſe they mult do it, 
and not fo muck to oblige the Receiver, as 
avoid Guilt and Reproach, Now 
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Now the true Reaſon why this Relation of 


a Friend" is more facred and engaging than any 


other, leems to be, that it is not our Fate, bur 
our Choice. Our natural Relations we were 
born-to; but where our ſelves tye the Knot, it 
is generally Rtronger than where Nature does it; 
and that, becauſe of all the Endowments of the 
Soul, that of Regſon and Liberty ſeems to be 
the higheſt, and that by which we make the 
neareſt approach to the PerfeCtions of that Great 
ONE, in and by whom all things are united. 
Theſe are ſome of the Excellent and Marvel- 
lous Effects of Friend{hip, and ſuch Humane 
Confiderations as abundantly recommend it : But 
the moſt voluable, and truly Divine Recommen- 
dation 1s Rill behind; which is, That the Uni- 
on of Souls by an Innocent and Sincere Friend- 
ſhip is the nobleſt Contemplation, and the live- 
left Image of our Union with God himſelf. And 
Indeed we carmot here upon Earth aſpire 
to any better, and more intimate Conjan- 
(tion with Him, and thoſe Bleſſed Spirits who 
me ever in perfect Harmony and Concord. It 
was not therefore without excellent Reaſon, that 
Pythagoras and his Followers, gave the Prefe- 
rehce to Friendſhip above all other Vertnes, and 
cated it, The very Chain and Complement of 
them all, For in Truth, if -any One Vertue be 
wanting, Fricndſhip will not dwell there. For 
how can we ſappoſe #n Unjuſt, or an Inter- 
perate, and Debauch'd Man, or a Coward, Ca- 
pable of Friendſhip ? and an obſtinate perverſe 
Fool is ſo lefs than avy of them : No no, this 
Treaſure is too rich, too -refned for ſuch for- 
td Wretches. A Man therefore that, preteads 
& 2 to 
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to Friendſhip, mult aſpire to as high degrees of 
PrefeCtion, as the Frailtiesof Humane Nature 
will admit; he mult work off the Droſfs of ſen. 
ſual and bruti(h Paſſions, purifie ands ſublimate 
his Mind, and thenhe 1s qualified to ſeek a Mate 
in Friendſhip; and whea he hath found ſuch a- 
nother #$s himſelf, he muſt hold him cloſe to 
his Heart, as his Dearer and Better Half. 

if 1 have been tedious npon this Subject, the 
Reader will be kind in impurting it to ſo good 
a Cauſe as my Zeal tor Friendihip z which it 
were a moſt delireable thing to fee ſoine few f 
at leaſt pay that regard to, which it deſerves, 
And indeed a few Inſtaiices would be ſome 
Comfort in this miſerable Age ; when the Vices the 
and Vilenels of Mankind ſeem to have baniſh'd 
it almoſt quite out of the World. Burt it is now WF 1. 
high time tocome off trom this long Digreſlion, 


and return to that which this Chapter directs us a 
tO 3 which is, to examine ſomething more -4 
briefly, thoſe other Relations that Epicterws here by 1 


hath thought fit ro -make expreſs mention of. 
For, after having told us, That the Conlidera- WF, 
tion of the ſeveral Qualities and Relations was 


. | | thin 
the beſt Rule of their reſpective Duties, he W- 
proceeds to inltance in that of a good Cit- WY }. 
zen, or Patriot : For this too gives us a lot Fr. 


of Affinity to all our Fellow-Citizens, or Sub- 
jefts. The Country repreſents our Parents, 
and all that arc born in it, that are comprehenc- 
ed within its Privileges, and live under Its 
Laws, are in ſome Senle Brethren ; and a mani- 
feſt Relation (though more diſtant 1 confels, I, c 
than any hitherto inſfilted upon) there is betwees 


all the Natives of it. The likeneſs of Dilpo 
fiT1ONs 
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ftions ſhews ſuch a Relation to be of Nature's 
making 3 and this is very often obſervable in 
People, not only of the ſame Ciry or Corpora- 
* © tion, bur extends it ſelf to thoſe of the ſame 
* Wl Nation too. Our Behaviour therefore to all ſuch 

ought to reſemble that to our Kindred, and all 
) WI imaginable Care ſhonld be taken for their [m- 
provement 3 for in this we ſhall conſult our own 
Benefit too, and feel the Advantage of living 


6 among Honeſt and Vertuous People ; of being 
© WE vpplyed in all our Neceſſities, and aſliſted in 
" ©: our Diſtreſſes ; andof providing Husbands, 
* WE od Fathers for all Orphans and Widows : For 
'© WW every Man is capable of lending a helping Hand, 
5 WE though not every Man in the ſame way : One 
a my be a Friend with his Money ; another by 
Wis Authority 3 a Third by his Intereſt and Ac- 
0, Wl quaintance, or by his good Advice; a Fourth 
Wb his Labour and Pains; and thoſe who have 
© YI rthing elſe in their Power, may be ſerviceable 
© Wy their Pity and Compaſſion. 

, Now if a Man be both a Fellow-Citizen and 
'*- WY: Neighbour, this renders the Relation ſome- 
pr thing nearer ſtill, For as the State we are born 


In, and the Family we are deſcended from, are 
not the Gifts of a blind undiſtinguiſhing Charce z 
b are we to look upon that particular Habita- 
tion, and part of che ſame City where we dwell, 
lobe aſſigned us by a wiſe Providence. So that 
tioſe Fellow-Citizens which dwell neareſt to ns, 
ae upon that account allyed more clolely ſtill. 
And whatever have been ſpecified as Duties to 
Ie One, are ſo, and indeed more fo, to the © 
ter, as we have Opportunities of paying, and 
ltey of receivinz them. Therefore we are to 
10s _ 
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rejoice in their Succeſſes, and be heartily.concern- 
cd for their Misfortunes 3 and when any of them 
are ſick or indiſpoſed, we mult endeavour to be 
ſerviceable to them, as it they were a part of 
our own Family. In all our Converſation a- 
broad, we ſhould: make it appear tothe World, 
that while our Neighbour hath no Deiigns but 
what are honeſt and, fair, we will, ſtand by him 
to our utmoſt, and ſhould think it a, ſhameful, 
reflettion, that he ſhould upon any occaſion ask 
or receive a kindneſs from them that dwel] at 1 
greater diſtance, which, it was in the power. of 
us his next Neighbours to have done for, him. 
There is alſo a ſort of Relation betwixt us 
and, Foreigners, that come to ſpend ſome time 
in our Country: a Relation of which God is the 
Author, who hath declared, that he bears a par- 
ticular regard to Sirangers. The good Offices 
therefore that become due upon this account 
ought very. punCctually to be diſcharged; both in 
reſpeCt to the Almighty, wio hath taken ſuch 
Perſons into his peculiar, ProteCtion, and allo to 
exerciſe and enlarge our. gaod Nature, which 
ought not to be confined within the narrow 
bounds of our own Acquaintance or Country, 
but muſt ſtretch its concern over the whole 
World, and look upon it ſel: as a Debtor to all 
Mankind. There is alſo another very weighty 
reaſon ſtill behind, which is, that this will 
give us Confidence when we preſent our Addrel- 
ſes before the God of Strangers; and we may 
with a better Grace ask and expeCt that aſliſtance 
irom Him, which we have given them without 
grudging. For ſuch is his condeſcention, that 
he allows us to look upon all our Endeayours 
and 
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md Actions of Kindneſs as ſo many Loans to 
Hanſel, and he witt be ſure to repay with large 
Ufury, and more to the Creditor's Advantage, 
than any the moſt Generous of the Sons of Men, 

above ail things we muſt take ſpecial care ne- 
yer to jure or oppreſs a Stranger ; bur quite 
concrary to give him our Countenancey and help, 
and refcue him if it be poſſible from the Injuſtice 
of aby other that ſhall atrempt it : For God hath 
charged his Providence with a peculiar care of 
ſuch; becauſe they are. more expoted and deſti- 
rate of humane Fle(h'z and he who hath promi- 
kd to: ProteCt them more eminently, will be ſure 
torevenge their wrongs more ſeverely. It is fit 
too, that thole who can do it, be afliſting to them 
in the diſpatch of the Aﬀairs they came abouit,and 
furdiſh chem with what conveniencies they ſtand 
nneed'of; that they be particularly render of 
them in caſes of Sickneſs, and when the ends of 
their Journey are ſatished; contribute all poſlible 
endeavours towards the facilitating: their return 
home again, 

He teils us moreover,. That a Private Soldier 
ought to conſider his own; and his Cormmander's 
Poſt, and from thence inforay himielt what is due 
to his Superiour Officers. Now in ſuch a cafe, it is 
not enongh that their Orders'be obeyed, but it is 
neceſſary that they ſhould be executed ſpeedily z 
becauſe in time of Altion, many favourable Op- 
portubities preſent themſelves, which if not pre- 
ſently ſnarch'd ,- are loſt for ever. And they 
nuſt be executed with Bravery and Reſolution 
too, becauſe the Fortune of the Field may de- 
pend upon ſuch Obedience. A Private Soldier is 
likewiſe obliged to expoſe his own Perlan for 
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the ſafety of his Commander ,, becauſe ſuch an 
one's Life is of infinite conſequence. If a ſingle 
Soldier fall, there is no great Advantage gained, 
nor does this change the face of Aﬀairs ; but if x 
General fall, though the Soldiers under him were 
victorious before, yet their Spirits fink imme. 
diately, their Order is broke, and every one 
makes the beſt of his way to ſave himſelf , as 
Sheep wichout a Shepherd, ran before Wolves, 
So that indeed not only the Succeis of th: Day, MW | 
but the Fate of wholeCountries and Kingdoms 1s | 
often brought into extream hazard, by the joſs 
of one eminent Commander ; of which Xenophon 
hath left us an Example, in the account he gives 
of what happened upon the Death of Cyrus, 

It is no leſs evident, That there is alſo a Re- 
Jation between Civil Magiſtrates, and the Perſons 
under their Juriſdiction, and ſeveral Duties that 
follow from that Relation. And here, if Men 
do not bear the empty Name of Governours, but 
are really what they are called, all ready Ohedi- 
enceis duetothem ; all Honour and ReſpeR, 
next under God, the Authors of our Peace and t 
Happineſs, and greateſt BenetaCtors to the Pub- W 
lick. For good Governours make this the Study M rx 
and Buſineſs of their Lives ; they ſet about it ſe 
zealouſly and heartily, and omit no care that MW fc 
may any way conduce to the Benefit of the State. MW hi 
What Hippecrares ſaid of Phyſicians, is much MW © 
more eminently true of Princes, they do not 
torment themſelves to no purpoſe with other 
People's Calamitics (and Epifterus adviſes they 
ſhould not,) but they ſacrifice themſelves and 
allitheir Quiet to Care and Tronble ; they neg- 
le their own private Aﬀairs and Families, and 
mls 
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muſt be content with perpetual Vexations and 
Interruptions, and to loſe many precious Oppor- 
runities that might be improved to very wiſe 
and vertuous Purpoſes. 

Upon all theſe ;accounts, and to make them 
ſome amends, every Man is bound not only to 
be obedient, but fo far as in him lies to caſe 
them, and bear a part of their Burden; to be 
ative and vigorous in their Support and De- 
fence, as looking upon their Dangers to affect 
the State in common, ard threaten the whole 
Conſtitution. 

And if theſe Governours be ſuch as do by no 
means anſwer their CharaCter, nor take the care 
that becomes them ; though we are not bound to 
vindicate their Errours, or their Wickedneſs, 
yet even in ſuch caſes we are obliged ro pay 
them all that is due ro the Di: nity of their Poſt 3 
we muſt ſhew them all fit Deference and Re- 
ſpeft, and comply with their Commands, as far 
235 with a good Conſcience we may. 

But it is very fit I ſhould now apply my ſelf to 
the following Chapters, and not quit my firſt De- 
ſign z which was to explain Epifterus, and not to 
runout into unneceſſary Enlargements, upon the 
ſeveral Relations Men ſtand in to each other; 
for otherwiſe while I teach my Reader his Duty, 
he will be apt to ſuſpect that I have forgot my 
own, 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


Take notice, That the principal and moſt im. 


portant Daty in Religion, 1s to poſſeſs our 
Mind's with juſt and becoming Notions of 
the Gods ; to believe that there are ſuch 
ſupreme Beings, and that they govern and 
diſpoſe all the Affairs of the World with 1 
Juſt and good Providence, And in agree- 
ment to ſuch a Perſuaſion, to diſpoſe your 
felf for a ready and reverend Obedience, 
and a perfet Acquiſcence in all their Di- 
ſpenſations ; and this Submiſſion is to te 
the effett of Choice,and nor Conf raint ; as 
confidering, that all Events are ordered 
by a moſt Wiſe and Excellent Mind: For 
this is the only Principle that can ſecure 
you from a quernlous Temper, and prevent 
all the impious Mitrmurings, which Men 
are uſed to utter, who imagine themſelve; 
neglefted, and their Merits over-look'd 
by a partzal Deity. Now for attaiming t0 
the good Diſpoſition I have been deſcri- 
bing , there is but one poſſible Method; 
viz. Todifregard the Things of the World, 
and be fully ſatisfied, that there is 
Happineſs or Miſery in any other thin, 
bat what Nature hath put within your 
own power and choice. For, ſo long as 
you ſupprſe any external Enjoyment s Ci 
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pable of making, you happy,, or the want of 
them miſerable, you mult unavoidably blame 
the Diſpoſers of them, as oft as you meet 
with any Diſappointment in your Hopes, 
or fall into any Calamity you fear, This 
is a Principle fix d in all Creatures by 
Nature, and nothing can change or remove 
it, to run away from all that ſeems hurt- 
ful and deſtructive, and to have an aver- 
fron for the Cauſes of theſe Things to- us. 
And. ſo likewiſe to purſue and court the 
contrary,. aud love aud admire the Per- 
ſons we owe our Good to. So that no Man 
can take pleaſure in the ſuppoſed Au- 
thor of his Miſchief , any more than mm 
the Miſchief it ſelf. Hence it is that 
Sons complain. of their Fathers, and re- 
proach them for not letting them into a 
greater ſhare of their Fſtates, in which 
they place their Happineſs. Hence Poly- 
nices and Eteocles engaged in that unna- 
tural War, becauſe they placed their Flaps 
pineſs in a Crown. Hence the Flusband- 
man cries out againſt God, whey the Seaſon 
is unkindly ; and the Merchant repines at 
Storms, and Loſſes at Sea, and Mafters 
of Families at the death of their beloved 
Wife and Children. Now. no Man caes 
have Religion, without mixing ſome pro+ 
ſpedt of Advantage with it ; nor can we 
heartily ſerve and adore a Being, of whoſe 
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Juſtice and Kindneſs we have not a gn 
Opinion. So that by making it our Bujj- 
neſs to regulate our Deſires and our Aver. 
fions, and dirett them to worthy and pro- 
per Objefls; we do at the ſame time ti 
moſt effefttually ſecure our Piety. Ir is 0 
neceſſary alſo, that you ſhould offer Sacri- P 
fices, and conform to the Cuſtom of your - 
Country in the Exerciſe of Religion ; and 4 
that all things of this kind be performed 0! 
with Sincerity and Devotion ; not ſloven- a1 
ly and careleſly, but with a decent Appli- K 
cation aud Rejpedt 3 and that your Offer- at 
ings be, according to your Ability, ſo tem- d 
per'd, as neither to betray an Unwilling- 


neſs or ſordid Grudging in one extream, I 
nor to run out into the other of Profuſeneſ; 

and Oftentation. t; 

re 

COMMENT. : 

Fter the Duties expeCted from us to our . 


Equals, that is, of Men to one another ; 


he proceeds now to inſtrnCt us what we owe to - 
our Superioursz viz, thoſe of a Nature more 

excellent than our own. Andin all Diſquiſitions v 
of this kind, it is a very convenient Method to — 
begin with thoſe Things that are neareſt and R 
moſt-familiar to us, and ſo by degrees aſcend to £ 
thoſe above, and at a greater diſtance from yy 
uS\ [ 


Now 
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Now theſe Duties are likewiſe diſcovered by 
taking a juſt View of the Relation between the 
Gods and us, and that is ſuch an one as Effeqs 
bear to their Higheſt and Firſt Cauſes. 

If then they are to be conſidered under this No- 
tion, it 1s evident that they ſtand not in any need 
of our Services z nor can we add to their Hap- 
pineſs or Perfeftion. Our Duties conſequently, 
and the Intent of them are only ſuch as may ex- 
preſs our SubjeCtion, and procure us a more free 
acceſs and intercourſe with them : For this is the 
only Method of keeping up the Relation to Firſt 
and Higheſt Cauſes. The loſtances of this Sub- 
kCtion due from us, are Honour, and Reverence, 
and Adoration, a vojuntary Submillion to all they 
do, and a perfect Acquieſcence in all Events or- 
der'd by them, as being fully ſatisfied, that they 
are the Appointments of Abſolute Wiſdom and 
Infinite Goodneſs. 

Theſe are ſuch Qualifications, as we muſt at. 
tain to by rectifying the /deas of our Minds, and 
reforming the Errours of our Lives. The Jdeas 
of our Minds muſt be rectified by entertaining 
no Thoughts of the Gods but what are worthy 
of them, and becoming us; as, That they are 
the Firſt Cauſe of all Things : That they diſpoſe 
of. al Events, and concern themſelves in the 
Goverment of the World : And, That all their 
Government, and all their Diſpoſals are Wile, 
and Juſt, and Good. For it a Man be of Opini- 
on, That there is no God; or if he alVow his Exi- 
ſtence, but deny his Providence ; or if he allow 
both theſe, but think that God and thai Provi- 
dence defeCtive in his Counſels, or unjuſt in his 
Diſtributions z (ich an one can never pay him 
true 
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true Honour and hearty Aderatian, nor ſabmic 
with 2 reſigned and contented Spifit to the va- 
rions Accidents of Humane Life, as if all were 
ordered for the beft. 

Again It is likewife necefſary, that the Life 
and Converſativn of Men be fo diſpoſed, as to 
expreſs this Perſnaſton of a Wike and Good Pro. 
vidence, ſo as not to fly out ito peeviih Mur- 
murings and Complaints, nor think That Almigh- 
ty God hath done us wrong in any of his Diſpen- 
fations. But this is a Temper we can never at- 
tain to, ſo long, as we expeCt Happineſs, and 
dread Miſery, from any thing but our ſelves, 
The Management of our own Will muſt be our 
only Care, and all onr Delires and Averſions re- 
ſtrained to the Objetts of Choice; and then we 
need never be diſappointed in our Hopes, nor 
ſurprized by onr Fears. But this muſt needs 
happen to all that place their Happineſs and Mi- 
ſery, in the Enjoyment, or the Want of any ex- 
ternal Advantages z and fuch Difappointments 
and Surprizes will neceflartly carry them to a 
Deteſtation of that which they look upon as the 
cauſe of ſach Misfortunes. And they will very 
hardly refrat from ſpeaking ilt of that Power, 
which might have prevented their Miſery, buy 
took no care to do it. For every Creature na- 
turally defires Good, and abhorrs Evil ; and 
therefore not only the Things themſelves, but 
the Canſes of them are ſhunned and hated, cour- 
ted and admired, in proportion as they really 
are, or as we apprehend rhem to be Good or 
Evil. There is no ſuch thing in Nature, nor 
can there be, 2s that a Man ſhould take delizht 
in, and bear a true Aﬀection to the Perion whom 
he 
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he looks upon to have done him ſome real Inju- 
ry or Hurt, any more than he can be fond of 
that Hurt or Injury is ſelf. And fince all Good 
naturally attrats opr Loye and Defire, and all 
Evil provokes qur Averſion, we mult needs be 
allefted alike, bath to the Things themſelves, and 
the Cauſes of them to us, 

And thoygh we be miſtakeg in our Notions of 
Good and Eyil, yet that we ſhall proceed accor- 
ding to our apprehenſjons of theſe Things, as if 
they were really ſo,and cannot reſtrain qur ſelves 
irom hating and reviling the Authors of our 
Calamity, or the Deceivoers of our Hope, he 
proves from hepce, That the ftricteſt Ties of 
Nature, and Duty, and AﬀeCtion, are generally 
found too fegble Engagements to keep Men in 
Temper, or moderate their Reſeurments. Thus 
we ike greedy and impatient Children perpetu- 
ally raylipg at their Fathers for keeping them 
out of their Eſtates, which they accqune their 
Good 3 os for infliting ſome $everities upon 
them which they think Evil z as when they cha» 
ſiſe their. Follies, or deny thern their Liberty: 
And thus, Gedyns bis two Sons, Polynices and 
Ereocles, forgetting that they were Brothers, 
quarrell'd, and kiil'd one another for the Crown 
is which they were Rivals, Fhus the Farmer; 
whey his Seed-time or bis Harveſt happens ill ; 
if it rain too much, or too lirtle, or if any other 
crols accident come 19 his Cyop, preſently raiks 
and murmurs againft the Gods; or if he have 
the modeſty to. hold his rongue, yet hes ſure to 
fret and curſe iowardly. Thus Mariners, when 
they want a feir Wind, and thovgh they are 
bound to different Ports, and muſt fail =_ 
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different Winds, one perhaps wiſhes for a Nor. 
thern, another for a Southerly Gale, and the 
ſame can never ſerve or pleaſe them all ; yer 
they ſwear and rant at Providence, as if it were 
obliged to take care of them only, and negle@t 
all thoſe whoſe Buſineſs requires it ſhould blow 
in the Quarter where it does. So likewiſe Mer- 
chants are never content : When they are to buy, 
they would have great plenty, and a low Mar- 
ket; but when it is their turn to ſell, then they 
with for ſcarcity, anda riſing Price : And if either 
of theſe happen otherwiſe, they grow diſconten- 
ted, and accuſe Providence. And in general, 
when Men bury their Wives, or Children, or 
have ſomething very dear taken from them, or 
fall into ſome diſaſter they feared, they grow 
angry at the Diſpoſer of theſe Events. For we 
are naturally inclined to honour and reſpect the 
Perſons that oblige and gratihe- us ; and as no- 
thing excites theſe Reſentments in us ſo ſoon, 
or ſo powerfully as our own advantage ; fo no- 
thing gives ſuch an «feCtual diſguſt, and fo ir- 
reconcilable a diſreſpect , as the apprehenſion 
that any Perſon hath contributed to our loſs and 
diſadvantage. 

So thata Man in taking care to fix his Deſires, 
and his Averſions, upon right Objects, does at 
the ſame time ſecure his Piety and Reverence for 
God ; for this Man's Hopes are always anſwered, 
his Fears always vaniſh into nothing ; for he 
neither hopes nor fears any thing out of his own 
power, is conſequently always pleaſed, and un- 
der no Temptations to accuſe Providence, for any 
thing that can poſſibly happen to him. But the 
Man that gives his Deſires a Looſe, andexpedts 
his 
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lis Fate from external: Accidents, is a Slave to 
all the World : He lies at the mercy of every 
Man's Opinion, of Health and Sickneſs, Pover- 
ty and Riches, Life and Death, Victories and 
Defeats 3 nay, even the Wind and the Rain, the 
Hail and the Meteors; and, in ſhort, every 
Cauſe and every Efﬀect in Nature is his Maſter. 
For except every one of theſe fall out juſt accor- 
ding to his mind, his Deſires muſt be fruſtrated, 
and his Fears accompliſhed ? What a Weather- 
cock of a Man is this! How uneaſfie and unſetled 
his Life ! How tedious and troubleſome mult he 
be to himſelf! How diſſatisfied in his Breaſt, 
and how impious in his RefleCtions upon Provi- 
dence ! So that, in ſhort, there 1s no one Circum- 
ſtance wanting that can conduce to the rendring 
ſuch a one miſerable. 

Having thus laid the Foundations of Religion, 
intrue Notions of the Divine Nature, in' a con- 
tented Submiſſion to all Events, and in a firm 
Perſuaſion of a Wiſe and Good Providence, that 
liſpoſes them as we ſee 3 and having moreover 
ſewn the neceſſity of deſpiſing the World, and 
cepending upon our own Will and the Objects 
of it, for all the Happineſs and Miſery we are 
(pable of 3 he proceeds now to direCt us what 
methods we ſhould take to expreſs our Reverence 
and Honour for the Gods. Some of thoſe that 
re generally praCtiſed, and become univerſal, it 
5 highly probable that God himſelf inſtituted, de- 
(aring (as ſome Hiſtories inform us he did) what 
*rvices would be moſt acceptable to Him ; and 
this with a gracious Deſign of bringing us better 
*quainted with Himſelf, and likewiſe to fan- 
ite and enlarge our Enjoyments, that our Offe. 
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rings might envite his Bleſſings and his Bounty, 


and for giving back alittle, we might receive the 
more. 

As therefore we hold our felves bound in the 
firſt place to fer apart that Soul which we recei- 
ved trom him,to bis Service,and ro couſecrate it by 
refined and holy Thoughts, by worthy and reve- 
rend [deas ofthis Majeſty, aud a regular uncarrupt 
Life ; ſo it ſhould be our next care tg puriſie and 
dedicate this Body r0a,which came to us fromthe 
ſame hand, and caretully to waſh away all the 
ſeen or hidden Blemitbes and Pollutions which 
it may have contraCted. When the Soul and its 
Inſtrument are thus clear from all their Stains, 
Ict us came decently cloathed into his preſence, 
and there devote a part of what God in his Bour- 
ty hath conferred upon us, to his Uſe and Ser- 
vice, For it is highly reaſonable and juſt, that a 
Part ſhould be given back to him trom whom ve 
rEcgive the Whole; Not phat he needs, Or is the 
better for it; (nor is he {o indeed either for the 
Holiacſs of our Lives, or the reverend and wor- 
thy /deas we have of bim : And fo this ObjeQi- 
on, if it were a good one, would lie equally > 
gainlt all Piety in general) bur it is for our 
own advantage : For when we have thus quali 
fied our ſelves for his benign Influences, he com- 
municates himſelf to us in ſuch proportions as 
we are capable and worthy of. $So- do the Offe- 
rings we devote out of our Fortunes, when re- 
commended by 2 pure Coulcience and a good 
Life, derive down the Bleſſing and Goodneſs of 
God ypon our Eſtates, and procure us ſignal 
Teſtimonies of the Power and Efficacy of his 
Providence, One may hath found them the 1n- 
ſtrumets 
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{ryments of a marvellous recovery from ſome 
Epilepſie, or other incurable Diſtemper ; another 
of- calming, boiſterous Winds and Seas, beſides 
the Divine Favour and Illumination which the 
Votaries often acquire. by ſuch Religious Servi- 
ces. But if there were none of thefe advanta- 
zeous Effects to follow, yer it muſt be confe{s'd 
2 moſt equitable thing, and a decent expreſſion 
of Gratitude,to pay back theſe Acknowledgments 
tothe Giver of all we enjoy ; How much more 
then, when the parting with ſo ſmall a propor- 
tiav, ſanCifies and conſecrates the whole, and 
enſures his Favour and Aſliſtance in our Under- 
takings. 

Now as 10 the kind and the manner of theſe 
Oblations, he would bave us determined by the 
Cuſtom ot our Country. For there is this migh- 
ty Difference, among athers, between God and 
vsz he is preſent at all times, .and in all places, 
andequally diſpoſed to exert his Power, and com- 
municate his Influences the whole World over. 
Bat we are confined within a, narrow compaſs ; 
we, .28 Men,' are but one of : the many Species 
which God bath created, and of the many who 
partake of the ſame Nature; .have applied our 
{dvesto one Profeſſion and Way of Lite, out of 
many ; Our Habitations are diſtinct, and con- 
hned ro one: little Spot of this vaſt Globe ; and 
lwe'partake of the Divine Goodnels, fome in 
one place and time, and ſome in another. Thus 
there are Countries oppoſite tous, whoſe Night 
$s our Day .z and Climates fo diſtant, that it is 
Winter in one, and Summer in aiather at the 
ame time. .'So likewiſe Froics and Animals are 
peculiar 10 /Ome Countries, and do not grow nor 
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breed in others; the Divine Bounty imparting 
it ſelf to all the World, and every Creature in 
it, though to different parts of the World- in 
different manners. As therefore the particular I * 
manifeſtations of God are ſuited to ſeveral Pla- 
ces and Profeſlions, and Seaſons and modes; fo 
it the choice of Victims and Acknowledgments, | 
each Perſon and Country obſerve what is pecu- 
liar to them, and proper for their Circumſtan. I * 
ces. -And when by common Conſent ſolemn if © 
Feſtivals are celebrated as they ought to-be, for Il * 
the-Honour and Worſhip of God, a more ex- I " 
traordinary effet of the Divine Favour and In- I V 
fluence is {trequently ſeen upon thoſe Occaſions; Ill "! 
4$ miraculons Cures, ſtrange and uſeful Predi- 
ctions, and the like. Snch remarkable efficacy ſt 
do we find, and ſo much more ſignal Teſtimo- W'?! 
nies of the Divine Preſence and Aid, may we fl ® 
obſerve at one time above another. And the WI ** 
tame ſucceſs is no leſs obſervable, in the proper I ** 
Choice and Accommodation of the Places in Ml '* 
which we worlhip, the Supplications we uſe, the WW 
Ceremonies we conform to, and the Oblarions I *Þ 
we preſent. 

Now all the Religions Performances by which I * 


we would expreſs our Honour for God, ought, for 
he ſays, to be attended with Holineſs and Since- igh 
we 


rity, and not done in a ſlovenly and ſordid mat- 
ner: For it is by no means fir, that .any impure {4 
thing (hould preſume or be admitted to make its W'*& 
approach to the Pureſt and moſt Perfect Being: 
And any mixture which adulterates what 1s pure 
and ſincere, does at the ſame time poljute and 
ftain it. Therefore nothing of this kind 15 to 
be done ſlovenly and ſordidly ; for that is Ep 


ther 
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Few his meaning ;z and the Word he makes uſe 
of to expreſs ir, ſiguifies ſich Duſt 2nd Naſti- 
neſs, as is contratted from lying upon a dirty 
Floor. Nor muſt we behave our ſelves looſly 
and negligently, ſo as through Idleneſs and Inad- 
vertency, to leave out, or Change, or to con- 
found the Order of any part of our Worſhip, 
For as Words are not the ſame, it you leave 
out, or put in, or invert the courſe of the Let- 
ters; nor Sentences the ſame, it you confound 
the Words they conſiſt of; ſo the NegleCtts and 
Wandrings of a Looſe Worſhip, checks the Di- 
vine Influences, and renders all his Devotions 
fat and feeble; as, on the contrary, a wiſe and 
teddy Zeal is the beſt Recommendation cf our 
Prayers, and gives them ſuch energy and force, 
o MW iSmever returns empty. And, indeed, what is 
ie WM there of ſo great Conſequence, or ſo {trift Obli. 

pation, as to be able to rouze a Man into 

Thought, and diſpoſe him to Warmth and At- 

tention, if the Preſence of God, and his ſolemn 

Approaches to ſo awful a Majeſty-, have not 

the power todo ir? Hence it is that we are advi- 

< WW *d to addreſs our ſelves with reverence and fear; 

at, WE for nothing is more offenſive, than a ſawcy, irre- 

'e. WW \gions Boldneſs. And the greater Veneration 

we hold all things that bear a relation to God 

wwe {ad his Worſhip in, the more 2dvantage we ſhall 

receive from them, and by hambling our ſelves 

tefore the Throne of God, we take the moſt 

eſeftual method to be truly exalted. 

But fearing that ſome might poſſibly put a 
mrong Interpretation upon what he h-d ſaid; and 
ſppoſe, that by forbidding Men to be cold and 
ſordid, he intimates, that they ſhould, upon all 
AAaz3 OCCa» 
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occaſions, come up 'to the utmoſt , or rather 


ſtrain a point, and go beyond their power ; 


therefore he prevents that miſtake in the Cloſe 
oi the Chapter. And indeed if Moderation he : 
Vertue, it cannot ſhew it fell any where to more 
advantage, than in the Bulineſs of Religion, the 
very end whereot is to reduce all tizings to their 
juit proportions, and keep them within due 
bounds. Belides , nothing tends more to the 
preſerving of Religion, and keeping up the con- 
ſtant Practice of it, then tor eu to proceed in 
the, ſame even courſe, with as few Alterations 
as the thing is capable of; for Cuitom and fre. 
quent, Repetition makes Men pericct and eaje: 
But whatever is exceſſive and upon nc [tretch, 
we can never be reconciled to, fo as io make 
it our daily Bulineſs. 

And further, the Men that ſtrain themſelves to 
be profule in their Sacrifices, or any other way 
to exceed what others do, and their own Cir- 
cumſtances will bear, ſeem to do it out of a very 
mean and miſtaken Principle : For this looks # 
if God were to be bribed in their favour, and 
the value of the Preſent laid an Obligation up- 
on him: Whereas, alas! all theſe things are 
done, not tor his ſake, but our own; and the 
Firſt Fruits which we conſecrate to him, are de: 
figned for no other than decent Acknowledy- 
ments of his Liberality, and a ſmall return out 
of what he hath been pleaſed to give us. 

Thus have crod in theSteps of this excellent: 
Man, and done him what Right I could in the P: 
r2phraie and Explanation of the Chapt:r befors 
us. Bur now, becauſe in the beginning he tou 
ches ypon three Points concerning the divine Na 
cure 
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tyre, an thefe fo fiiridamentally neceſFary, that 
4 Pofrtive Laws, andall Morsl Inſticutions, do 
preſuppoſes the Belief and Acknowledgment of 
them. And' finee ſome perverſe and refraftary 
Men have nevertheleſs the Confidence ro oppote 
thetny ' we will fo far comply wich their Obſti- 
ney, though muſt unreatorable, as to prove 
the Trnth of cheſe Three Points; viz. That 
there is a divine Nature and Power, That rhe 
World is-governed by it ; and, That the Provi. 
dence by which it is ſo governed, is Juſt and 
Good in all its Diſpenſations. The Importuni- 
ty o& theſe Men is to much» the greater, and our 
fyouble of refuting it wiil be the leſs ; be- 
cuſe not Mankind only, but Brutes and Plants, 
2d every Creature in the World, do accord- 
2 to their Capacity, all declare their Relati- 
M to God, Men indeed do forthe moſt of any, 
becauſe they are early inſtrufted by their Parents, 
Religion grows up with them from their Cra- 
G& ; 2nd the [deas common to their whole Spe- 
cie$take' root in, and carry & great Sway with 
them. For the Barbarows, as welt as the Crvi- 
led Conntries, 2nd that in af ages of the World 
t90, thongh rhey have differ'd exceedingly ino- 
ther Opinions, yet have ever agrecd aniverſally 
in this, That thereis# God. IF know of no Ex- 
ception :& this Rate, except thoſe 4crorheres, of 
mom Theophraſties gives'an Account, that they 
onned no Deity ; but as @ puniſhment of their 
hheiſca the Earth opened and fwallowed them 
up. Beſides them we mect withy no People; and 
of very few (ingle:Perfons that ever prerended 
fodiſown this,. not above Twoor Three, fram 
ht beginning of the World to this Day. 
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But yet ſoit is, that a great many People dg 


not duly attend to theſe univerſally received No. 
tions, partly becauſe they take them upon Truſt, 
without conſidering or underſtanding the Argyu- 
ments upon which they are grounded : And part. 
ly, from ſome Difficulties in Providence, ſuch as 
the Misfortunes and Affictions of ſome very 
good, and the Proſperity of ſome exceedingly 
wicked Men, which are apt to raiſe in them 
the fame Scruple with that in the Trage- 
dian. 


Pardon ye Powers, if yet ſuch Powers 
there be ; 

For ſure that Doubt is mode, when 
we ſee 

Triumphant Vice, and injur'd Piety, 


Now ſuch Perſons as theſe would ſoon be con- 
vinced, if they did but follow Epittetw his 
Method, and not imagine, that either the Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery ofa Man can depend upon ex- 
$2rnal Accidents, or indeed upon any thing elle, 
but the Freedom and Uſe of his own Will. For 


+ at thisrate it will not be poſlible for any good 


Man to be wretched, or any vicious one happy. 
And now, if you pleaſe, we will conſider thoſe 
Propoſitions, which are barely laid down by E- 
pickers, and try to prove the Truth of them, by 
ſach Arguments as are proper, and occur to my 
preſent Thoughts. 

The firſt ſtep I ſhall make in this Argument, 
1s to conſider the Name by which we call chis 
8:inz, and what the Word G 9 D ſignifies. as 
ere 


ere 
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here we muſt obſerve, That the Greek Word 
O:3s, was applyed to the Stars, and other Ce- 
leſtjal Bodies 3 which therefore were ſo called 
from ot, which fgnifies to Run, and had that 
Appellation given them for the ſwiftneſs of 
their Motion. But this Title was afterwards 
extended to Incorporeal Cautes, and Intelleftu- 
al Beings 3 and more peculiarly to the Firſt 
Cauſe and Being of all Things. So that by 
this Name we underſtand the Original of this 
Univerſe, the Firſt, and Principal, and Intel- 
leftual Cauſe of every Thing. For, whatever 
hath any exiſtence, muſt either be derived from 
ſome Determinate Cauſe, or it muſt ſubſiſt by 
Chance, and Mechanical Neceſlity. But what- 
ever ſubſiſts after this manner, hath neither any 
particular efficient Cauſe, nor 1s it ſelf the Final 
Cauſe of its own Production : For both theſe 
Qualifications are abſolutely inconfiſtent with 
the nature of Fortnitous Beings , and indeed no 
leſs ſo is the following any conſtant Rule and 
regular Method in the ?roduCtion of them. 
Now it is obvious to any conlidering Perſon, 
that the Works of Nature, and of Choice, are 2 
final Cauſe to the Doer, and the exiſtence of 
them is propoſed as that which anſwers his De- 
ſign, Thus the Husbandman plants, and ſows 
his Ground, in proſpect of the Corn, and the 
Trees that will grow upon it. T hus the Co- 
ition of all Animals propoſes roit ſelf the con- 
tinuation of the Species. And in all the Progreſs 
of theſe] Produttions, there is a conftant Or- 
der, and fix'd Courſe obſerved, and ſome Ope- 
rations which 2re proper to the Beginning , 0- 
thers tothe Promoting, and others to the Per- 
tecting 
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fetivg this Work , each perform'd conſtant- 
ly in their proper place. The Seeds of Plants 
are firſt caſt into the Ground, then moiſtned 
avd impregnated there , then they take root 
and ſprour, they ſhoot up in Straw, or Branches, 
and fo en, til} at laſt they bloſſomand bud, and 
bring Fruit to maturity. So likewiſe that of 
Animals is cheriſhed and enlarged, and formed 
into an Embryo ; which receiving vital Nouriſh- 
ment, and convement Growth, 1s at a ſtated 
time brought to a juſt PerfeCtion, and then comes 
to the Birth. But ftill in theſe, and in all other 
Caſes of the like nature, there is the fame Chain 
of Cauſes ; and theſe generally keep their fix'd 
'Eimes and Meaſures. 

So then, if all the Produftions of Nature, 
and the Etfets of Choice lave forme particular 
Cauſe to which they owe their Being ; if the 
Exiſtence of theſe things be the final Canſe of 
thetr ProduCtion ; and if the fame Order and a 
regular Method be conſtantly and duly obſerved 
in the producing rhem, the natural and necella- 
ry Reſult of this Argument is, Fhat all the 
Works of Nature, and of Choice; that 1s, all 
Things in this whole World, that have no 
real Exiſtence, are not the Effefts of Chance, or 
Mechaniſm, but are owing to ſome” particular 
politive Cauſes 3; and ſince thefe Cauſes maſt 
needs be antecedent to their Effects, if They 
be ſuch as had a Beginning themſelves, they mult 
be owmg to ſome others who had a Being ante- 
cedent to. Theirs; andſo we may trace them up, 
till at laſt we come to Cauſes whicly had no Be- 
ginning ar all :- And theſe being eternal, are molt 
truly and properly ſaid to Exiſt, as having ne- 
Ver 
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ver been, nor owing their Subſiſtence to any Ex- 
ternal Cauſe, bur ſolely to the Inherent Perfecti- 
ons of their own Nature. $o that the: firſt and 
Eternal Cauſes of Things mult oeeds be Self.ex- 
iſtenr, or ſomething more noble and excellent 
than Self-exiſtent, as the following Diſcourſe 
will convince you. 

The ſame Argument holds as ſtrong with 
regard to Motion to; for it we trace this up 
to its beginning, we ſhall find, that thoſe Bodies 
which made the firſt Impreſſions, were either 
ſuch as moved by an Internal Power and Prin- 
ciple of their own ;- or ſuch as were fixed them- 
ſelves, and had no thare in the Motion they 
imprelled upon others. For whatever is moved 
Mechanically, is moved by ſomething elſe; and 
that again by (ome other thing, aud ſo on for e-. 
ver : But ſuch an account as this of Motion i 
Infinitum, is neither pollible tro be, nor to be 
conceived. For at this rate, it there were no 
Beginning of Motion, the only Conſequence from 
hence muſt needs be, That there would be no 
Mover, nor no Moved Bodies at all: And if we 
will allow any Beginning, as allow it we muſt, 
that Firſt Mover muſt be either endued with a 
principle of Self-motion, or it mult have no mo- 
tion at all, But the litter of theſe it cannot 
be neither, for this is evident in all motion, 
that fix'd Bodies are ſo far from communicating 
motion to thoſe Bodies that have it nor, that 
on the contrary they check and ſtop it in thoſe 
that have, and diſpoſe then) always to continue 
in the fame State and Polture, without any 
menner of alteration. Sothat free motion mult 
at laſt be refalved tro be the firſt _ 
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of Mechanical. Now the Things that are con. 
cerned in mechanical motion, are ſuch as are ſub. 
ject to Generation and Corruption, to Aug- 
mentation and [Diminution, and to any ſort of 
Alteration, whether that refer to the Qualities 
of the Things themſelves, or whether to their 
Local Diſtances and Situations. For whatever 
is produced could never produceit (elf ; becauſe 
then it muſt have had a Being before it was 
produced, and ſo begin to be both before and 
after it ſelf. And whatever receives increaſe is 
not augmented by it ſelf ; for Augmentationis 
nothing elſe but the addition of ſomething which 
it had not before. © So again, whatever is altered, 
is altered by ſome other thing, and not from 
it ſelf ; for alteration is properly the introdn- 
cing of a contrary Quality. - So likewiſe Local 
motion cannot be from the Body moving ; for 
ſince all motions are ſubjeCt to the Rules 1 have 
here laid down, and Generation, Corruption, 
Augmentation and Alteration are all but ſo ma- 
ny Effetts of motion, it is plain this muſt be 
derived from ſomething elſe, and could not ſet it 
ſelf on going. 

Thole things therefore which are inthe Courſe 
of Nature ſuperiour to theſe Productions, and 
the Cauſes of neceſſary motion, muſt needs be 
capable of moving themſelves. For if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe but one minute in perfe& Repole, no- 
thing would ever move again, except ſome Free 
Self-moving Agent began the Darce. For 
whatever is once ſixd, 1s diſpoſed to continue 
ſo to all Eternity ; and whatever moves mechani- 
cally muſt wait for the lcifure of ſome other 
Body, ard cannot ſtir till it receive the Impreſ- 
fton, and is put into aCtion, Now 
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Now whatever the firſt Principles of Things 
ze, *tis neceſſary that they ſhould be of a ſimple 
Nature : For all mix'd Bodies are compounded 
of Simples , and conſequently the Ingredients 
muſt have a Priority in Nature, before the Com- 
poſition that is made up of them. And now let 
us conſider ſame of the groſſeſt and moſt obvious 
Bodies, and ſo by degrees aſcend higher, to 
try.at laſt whether it be poſlible for us to con- 
cave Body to be ſuch a Principle, as Reaſon 
will tell us the firſt Principles of all things muſt 
needs have been 3 or whether it will not be 
impoſſible to conceive, that theſe Bodies which 
we. ſee move and ſubliſt, ſhould ever have had 
that Motion and that Exiſtence from them- 
ſelves. 

For whatever moves it ſelf, is called Self- 
moving z either becauſe one part of it is ative, 
and the other paſlive in this motion; or elſe, be- 
cauſe the whole is aCtive, and the whole paſ- 
five. Now if we imagine one part to commu- 
nicate, and the other only to receive the lmpreſ- 
fon, ſtill the ſame Queſtion will return; for 
that part which begins the motion , whether 
this be done from a Principle of its own, or from 
any external Impulſe, and fo up, till at laſt 
you muſt be forced to ſtop at ſomething, which 
muſt be acknowledged an entire moving, and en- 
lire moved. 

The ſame is to be ſaid of Self-exiſtence too ; 
for whatever is originally and properly, muſt 
be an entire Exiſtence, and the ſole and entire 
Cauſe of its own Exiſtence : And whatever is ſo, 
muſt be indiviſible, and without Parts. For 
whatever conliſts of Parts, ard is capable of 
being 
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being divided; [could never unite 1ts whole ſelf 
to its whote ſelf,” ſo as to be entirely moving, 
and entirety moved ; entirely ſubfiſting,: and 
ya the eptire Cauſe of $o ſubliſting at the ſame 
rime,- --- | | | 
- Again : It is no leſs impoſſible, that any! Bo- 
dies ſhoald be of a ſimple Nature ; for they muſt 
of neceſſity conſiſt of Matter and Form, and ſe 
veral other Properties that muſt go to the com. 
pleating of their Nature; fuch as Magnitnde, 
and Figure, and Colour, and ſundry other Que- 
lities;” which ore not original and cauſal Species 
thetnſtlves, bar only participations of theſe, pro- 
dnced in ſome Matter without Form that par- 
takes of thein. © For whcre theſe Original Forms 
lic, there every thing is in its true Eſſence and: 
Perfection, and there is no need of any Matter 
unform'd ro receive them. But when thoſe Ori- 
ginals are communicated, then there muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be fome- Matter to receive them, which, 
tifl-it hath done, is it ſelf void of Form. Since 
then the Firſt Principles of Things are incorpo- 
real and indiviſible; fince their Nature muſt, be 
ſimple, and that they are properly Efficient Cau- 
ſes ſincetheir Extftence and their. Motion maſt 
be entirely from themſelves ; and [ſince it hath 
been ſhewed, - tht Bodies are :nor'-in any dezree 
capable of :thefe Q123ltiftcations, it'mult needs, | 
think be concluded, that Body could not be the 
Firſt Principle, nor the Univerſe owing to any 
fitch Origtnal. | 
Where then-Tall we find ſuch a felf-moving 
Agent, as infnſes Motion into the neceſſary aaes, 
and: may be conſidered as a Canſe with reſpect 
to them  Fhiis ſure muſt be ſomething chat 
moves 
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moves from an internal Principle, But ſtill, if 
this Motion from within were derived from 
ſomerbing elſe, and not from ic ſelf, we ſhould 
not. call this an Internal Motion, but av External 
Impulſe, as we do in Bodies : For if I by a Staff 
that is in my Hand move a Stone, though both 
my Staff and my Hand contribute to that Motion 
more immediately, yet I my ſelf am the true and 
proper Cauſe of it. What (hall we ſay thep 
moyes Bodies from Within ? What indeed þut 
the Soul ? For, animated Bodies are movyed from 
an internal Principle, and-all Bodies, ſo. moyeg 
are Animates. If then itbe the Soul which giyes 
an internal motion to Bodies, and if this intgrs 
nal Mover be ſelf-moving, it. remains that the 
Soul is a free and ſpontaneaus Mover, the cauſe 
of Produttions and beginning of Motjozs,. con» 
taining 4n her (elf the ſeveral Patterns, and Mea- 
fures, and Forms, according, to, which thoſe 
Produttions and Motions are modelled ad pro» 
portioned. Far, if” the conſtizuent Forms are 
not in Bodies originally, but derived immedi» 
ately from ſome free Agent, then certainly the 
Soul is the efficient Cauſe, and ailigns to each 
Body its particular Form. Now thele Forms in 
the Soul, are exceeding Pure gnd untainted. : 
As for example ; Beauty in the Body of an Agi- 
mal contiſts in the Fleſh and Skin, and Vellels 
and Blood , that make and fill up this. Mas. 
Now it does indeed to the beſt of its power tenz- 
per and adorn theſe things ; but at the:{ame time 
It is ſullied and changed by them, and finks into 
their Deformity. But now this Beauty in the 
Soul is free from all theſe Alays, and is rot only. 
the Image and Repreſentation of Beauty , but 
pure, 
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pure, ſubſtantial, unblemiſhed, original Beauty ; 
not graceful in one place, and not. in'another, 
but perfeftly and all over ſo, From whence it 
comes to paſs, that when the Sonl contemplates 
its own or another Soul's Beauty , all bodily 
Graces loſe their Charms, and appear deſpicable 
and deformed in compariſon. And this inſtance 
hints to us the purity of all other original 
Forms, as they are in the Soul. 

'Now it is very plain,that as there are different 
Bodies moved by theſe Souls, ſo there are like- 
wiſe different ſorts of Souls that move them ; and 
fome of theſe are celeſtial, and others ſublunary : 
For it were an intolerable abſurdity to ſuppoſe, 
that Bodies lefs refined, and inferiour in Digni- 
ty and Duration, ſhould have Life, and Souls, 
and that thoſe above ſhould want both. Ir is 
therefore in this caſe with Souls, as with Bodies ; 
the heavenly ones are the Cauſes of -the ſubluna- 
ry ones. And indeed the Soul is a noble and 
moſt excellent Being , eſpecially the heavenly 
one, advanced by Nature to the Prerogative of 
being a Principle, though not the Firſt and 
Higheſt in the Order of Cauſes. For though 
the ſelf-moving and ſelf-exiſtent Being, is ſa- 
periour to thoſe whoſe Motion and Exiſtence is 
derived from ſomething elſe; yet ſtill even this 
is capable of being conſidered in a double Capa- 
city, as ACtive and Paſſive, as a Cauſe and as 
an Effet; and it is plain , that Simples muſt 
have been before Compounds, ang/ One before 
1wo. | 

Again: Though this ſelf: moving 
pend upon no other for_its Motion, yer/ Motion 
it hathz and Moriop/inferrs Mutation ; not an 
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eſſential 'Change indeed, bat ſach as reſpedts its 
Operations : And neither are theſe Motions Lc« 
» IB land Corporeal, (for in that reſpect it is im- 
 B& movable ) but Spiritual, and peculiar to the 
, zaul; ſack as we call Conlideration, aud Debate, 
and [fc erning, and Opinion 3 and according as 
lig is moved by thele motions, ſhe imprelles 
orporeal ones upon the Body, 
| Now- whatever this Change be, yet that 
which 4S, mutable 1n any kind or proportion, 
, mult have Jomething before it abſolutely immue 
, table, that {o- thoſe things that are mutable may 
till be preſerved io. ' Far all motion and mu- 
tation, ,Yoth at-ove and in our lower Regions, 
» Þ proceeds from the impreflion made by the Firſt 
| Caulg; - ut -lince all things undergo ſuch va- 


) rious Changes, and great motions. are violent 5 
How. coryp: the heavenly Bodies, to continue 10 
| Tych-the Same in their Conltitution, their man- 


ner of moying, the Centre about which they 

| roul- their, mutual Order and, Pottion? Ard 
| whence iS-its ;that though. the ſublunary ones ur- 
dergo more, viſible and frequent Alcerations, yes 
| til-there i$-3 perpetual. reſtitution and conſtant 
return 40 their fiſt Form? T hug we obſerve it 
plainly - in; Elements , - and Sealons, and Plants, 

; ad-Anitmals-: For rhough theſe Go not contiate 
to be numerically the. ſane, as Celeſtial Bodies 
d, yer they: go round 30 a Circle, t;l1 ar laſt 
8 BT they recurn ro the point fiGw whence tlicy ſet 
oat at firſt, Thus ire is convertid into Air, 
Ar condenſed into W.tcr, Water into Earth, 
and then Earth rarciied jo kire 27210, So the 
Year brings: us, ficlt into Spriny,, then to Sums 
mer, ' after that Autunin, aud at laſt Winter 
3 t thaws 
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thaws into Spring again. So again, Wheat is 
- Curned into the Stem, then the Blade, after that 
the Ear, and fo ripe Wheat again. So from 
Man proceeds firſt the Seminal Principle, af- 
ter that the Formation, and Vital Nouriſhment ; 
and this at laſt comes to be Man again, Now | 
would ask any one, fince motion is of it ſelf al 
ways violent, and always tending to Change, 
how it comes to paſs, that the ſame Species, 
and the ſame Courleand Conſtitution of Nature 
is fo exattly preſerved ? Certainly this muſt 
needs be the Effect of ſome Superiour Caule, 
which is it ſelf Immoveable , and Immutable, 
and remains for ever in all Points exactly the 
ſame. Foreven in mental Motions, that Agent 
which is uncertain in his Motions, and aCts ſome- 
times with eaſe and freedom, and ſpeed ; and 
ſometimes ſlowly , and with difficulty, muſt 
needs have ſome other mind antecedent to it; 
one whoſe Eſſence, and whoſe Operations are 
always the ſame, that brings all thingsto paſs in an 
inſtant, and at pleaſure: And no Man need be told 
how much ſach a Being as this, which is fix'd 
and unchangeable, not only as to his own Na- 
ture and Eſſence, but as to his Influence too, is 
more excellent than that which is {till in motion, 
and liable to Change,though that Motion be from 
it ſelf alone 3 and Reaſon will convince us, that 
thoſe Beings which are moſt Noble and Excel- 
lent, muſt needs have had an Exiſtence before 
thoſe that are indigent and depending. 

Now we ſhall do well according to this Rule, 
to afzend the whole Scale of Cauſes in our 
Thoughts, and try whether we are able to find 
any Principle more Excellent, than what is 
already 
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already fix'd upon ; and if we can do ſo; then 
to drive that, il) higher, till we come to reſt at 
ſt in the loftieſt and moſt majeſtick Notions 
that we are Capable of cntertaining ; and this 


isa Courſe wC May boldly take : nor is there a- 


ny fear of going too far , or overſhooting the 
Mark, by conceiving any Ideas too great, and 
tbove the Dignity of this Firſt Cauſe. For a- 
las! the boldeſt Flights our Minds can aſpire to, 
e too low and feeble, ſo far from ſurmounting, 
thar they fall infinitely ſhort of his Divine Per- 
ktions- This Contemplation upon God, as it 
5 the moſt Excellent, fo it is the only Ore, in 
which we are ſure uot to be guilty of any Ex- 
>, or an over-valuing the Objeft, And when 
we have taken all imaginable pains to collett all 
the Ideas that are Great, and Venerable, and 
Holy, and Independant, and ProduCtive of Good z 
lll theſe Names, and all thele Pertections pur 
together, do yet give ns but a very poor and 
inperfe&t Notion of him ; only he is gracioully 
pleaſed ro pardon and accept theſe, becauſe ir is 
tot in the power of humane Nature to admit any 
higher and better. 

When therefore our Conſideration hath car- 
red us from Self-moving Beings up,.to that 
which is Immovable, and abſolutely Immutable, 
lways the ſame in Eſſence, ics Power, and its 
Operations, fix'd for ever ina vaſt Eternity, out 
of which Time, and all the Motions that mea- 
lire,it are taken and derive their Bcing ; there we 
my contemplate the Primitive Cautes, of much 
eater Antiquity than thoſe we obſerved in the 
*-moving Agent ; and there we ſhall ſee them 
ein all their Perfetions, Immovable, Eternal, 
Bb 2 FN- 
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Entire, United to each other, ſo as that each 
ſhonld be all by Virtue of this intimate Conjun- 
tion, and yet the inteNFectua! Differences he- 
tween them (hould remain diſtinCt and unconfuſed, 
For what account can be given of ſo many dif. 
fererit Forms in the World, but only, that the 
Great God and Creator of the World produces 
theſe, 5s he thinks fit to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh 
the Cauſes of them in his own Mind ? which 
yet we-muſt not ſuppoſe tro make ſuch z@tual 
and 'incommunicable differences between the O. 
riginals, as we oblerve between the Copies of 
them here. Nor are the DiſtinCtions of the 
differing ſorts of Souls the ſame with thoſe of 
Bodies. Each ot the Eight Heavens we ſee, 
and the Conſtellations peculiar to them are 2 
part of the whole Heaven taken together, 2 
fult arid integral Part,and yet each hath irs Eſſence, 
and Influences, and Operations proper to it ſelf. 
And fo likewile-the Foruis of Sablunary as well 
as Celeſtial Bodies that are always the fame, 5 
that of a Man, a Horſe, a Vine, a Fig-tree; 
cach of theſe are perfet and full, though not 
in Individuals, as the Heavenly Bodies are 3 yet 
according to the various Species with which 
they fill the World, and the Eſſential Differen- 
ces which diſtinguiſh them from one another. 
Joſt thus it is with choſe more ſimple and [ntel- 
leftual Conſiderations, of which theſe Forms are 
compoundced, ,ſuch as Eſſence, Motion, Repoſe, 
Identity, Beauty, Truth, Proportion, and all 
thoſe other Metaphyſical Qualities, belonging 
to the Compoſition of Bodies, each of which 
is perfeCt in its own kind, and hath a diſtin: 
Form of its own, and many Diffgrences pec'- 


lat 
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liar to it ſelf only. And if this be the' Caſe in 
ſo many Inferiour Beings, how much more per- 
feſt and entire ſhall every thing ſubſiſt in the 
great Soul of the World ? Thele are the ſpon. 
taneous Cauſes of the Bodies here below, aud all 
their differences lie united there. According to this 
Pattern, all things here are formed, but that 
Pattern abundantly more perfeCft, and pure, and 
exaCt than any of its Reſemblances. Much more 
perfeCt ſtill then are theſe Divine and [gtelleQtual 
Forms than any Corp>real ones, of which they 
xe the great Originals. For theſe are united 
not by any mutual ContzCt, or Continuity of 
Matter, or bodily Mixture ; but by the Coa- 
lition of indivifible Forms. And this Union, 
being ſuch as ſtill preſents the Diſtinftions be- 
tweenthem clear and unconfus*'d, makes each of 
them perfe&t in it ſelf, and qualihes it to be 
the common Principle and Root of all the Forms 
of its own likeneſs and kind, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, 

Now the ſeveral diſtin&t Principles of things 
derive their Cauſol Power and Dignity from ſome 
One Snperiour Principle. For it is plaingthat ma» 
ny could not exiſt without an antccedent Cauſe, 
For which Realon each of Many is One, but not 
ſuch a One as was before thole *Jany. For the 
One of Many is a part of that Number, and is 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by ſome particular 
Qualifications which give him a Being a-pare 
himſelf: But the One hefore Many was the 
Cauſe of thoſe Many 3 he camprehended them 
al within himſelf, exiſted before them, is the 
Cauſe of Cauſes, the firſt Principle of all Prin, 
(ples, and the God of Gods ; for thus all the 
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World, by the meer Dictates of-Nature, have a. 
grced to call and to adore him. 

Heis likewiſe the Supreme and Original Good. 
neſs: For all Effe(ts have a natural deſire and ten. 
dency to the reſpeCtive Properties of their firſt 
Cauſe- Now that which all things deſire, is Good; 
and conſequently the firſt Cauſe muſt be the Origj. 
nal, and the Supreme Good, So likewiſe he muſt 
be the Original and Supreme Power : For every 
Cauſe hath the higheſt Power in its own kind, 
and conſequently the firſt Cauſe of all muſt needs 
exceed them all in Power, and have all of eve. 
ry kind. He mult needs be endued with per. 
feft Knowledge too; for how can we imagine him 
ignorant of any thing which himſelf hath made! 
It isno leſs evident too from hence, that the 
World, and all things were produced by him 
without any difficulty at all. * Thus by conſider: 
ing of particulars, weare at laſt arrived toage- 
neral Demonſtration, and from the parts have 
learnt the whole, (for indeed we had no other 
way of comingto the Knowledge of it but by 
its parts ; the whole it ſelf is too vaſt for our 
Comprehenſion, and our Underſtandings are (0 
feeble, as often to miſtake a very ſmall part for 
the whole.) And the reſult of the Argument is 
this, That as all Things and Cauſes are derived 
at laſt from one Cauſe, ſo they ought to pay all 
manner of Honour and Adoration to that Cauſe, 
for this is the Stem and Root of them all; and 
therefore it is not an empty Name only, but 
Similicude in Nature too, by which every Cauſe 
IS allied to this Univerſal One, For the verj 
Power and Privilege of being Cauſes, and the 
Flonour that is due to them , when compareC 
wit 
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with their Effetts, is the free Gift of this Su- 
preme Cauſe, to all the inferiour and particu- 
lar Ones, 

Now if any man think it too great an Honour 
for. theſe lower and limited ones to be called Ca#- 
ſe, or Principles, as well as that original and 
general one, it muſt be owned in the firſt place, 
That there is ſome Colour for this Scruple, be- 
cauſe this ſeems to argue an equality of Cauſal 
Power. But then this may cally be remedied, 
by calling Theſe barely Cauſes, and That the 
Firſt and Univerſal Cauſe. And though it be 
true, that each particular Principle is a firſt and 
zeneral one, with reſpect to others of leſs extent 
and power contained under it, (as there is one 
Principle of Gracefulneſs with regard to the 
Body, another* with regard tothat of the Mind, 
and a third of Gracefulneſs in general, that com. 
prehends them both; ) yet in Truth, and {tri 
Propriety of Speech, none is the Firſt Principle 
but that which hath no other before or above it ; 
and ſo likewiſe we may, and do ſay by way of 
Eminence, the Firſt and Supreme Cauſe, the 
firſt and Supreme God, and the Firſt and Su- 
preme Good. 

Moreover we muſt take notice, that this Firſt 
Cauſe, which is above and before all things, 
cannot poſſibly have any proper Name, and 
ſuch as may give us an adequate Idea of his 
Nature. For everyName is given for diſtinCtion's 
lake, and to expreſs ſomething peculiar z but 
lace all diſtinguiſhing Properties whatever flow 
from, and are in Him, all we can do is to 
lum up the moſt valuable PerfeCtions of his 
Creatures, and then aſcribe them to Him. For 
Bb 4 this 
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this Reaſon as 1 hintcd at the'beginning of this 
Diſcourſe, the Greeks made choice of a name for 
God, Cerived from the Heavenly Bodies, and 
the ſwiftneis of their motion. And thus we 
ſtyle bim Holy, and Juſt, and Merciful, ard 
Good, and Lord, and Omriporent ; and lome- 
times take the Confidence ro ufc ſuch Appella. 
tions, as we think applicabic to ſome of the Sons 
of men. 

! Ard thus much (all ſuffice at preſent for the 
Firſt of the Three Poiutrs before ns; which pre: 
tends to ſhew, That there are Firſt Cauſes of 
Things, and that G O D is the truly Fit{t and 
Original of them all, And though l have paſs'd 
over ſeveral Steps that migit have been taken 
in running from 'Effe&ts to their Cauſes, ard 


'would perhaps have made the Demonſtration 


more gradual and compleat, yet | muſt be con- 
tent to enlarge no farther ; as being duly ſen- 
ſible, that ſome Perſons will think what is al. 
ready done a great deal too much, and tit theſe 
Excurſions are by no means agreeable to my firſt 
Deſign, which was to give as compendious an 
Illuſtration as 1 could, to this Manual of Ei. 

CHetAs, | 
The next Aſſertian to be proved, was, That 
this God governs and diſpoſes all Things by his 
Providence; which though it be, | preſume, 
largely demonſtrated upon ſeveral Occaſions in 
the foregoing Chapters, ſhall yet be allowed 2 
particular Coniideration in this place. For 
tame Peopie are ready enough to acknowledge 
the Being, and the PerfeCtions of God ; they 
acquieſce in his Power, and Goodneſs, and Wil- 
doin; but as for the Aﬀijrs of the World, thete 
they 
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they do not ſuppoſe him to regard at all, nor be 
in tie leaſt concerned for them, as being roo 
Jittle and low, and in no degree deſerving his 
Care. And indeed the greateſt Temptation to 
this Opinion, they frankly own to be miniſtred 
by the very unequal Diſtribution of Things here 
below, and the monſtrous Irregularities that the 
Government of the World ſeems chargeable 
withal. They obſerve ſome exceedingly wicked 
Men high in Power and Preferments, their E- 
ſtates plentiful and growing, their Health ſound 
and uninterrupted; and thus thcy continue a 
proſperous ard pleaſart Life, to extream old 
Age, go down to their Graves gently and peace- 
ably, and frequently leave their{Poſterity Heirs of 
their good Fortune, and trnſmit their ill-gotten 
Wealth ro ſucceeding Generations. In the mean 
while, many Perſons eminently vertuous and 
good, are miſerably oppreſs'd by the Infolence 
ard Barbarity of thoſe wicked Great Ones; and 
yet for all this lnjuſtice, there is no Vengeance, 
that we can obſerve, overtakes the Oppreſlor, 
nor any Comfort or Reward to ſupport the Suf- 
ferer. Theſe, as was hinted before, are the 
Speculations that give Men the Confidence to dif- 
pute againſk G O D. Some have been fo far em- 
boldened by them, as to deny his yery Being ; 
but others, in compliance with the univerſal 
Conſent of Mankind, and the natural Intimati- 
ons we have of Him, are content to allow his 
Nature and PerfeCtions, bur can by no means al- 
low his Providence, and eſpecially when it hap- 


Pens to be their own caſe, and their particular 


Misfortunes have given an edge to the ObjeCtion, 
and made it enter deeper and more ſenſibly. For 
then 
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then they can by no means be perſuaded, that 
great an Inequality can be conſiſtent with Provi- 
dence; or that GOD can intereſt Himſelf jn 
the Management of the World, and yet do a 
thing ſo unworthy his Juſtice, and ſo contrary 
to his Nature, as to ſuffer inſulting Wickedneſs 
to paſs unpuniſhed, and injured Vertue to periſh 
unredreſled. 

Now the firſt Return I ſhall make to this Oh- 
jeCtion, ſhall be in more general terms, by de- 
ſiring the Perſon who propoſes it, to anſwer me 
to the ſeveral Parts of this diſ-junftive Argu- 
menr. 

If there be a God, and not a Providence, then 
the Reaſon muſt be either want of Knowledge, 
and a due Senſe, that theſe Things ought to 
be his Care; or if he knows that they ought, 
and yet does not make them ſo, then this muſt 

roceed cither from want of Power, or want of 

ill, For the want of Power,there may be two 
Cauſes alligned ; either that the Burden and Dif- 
ficulty of Governing the World is ſo great, that 
GOD is not able punCtually to diſcharge it; 
or elſe, That theſe are Matters ſo very mean 
and inconſiderable, that they eſcape his Notice, 
and are not worth his Care and Obſervation. If 
the Sufficiency of his Power be granted, and the 
Want of Will be inſiſted upon, this may like- 
wiſe be imputed to two Reaſons : Either, That 
he indulges his own Eaſe, and wil] not take the 
pains z or elſe, as was argued before, Thar thele 
Matters are of ſo mean Conſideration, that tho 
he could attend to the moſt minute Circum- 
ſtances of them, if he ſo ;pleaſed, yet he does 
not do it, as thinking it more —— the 

reat- 
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Greatneſs of his Majeſty to ſleight and overlook 
them. 

This diſ-junCtive Argument being thus propo. 
ſd in the general, the ſeveral Branches of it may 
hereplied to, as follows : That,admitting God to 
be ſuch a Being as hath been here deſcribed, per- 
fet in Wiſdom and Knowledge, abſolute and 
uncontroulable in Power, and of Goodneſs in- 
comprebenſible ; and withal, the Original Cauſe 
and Author of all Things, produced from and 
by Himſelf z and being ſo many parcels (as it 
were) of his own Divinity, it is not poſlible, 
firſt, he ſhould be ignorant, that the Products of 
his own Nature, and the Works of his own 
Hands, require his Care: For this were to re- 
preſent him more inſenſible than the wildeſt and 
moſt ſtupid of all brute Beaſts (ſince even theſe 
expreſs a very tender regard for the Creatures to 
whom they give Birth and Being.) It 1s as ab- 
ſurd every whit to ſay, in the next place, That 
this is a Care too weighty, and above his Power 
and Comprehenſion : For how is it poſlible to 
conceive an Effect greater and ſtronger than the 
Cauſe, to which it entirely owes its ProduCtion ? 
And no leſs ſo, thirdly, to alledge, That theſe 
Matters are negleCted, becauſe too little and low 
to fall within his Obſervation : For ſnre had 
they been ſo deſpicable , he would never have 
created them at all. The want of Will is no 
more occaſion of ſuch a NegleCt, than the want 
of Power. To ſuppoſe this Care omitted only 
for the indulging his own Eaſe, and to avoid 
the Interruption of his Pleaſures, would be to 
x upon him the lnfirmities and Paſſions of Men ; 
nay, and ſuch as are peculiar to the worlt _ 
mo 
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moſt profligate of Men too. For not only hy. 
mane Reaſon, but natural inſtin& infuſes an an. 
Xious Tenderneſs into Brutes , ſuch as ſuffers 
them to decline no pains for the Proviſion and 
Support of their Off-ſpring. Nor can we it 
any reaſon imagine ſuch want of Will, from 
Conſideration of the Vileneſs of theſe Things, 
ſince nothing certainly is contemptible in His 
Eyes who created it; and whatever he thought 
worthy the Honour of receiving its Exiſtence 
from him , he cannot think unworthy that of 
his ProteCtion and Care. So that when you have 
made the moſt of this Argument that it can 
poſſibly bear, ſtill every part meets you with 
ſome intolerable abſurdity ; and no one of theſe 
Conliderations, nor all of them put together, 
can ever induce a Man, who believes that God 
created all theſe Things, to think that he dozs 
not now inſpect and concern himſelf for his on 
ProduCtions. 

But now after this general Conſideration, [I 
ſhall apply my ſelf more particularly eo thoſe, 
who either do really , or would ſeem to enter- 
tain a Cue ſenſe of the Divine Majeſty ; and in 
pretended Honour to that, diſparage and lower 
the Aﬀairs of humane Life, as Things below his 
Notice, and ſuch as it would be an unbecoming 
Condeſcenſion, a debafing of Himſelf ro expreſs 
any Care or Concern for. 

And here I muſt take leave to vindicate the 
Honour of Humane Nature, and tell the Ob. 
jeCtors, That Mankind and their Afﬀairs are no 
ſach {mall and contemptible matter, as they 
have thought fit to repreſent them. For, in the 
firſt place, Man js not only an Animal, bur a 
Rational 
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Rational Creature too; his Soul is of exceeding 
Dignity and Value, capable of Wiſdom , and, 
which 1s more, of Religion, and qualified for 
advancing the Honour of God, above any other 
Creature whatſoever. There is no manner of 
ground then for fo wild a Suppoſition, as, That 
God ſhould undervalueand diltegard fo very con- 
ſiderable a part of the Creation ; nor are the 
Attions and Aﬀairs'of Men to be thought deſpi- 
cable neither, ſince they are the Reſults of a 
Thinking Mind. 

But withal I muſt add, That they who thus 
leſſen Mankind, furniſh us with another Argyu- 
ment in behalf of Providence, and cut themſelves 
off from taking any advantage of that part cf the 
Objeftion, which would ſuppoſe theſe things to 
exceed the Power of God : For the more you 
diſparage Mankind, the more eaſie ſtill you con- 
fels it to take care of them. The Senſes,'ris true, 
diſcern greater Objeds with more eaſe than 
imaller (as we find plain by the Proportion of 
thoſe that affect our Sight, and the 'Loudneſs of 
thoſe that ſtrike our Ears) but the Faculties of 
the Mind and Body, quite contrary, bear ſmall 
Trials, and maſter them much more eafily and 
ſpeedily than greater. A Pound weight is car- 
ried with leſs pains than a Hundred, and a haif 
Acre'of Ground ploughed ſooner and eater than 
an Acre; ſo that by Parity of Reaſon, the leſs 
Mankind is repreſented, the leſs troubleſome you 
_ the Government aud Care of them to 
e. 

Again: They who deny, That Providence de- 
ſcends to everylittle Nicety (as they call it) doyer 
acknowledge a Superintendence over the whole 
World 
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World in general. But what Providence is that, 
which takes care of the Whole, and not of its 
Parts? At this rate we (hall imagine the Almigh- 
ty God to come behind what every Art and 
Science almoſt among Men pretends to : For the 
Phyſician, whoſe Profeſſion obliges him to ſtu. 
dy the Diſtempers and the Cure of the whole 
Body, does not think himſelf at liberty to neg. 
le the ſeveral Parts z and the ſame may be ſaid 
of the Maſter of a Family, the Commander of 
an Army, and the Civil Magiſtrate in a State, 
For, indeed, which way 1s it poſſible to preſerve 
the Whole from ruine, but by conſulting the 
Safety of the Parts, of which it is compounded ? 
Far be it therefore from us to imagine, that Al- 
mighty God ſhould betray that want of Skilt and 
Induſtry, which feeble men attain to; who take 
care of the Whole, and the ſeveral Parts of it, at 
the ſame time,and with the ſame trouble ;and this 


| moſt wiſely , for the ſake of the Parts themſelves 


in a;great meaſure; but much more with a de- 
ſign to promote the Good of the Whole. Where- 
as, we poor unthinking Mortals are often tem- 
pted to Impatience, by particular and private 
Misfortunes, not duly conſidering how far theſe 
contribute tothe Benefit of the Whole. 

Now if any Man ſhall imagine the Diſpoſal of 
humane Afﬀairs to bea buſineſs of great Intrica- 
cy, and Trouble, and Confuſion ; and conſe- 
quently that it muſt needs perplex the Almighty, 
diſtraft his Mind, and diſturb his Happineſs: 
This Perſon muſt be taught to make a difference 
between the Frailtics of a Man, and the PerfeQti- 
ons of a God. For it isplain, all this Objettion 
IS built upon a vain Imagination, that God is ſuch 
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a Snperviſor as one of us; and that he- is under 
the ſame neceſſity of attending every part of his 
Charge diſtin&ly, and proceeding by ſingle and 
ſubſequent ACtions ; ſo that while he is employed 
in one Aﬀair, it is not poſſible for him to apply 
his mind to any thing elſe. 

Methinks it were eaſie for ſuch a perſon to re- 
fleft how-Law- givers and Princes manage them- 
ſelves upon theſe occaſions : They 'ordain wiſe 
and convenient Laws, and aſhgn particularly 
what Rewards ſhall be given to Merit and Ver- 
tvez what Puniſhments inflited' upon Vice and 
Diſobediencez what SatisfaCtion made for Inja- 
ries, and the like. And theſe Laws they con- 
trive ſo, as to extend even to the ſmalleſt mat. 
ters, ſo far as they can foreſee and provide a- 
eainſt them. When this is done, -they do net 
give themſelves the trouble of watching and pry- 
ing into every Corner ; they live and enjoy 
their Eaſe as they uſed to do ; and the Care they 
take of the State, is not ſeen in perpetual Con- 
fuſion and Diſquiet of Heart, but in the Eſtabliſh- 
ment and Obſervation of theſe wholeſome Con- 
ſtitutions. Now, if men can have ſo general an 
Influence, and fo effeftual roo, without perſo- 
nal anxiety 5 much more muſt we confeſs it poſ- 
fible for God. ' He founded the World, and for- 
med every Creature in {it, and fixed wiſe Laws 
for the Government of them all : He conſidered 
that our Actions are ſuch as are proper to Souls ; 
that there is a great mixture of Vertue and Vice 
in them} and, according as each perſon exceeds in 
the one or the other of theſc, he allots his puniſh- 
ment, and his portion. Some he places more 
commodiouſly , and others leſs ſo , and ranks 
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us accord ing to. our Deſcrts , thoſe that have 
done well with good, and thoſe that have done 
11] with worſe Souls ; and hath determined too, 
what each of theſe ſhall do to one avother, and 
ſuffer from one another. Now herein is the 
Juſtice of God vindicated, that the Fundamental 
Caule of all theſe different Fates, .is abſolutely 
left to our awn diſpoſal ; For it is in our power 
what ſort of perſons we will be; and. we way 
make our felves ſuch as we chuſe,, avd reſolve 
to be, by the native Liberty of our Minds, and 
by having Vertue and Vice properly and entirely 
the Object of our own Choice. And belides this, 
God hath appointed over men particular Guar- 
dian Spirits; which: nicely obſerve the ſmalleſt 


' ations, and are exact in ſuch retributions, as 


each man's behzviour delerves. / 
- Now in this the Care of God differs ſrom 
that of men; 'That his Providence did not fatis- 
fie it ſelf to conſtitute Things in geod Order at 
the beginning, and afterwards diſpenſe with any 
farther Concern about them, nor ceaſe from aCt- 
ing as the Law giver in che [State was ſuppoled 
to do. For indeed, properly ſpeaking , the 
Goodneſs of God knows no Beginning Nor 13 
there any time when it was not, and when it did 
not communicate it felf, and make all Things 
gqod from its own exuberant Fulneſs. , Nor are 
we to ſuppoſe, that this loſpeCtion requires any 
laborious attendance, as if God were fometimes 
profent, and ſometimes abſent; for theſe are 
uch Confinements, as Bodics and Matter only are 
ſubjet to; whereas He is prelent atall.times,in 
all places, with, and above all Things. And the 
Providence of this mighty Being, thus Eternal 
anc 
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and Omnipreſent, and infinitely Good, finds no 
difficulty in expanding it ſelf, and imparting irs 
Influences to every Creature, as the Dignity of 
their Nature, and the Deſerts of each Individual 
require, And, as the Sun ſheds his Rays of 
Light upon the whole World, and every thing 
partakes of them with different Effets, ſome 
things are made capable of ſeeing, others of be- 
ing ſeen; ſome bloſſom and bud, others are im- 
pregnated and multiply ; ſome ſhew black ro the 
Eye, and others white ; ſome grow ſtiff and hard, 
others are melted and ſoftned ; and all this by 
the ſame Light and the ſame Heat; adapting ir 
ſelf to the ſeveral Capacities and Diſpoſitions of 
the Things upon which it falls ; and all this with- 
out any trouble too to the Sun, or the leaſt in- 
terruption to his Happineſs: So the Goodneſs of 
GOU, moſt aſſuredly, whoſe Gift and Work- 
manſhip that very Sun is, knows how to im- 
part it ſelf to every Creature in ſuch propor- 
tions as the Neceſlities of each require, or the 
Condition of its Nature will admit, much more 
aſily than any Creature of the molt general [n- 
fivence can do itz and that without creating any 
—_— to Almighty GO D, or giving the 
leaſt diſtarbance to his Bliſs by ſo extenilive a 
Care, For God is not like the Works of Na- 
ture, which are ated upon at the ſame time 
they aCt, and ſo ſpend themſelves; nor 1s his 
Goodneſs any acquired PerfeCtion, that it ſhould 
tire and be exhauſted, but natural and unboun- 
ded. Nor is he confined to one ſingle Action at 
2time, (as we find our feeble Minds are) that he 
ſhould not be able re comprehend or manage ſo 
great a variety of Afﬀairs, and yet enjoy Him- 
Cc ſel 
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ſelf in the Contemplation' of that PerfeCt and 
Supream Good, which is infinitely more excel. 
lent, and above the World. For, if when the 
Saul of Mzn aſpires to perfedtion, and ſoars up 
to God, it be faid to converſe and dwell on 
high, and to diſpaſe and govern the World; 
How much more juſt and eaſie is it to believe, 
That the Author and Infaſer of that Soul muſt 
needs, without any manner of difficulty or di- 
ſtraftion, guide and govern that Univerſe which 
Himſelf hath formed ! 

Now, as to that ObjeCtion of the amazing In- 
equality in the Diſtribution of the Things of this 
World, 1 can never yield, That the Proſperity 
of IW Men, or the AfﬀiCtions of the Good, are of 
ſtrength fufficient to ſhake ous Belief of Provi- 
dence. For, in the firſt place, we wholly mi- 
ſtako the matter ; ard it is a very wrong Notion 
that generally prevails, Of Wicked Men being 
happy,, and Good Men miſerable. If this ob- 
tain tall with my Readers,it is to very little pur- 
poſe, that ſuch pains have been taken to prove 
that Neceffary Truth, Ehat the Good Man ts 
one that: places all humane Happineſs and Miſe- 
Ty in the Freedom of his: own Mind, and the 
direfting tbis aright to ſuch Objects as fall: with 
in the compaſs of his own Power and Chace; 
and, T hat he who does ſo, can never be; difap 
pointed in his Defires,nor opprefs'd by his Fears; 
and conſequently can never have any, Unhappt 
neſs befal him. For the ObjeQters themſelves 
agree with us in the Notion of Evil, "Thar it is 
the Difappointment of ſome Deſire, or the Fal- 


ling into ſomething that we fear. So that even 
aCccor- 
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xccording to their Rule, the Good Man can never 
he wretched, nor lie under any misfortune 
which can make him unhappy, conſidered as a 
tan * 9 

On the other ſide, All men agree in their No- 
tions of wicked men, that they pervert the 
Courſe and Deſign of Nature, and do not live 
33 becomes men. They forget the Privilege God 
hath given them, and negle& the Uſe and Im- 
proyement of that Liberty, which is the diſtin- 
2wiſhing Character and Prerogative of Humane 
Nature 3 They look for Happineſs from exter- 
al Advantages, ſuch as Health, and Riches, 
and Honour, and Power, and High Birth, and 
ſenſual Enjoyments, and the like ; and the want 
of theſe they eſteem miſery: For which Reaſon, 
a their Deſires are fix'd-upon theſe imaginary 
vood Things, and all their Fears and Averſions 
upot the 'contrary Evil Ones. Now it 1s not 
poſſible ifor theſe outward Things always to 
anſwer a'man's Wiſhes and Endeavours : Diſap- 
pointed Expectations, and ſurprizing Calamiries 
there muſt and will be; and therefore theſe men 
cannot but be onhappy, by the Confeſſion of the 
ObjeRters themſelves, and the very Perſons con- 
cern'd, if they would bar give themſelves leave 
to be ſerious, and relject -coolly and impartially 
upon the many Accidents 'of this kind that dit- 
quiet them, muſt needs be driven to a ſenſe and 
xknowledgment of their own.miſery- : 

But, if this do not ſatisfie, becauſe they 'are 
plainly proſperous, and ſucceed above. other 
men in the Advantages ' and, Intereſts * of the 
World, 1 {hall make-uo-ſcruple to affirm,. That 
CC 2 theſe 
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theſe Succeſſes do but add to their Unhappineſs; - 


for they only put them upon greater Extravz- 
2ancies, and are ſo many freſh Temptations to 
commit more Violence, and caſt a greater Ble- 
miſh upon Humane Nature. And this, I think, 
muſt be admitted for an unconteſtable Truth, 
That whatever is contrary to Nature and Dy. 
ty, mult of neceſlity be both a fault, and a mis- 
fortune. 

Now becauſe onr Auditors are to be dealt 
with, not only by diy Demonſtrations, but by 
moving, and gentle Perſuaſions, 1 ſhall endeavour 
to win them over to. this Opinion, of the only 
ſeeming Good and Evil in all external Accidents 
and Advantages, by reminding them of what 
was ſaid before ; that thoſe things that we com- 
monly cal} Evil, are not properly ſo, notwith- 
ſtanding the Troubles and Unealineſles that at- 
tend th:m 3 and that what palles for Good in 
tie Opinion of the World, is very far from be- 
ing ſuch, notwithſtanding all its ontward Gale- 
ries and deluding Appearances. Sometimes what 
we call Evils, are made uſe of to excellent pur- 
poſes; they are either ſharp Remedies to cure 
2a diſtemper'd Mind, or wholeſom Trials to ex 
erciſe a ſound Vertue;z and what we term Good 
Things, are diſpoſed ſo, as to illuſtrate the Ju 
ſice of God, and proportioned to the preleit 
Occaſions, or to the Deſerts of the Perſons 01 
whom they are beſtowed, and from whom they 
are taken away. Thus Riches are given t0 3 
wiſe and good man, both for his own eaſe and 
comfortable Enjoyment, and alſo to furniſh him 


with larger Abilities of doing good ; and Op- 


port! 
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rtonities to exerciſe a generous and charitable 
Diſpoſition, But the very ſame Things to the 
vicious man are ſent as a Curſe, and a Purilih- 
ment : For the covetous and worldly man makes 
his Life a perpetual Drudgery and Toll ; he 
enflaves himſelf to Anxiety and Angulih, ard 
continual Fear, and never enjoys the Plenty he 
hath taken ſuch pains to procure. And this in. 
deed is a moſt juſt anda moſt ingenious Revenge 
upon them , that they ſhould thus prove their 
own Tormenters. 

On the other hand , the Luxurious and Ex- 
travagant are poorer than the very Beggars in 
the Streets; to many of theſe their Riches are 
their Ruine, by tempting them to excell-s, and 
running them upon dangerous and detiirudtive 
Courſes. So that all the advantage they 
make of them, is but togrow the worſe, and ſet 
themſelves farther off from all ſuch lmprove- 
ments, and ſuch a Converſation,as befits the Dig- 
tity of Humane Nature, and are aggreeable to 
the DiCtztes of Reaſon. Thus Health, and Power, 
ind Preferments, very often turn to the prejudice 
of vicions Men, and theſe are ſent partly in ven- 
zanceto ſcourge them for their palt Follies, ard 
partly as Chaſtiſements to reduce them ; ther 
when they have given a ſwinge totheir Apperticcs, 
and gorged themſelves with criminal Pieafures 
they may at laſt grow ſick of them, throw oft 
their ill Humours, and become reformed men, 
for the Tenderneſs of that Good Providence, 
which is ſo aſſiduous in pron oting the 1 rac Hap- 
pineſs of Souls, is not ſo much to reſtrain us 
rom the groſs and outward atts o: Sin, and from 
BE 2 
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gratifying our appetites by Fear, or any other 
ſuch curbing Paſſions which uſe to give Check to 
them ; but rather to ſubdue the appetite it ſelf, 
and utterly waſte and deſtroy all the evil Habit; 
that had gained upon us by the —_— indulging 
of it before. The Subſtance of what I have 
hinted here was diſcourſed more largely jr 
ſome foregoing Chapters , ( Chap. Xl. and 
XRX1V.) and there, if the Reader think fir, 
he may refreſh his Memory. And fo much 
for my Second Argument , in reply to thoſe 
who deny a Providence, and would make us 
believe that GOD hath no Hand ar all inthe 
Government and Diſpoſal of things here be. 
low. 

And now, as the old Proverb hath it, (Tl: 
* Third Cup to Jove, and then we have done ;) for 
there remains only One Objeftion more to be 
refuted 3 which though it own both God and hi; 
Providence, yet does not profeſs it ſelf fatis- 
fied with the Juſtice of either in the Government 
of the World. 


They repreſent Almighty God, as one capable 


of being perverted, and byaſſed with Gifts and 
Oblations. 'And indeed it is a modern, and but 
too vulgar Imagination, That the moſt greedy 
Extortioner, and the mercileſs Oppreſlor, that 
minds nothing but his own Intereſt, and makes, 
or regards no difference between Right an 
Wrong, if he do but expend a very incontiderable 


— 


* This s an Expreſſion taken from the Cuſtom of the 0: 
Irmpich Enterta:nments, and other publick Feaſts. $i 
Eraſm. Adag, and Pindar. Hſthmiornm- Hymn. Sext. 
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part of his ill-gotten Wealth upon pious Uſes, 
and diſtribute a piece of money among thoſe who 
pretend it is their Buſineſs co addreſs to the 
Gods, and that they have a ſecret Faculty of 
inclining their Favour, then all ſhall be well; 
they may perſiſt in their Wickedaels ſecurely, 
2nd ſhall never be called to account for it. And 
ſome indeed there are, who both eatertain theſe 
Opinions without any Judgment, and declare 
them without any due Caution, that they think 
it no Refleftion upon the Goodnels of God that 
heſhould connive at mens Wickedneſs, and paſs 
it by patiently. 

What Anſwer ſhall we find now to retute this 
Error? The beſt courſe will be to take it in 
pieces 3 and becauſe it refers both to the per- 
ſon that does, and to him that receives the In- 
jury, to examine of what Conſequence this Re- 
miſſion and Indulgence would be to both, and 
bow each of them are aftected and concerned 
i0 it, 

Now if it be for the Incereſt and real Advan- 
tage of the wicked and unjuſt Perſon, to have 
bis vicious Courſes connived at, and that no 
Puniſhment at all ithould be inflicted for them; 
then it 1s poſſible God may remit and wink at 
them, becauſe it is moſt certain, tnar every 
200d thing, of what kind ivever it be, 15 deri- 
veddown from that Original Source of ali Good- 
nels, upon his Creatures here b:low. But it 
this would really be the worlt and molt deitru- 
tive of all Evils, to have their Wickedceis 
thus aſſiſted and encouraged, if lmpunity would 
only harden them in Vice, and render them bur 
ſo much more bold and unrectuimaiile 3 then 
CC 4 198 
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how can we admit ſo abſurd a thought, as that 
God ſhould become acceſlory to all this Miſ. 
chief, who hath been ſo largely and clearly pro. 
ved to have no hand at all in bringing any of our 
Evils upon us ? 

Now Injuſtice, and Avarice, and Intempe- 
rance, and Injuries, and Extravagances of all 
ſorts, are but ſo many Corruptious and Indiſpo- 
ſitions of the Mind ; they are contrary to Nz- 
ture, and no better than the Diſputes and Scan- 
dals, as well 2s the Vices of Mankind. If God 
therefore contribute to rhe growth of theſe 
Diſtempers, if he add to their Malignity, and 
let them go on till they are paſt all Cure; the 
Miſery and the Corruption will be charged up- 
on him. But if Preſents and Bribes prevail 
upon him to do ſo, this is ſomething more vile 
and mercenary tt-2n even the ordinary ſort of 
Men, who can boaſt of no remarkable Vertue, 
will ſtoop to. For who of a moderate Underſtand- 
ing, and common Honeſty, will ſuffer his Charge 
to periſh for Hire ? Will any tolerable Phyſician, 
when he finds his Patient furteired, for the ſake 
of a good Fee, or the Interceſlion either of his 
Friends, or himſelf, permit him to cat and drink 
freely of thole very things that brought the Di- 
{temper ? nay, which is more, Will he not only 
permit, but procure them, and aſſiſt the ſick per- 
ſon in that which muſt prove his certain Ruin? 
So far from it, that if he at ail anſwer the Chz 
rater and Duty of his Profeſſion, he will let 
nothing, divert him from the moſt ungrateful 
Remedies, and painful Applications, when the 
Srate of the Diſtemper requires them. Since 
Xen the angry Juſtice of God, and the avenging 
Diſpci 
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Diſpenſations of Providence have been fo fully 
ſhewn, tocarry in them the Nature and Deſign 
of Medicines, to diſtempered Mankind ; how 
can we ſuppoſe this great Phyſician of Souls, 
eſs careful of our Recovery, than we think our 
ſelves obliged to be to one another ? 

But the Perſons who are oppreſs'd by lInju- 
ſtice, are no leſs the ObjeCt of his Providence, 
than thoſe who commit itz and therefore we 
ſhall do well to examine a little how this eaſi- 
neſs to wicked Men, and this aſſiſting ard en- 
couraging their Villainies, for the ſake of their 
Oblations, can be reconciled with his Tender- 
neſs and Care for the innocent Sufferers. What 
Opinion muſt we needs have of that General, 
who would ſuffer himſelf to be corrupted by 
the Enemy, and deliver up his Camp and whole 
Army for Reward ? Or what Shepherd would 
be ſo treacherous to his Flock ? Shepherd did 1 
ſay ? nay, What Shepherd's Curs, when they 
have recovered a part of their Flock from the 
Wolves, will fit down contentedly, and fee the 
reſt devoured ? and then ſure this part of the 
Argument needs no farther Confuration, than on- 
ly to refleft whar monſtrous Impiery that O 
pivion is guilty of, that taxes God with ſuch 
infidelity, and Baſencſs to his Charge, as uot 
Men only, but even brute Beaſts diſdain ard 
abhor. 

Indeed, if we conſider the thing only in the 
reneral, it is moſt irrational to conceive, that 
the Offerings of wicked Men ſhould ever pre- 
vail upon God, or encline him to be propitious 
at al}, *Tis true, he graciouſly accepts thoſe of 
the Pious and Uprighr z not for any reſpeCt to 
the 
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the Gifts themſelves, or any occaſion hz hath 
for them ; but for the ſakeof the Votaries, who 
when they thus apply, deſire that not only their 
Minds, but their Eſtates, and all they poſſe; 
may be conſecrated to his Uſe and Service. There 
is likewiſe no doubt to be made, but the matter 

ight be ſo ordered, as even to render the 
Gifts and Prayers of wicked men acceptable to 
him ; that is, provided they came with a pur- 
poſe of growing better, and begg'dto bereform. 
ed by his Puniſhments, and were ready to ſuh- 
mit to the Methods of their Cure. - But if the 
ſecret and true Intent of their Devotions be on- 
ly to avert his Judgments, and confirm them. 
ſelves in Vice, it is moſt abſurd to ſuppoſe they 
can ever be well received upon theſe Terms ; 
for though there were go Guilt to. be laid to 
their Charge, yet this alone were ſufficient to 
render them abominable in the Sight of God, 
That they ſuppoſe him a Baſe and a Mercenary 
Being, and hope by Bribery to ſoften his provo- 
ked Juſtice, and buy off their own Puniſh. 
ment. 

And now I expeft to have the Queſtion put, 
from whence thisNotion of God's pardoning mens 
Sins, came to be ſo univerſally received ; and 
what Foundation there is for ſaying, and believ- 
ing, aS almoſt every Body does, T hat Oblations, 
and Works of Piety, that Prayers, and alms, and 
the like, havea power to make God flexible and 
Propitious. For ſure the World hath not taken 
all this upon Truſt, and yer they are much to 
blame to lay that ſtreſs they do upon it, and 
propagate this Opinion with ſo much Conl- 
dence, It it be unſaic, and impious to ade 
vcc, 
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ved, than God forgives wicked Men, and palles 
by their Offences, without puniſhing them, as 
they have deſerved. 

In order to the ſatisfying this Doubt, we 
muſt obſerve, That where men are duly ſenſi- 
ble of their Faults,and heartily penitent for them, 
theſe things contribute very much to their Con- 
verſion, 8s being decent and proper Teſtimonies 
of a ſincere Repentance. Ihe Bending of the 
Knees; and Bodily Proſtrations, expreſs the Sor- 
rows and Submiſſions of a dejefted Soul; and 
the Offering up their Goods, or laying them 
out to Pious and Charitable Purpoſes, ſuch as 
God peculiarly regards and delights in, proclaims 
bow entirely their Minds and Perſons, and all 
they have, are devoted to him. 

For when we are told, That our Sins turn 
God's Face away from us, That he is angry ac 
them, and leaves, or forſakes us upon the Pro- 
vocation they give him. Theſe Expreſſions mult 
not be taken in a ſtriCt and literal Sence. They 
ſpeak the Paſſions and Infirmities of Creatures, 
ſuch as carry no Congruity with the Divine 
Nzture, and its immutable Happine(s and Per- 
feftions. Bur the Truth is, we deprave and de- 
baſe our ſelves by forſaking the Dictates of 
Nature and Reaſon 3 we deface the Image 
of the Divioity in our Souls, and by our 
Wickedneſs and Folly, fall off, and with- 
draw our ſelves from him: Nat that we can 
run away from thet watchful Eye to which 
all things are preſent ; but wecharpe the man- 
ner of its Influences upon us, and expoſe 
our ſelves to a different fort of Treatment ; for 
nw we have brought a DiſealE vpo;1 our Souls, 
ard 
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and made Severity and a harſher Providence ne- 
ceſſary for our Cure. 

But when we recover the ſoundneſs and perfe. 
tion of our Nature, and make nearer Approa- 
ches to God, by reſtoring that Image and Cha. 
rater of his Divinity in us, which conſiſts in 
the imitation of his Juſtice, and Holineſs, and 
Wiſdom, we then return, and are admitted to 
a more eaſie Acceſs, we renew our Acquain- 
tance, and contraCt a ſort of freſh Afﬀinity 
with him. And this return of ours to God, we 
often expreſs in ſuch Terms, as if it were his 
return tous ; juſt as men at Sea, who when their 
Cable is faſtned to a Rock, while they draw 
themſclves and theirVeſlel to the Rock,are ſo idle 
as to imagine that they draw the Rock to them, 
And thisis our Caſe ; mens Repentance and De- 
votions, and Works of Piety and Charity, an- 
ſwer exactly to that Cable : For theſe things 
are the Inſtruments of their Converſion, and the 
beſt Proofs of its being unaffefted 4nd real. 
When we cheriſh and ſupport either the Perſons 
ſelves who have ſuffered by our Oppreſlion, or 
our Inſolence, or our Slanders; or if that cannot 
be, make SatisfaCtion to their Families, and 
thoſe that are in neceſſity z; when we hate [nju. 
ſtice, when we decline the Converſation of nangh- 
ty men, and become the Companions and Friends 
of the Wiſe and Vertuous ; and when we are ful] 
of Indignation againſt our ſelves, and content 
ro turn our own Puniſhers : And if we would 
be throuvghly reformed indeed, we mult perle- 
vere in this method, and not ſuffcr our Reſolu- 
tions to be fickle and uncertain ; or any Inter- 
millions to cool our Zeal, till we have acted a 

ſufh- 
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ſufficient Revenge upon our ſelves, and perfected 
the Deſign of our Amendment. And there is not, 
there cannot be any other certain Teſtimony of a 
ſincere and perfe&t Repentance, bur only this 
One, Thar of forſaking our Sins, and doing ſo 
nomore- Nay, I muſt add $00, The not allow- 
ing our ſelves in any leſs or lower degrees of 
Guilt, or complying with the Temptations and 
Tendencies toward them : For in this Caſe we 
muſt behave our ſelves like Sailers, who ſteer 
their Courſe beyond the Point they would make, 
nd bear down towards one fide, when they 
would croſs over to the other, 

Now as to the Efficacy of Repentance, whe- 
ther it be of Merit and Power enongh to reſtore 
the Soul to its primitive Purity 3 this, I think, 
can admit of no Diſpute, when ir is conſidered, 
That Almighty God does in all | his. Diſpenſcri- 
ons propoſe it as bis End, and always cleanſe 
and reform us by this Means. For what other ac- 
count can be given ofall the Puniſhments,and thoſe 
dire Effects of his Vengeance upon us, both in this, 
and the next World, but only that chey arc de- 
bgned to change the Soul, by the Sufferiugs and 
Torturcs inflicted upon it, that a Senle of her 
own Wretchedneſs may provoke her to a jult 
Deteſtation of the Vices that were the wick- 
ed Cauſe of it; ard inflame her with the more 
fervent Love, and impatient Deſire of Vertue. 
There is indeed ſomething very inſtructing in 
Afﬀiiftion, and a ſtrange Aptnels in the r:tional 
Soul, to hearken to it, 2nd be taught by it, 
But a Mar. iS -never fo well diſpoſed to learn, 
nor makes ſuch quick and ſure Progreſs, as when 
be exerciſes this Diſcipline upon bimlelf 5 be- 
cauſe 
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398 Simplicius's Commentary 
cauſe then the very Puniſhment 1s voluntary, 
and the Improvement is mach more likely to he 
ſo. And indeed, conkdering that Pleaſure and 
ſenſual ProſpeCts rempt Men to offend ; the Rule 
of curing Diſeaſes by their Contraries, makes 
Sorrow and Pain abſolutely necellary to remove 
this Sickneſs of the Mind, and expel the Hy. 
mours that brought it upon us. And Repentance 
wants no Qualifications of this kind ; for the 
truly peritent-- Perfon chaſtifes  -hiniſelf with 
the Sconrge of a guilty Conicience, and feels 
{uch bitter Remorlſe, and Anguiſh of Heart; as 
are infinitely more ſharp anditinging, and more 
inconſolable than any Smart or bodily Pains caq 
poſſibly be. 

And thus much in Oppoſition to the Third 
Objeftion agaihſt God and Religion, which is 
indeed the worlt' and moſt impious of all the 
Three. For it were a much more-excuſable Error 
to deny 2 God, and a Providerce, than to allow 
both theſe, and yet advance" ſuch Incongruons 
Notions concerning him-; better it were for 
us 2nd him_both that he had no Being, and no 
Concern in 'governing the World at all, than 
that he ſhould be guilty of fo much Treache- 
ry and Bafencts 2s this Objeftion lays to his 
Charge: For ths' is to be Evil, and that is 
much worſe than not to be at all. The Reaſon 
is evident, becanfe Goodneſs and Happineſs is 
Superiour to Exiſtence ; it is the Principle of 
Being, the Caufe from whence all things derive 
it, and the very End for which they have it. 
For Exiſtence it {elf is what no Man would 
deſire, but meerly upon the Apprehenſion of 
its being Good ; and therefore whenever 
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we apprehend our felves in Evil Circum- 
ſtances, we naturally wiſh not to be at 
all. 

if I have here again enlarged beyond the juſt 
Bounds of a Commentary, the Importance of 
the Argument will juſtifie me in it. For, in 
Truth, a regular and wel-grounded Devotion 
towards God, Juſt ayd Becoming Apprehenſtons 
concerning the PerteGtions of his Nature, the 
Certainty of his Providence, and the Juſtice and 
Goodneſs of all his Proceedings with Mankind 
and conſequent to ſuch a Perſwaſion, a ſubmiſ- 
five reſigned Temper, and ezfie Acquieſcence un- 
der all his Diſpenſations, as the Effects of a moſt 
excellent Wiſdom, and fuch as are always beſt 
for us : Theſe are the Sum of all Humane Ac- 
compliſhments, the Foundation and the PerfeCti- 
on, the Firſt and the Laſt Step of all Moral, and 
all Intelleftual Vertue For though the Soul of 
Man be Cris confets'd)) a Free Agent, and pro- 
ceed upon Internal Principles of Good and Evil z 
yet ſtil] this Liberty and Power of determin- 
ing ker ſelf, was the particular Favour and Gift 
of God ; and therefore while ſhe kolds faſt by 
the Root, ſhe lives, and improves, andattains 
the Perfection Sod made her capable of. Bat 
when ſhe ſeparztes her ſelf, and, as it were, dit- 
engages, and tears her ſelf off, the grows bar- 
ren, and withers, and putrefies tiil ſhe return, 
and be united to the Root again, and ſo rcco- 
ver her Life and PerfeCtion once more, Now 
nothing but a firm and a vigorous Senle of thele 
Three Points we have been explaining, can ever 
prevail upon the Soul to endeavour ſuch a Re- 
ſtoration ; For how is it peſlible to apply ” 
Go 
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God, when we: do not believe that he is ? Or 
what Encouragement is the belief of his Exiſtence, 
without a Perſwaſion that he is concerned for us, 
and takes notice of us? Leaſt of all ſhould we 
addreſs to a Being thai does inſpect and govern 
our Aﬀairs, if we were poſleſs'd with an Opini- 
on, That all that Care and Inſpefion were di- 
reCted to Evil and Malicious Purpoſes, and that 
he only waited over us for our Miſery and 
Milchief. 


upon Epictetus, &c. 


C H A P. XXXIX. 


When you conſult the Oracle, remember it is 


only the Event that you are ignorant of and 
come 10 be inſtrutted in. But though you 
do not know what that ſhall be particular 
ly, yer Philoſophy (if you have any) hath 
already taught you, of what Quality and 
Conſequence it ſhall prove to you : For you 
are ſatisfied before-hand, That if it be 
auy of the Things out of our own Power, it 
muff needs be indifferent in its own Na« 
ture, and neither good nor bad of it ſelf. 
Therefore, when theſe Occaſions call you 
abroad, leave all your Hopes and Fears 
behind you ; and do not approach the Pro- 
phet with ſuch anxious Concern, as if you 
were to hear your Doom from his Mouth ; 
but behave your ſelf as becomes a Man ful- 
ly perſuaded, That no external Accident 
is any thing to you ; and that nothing can 
poſſibly happen, but what by good Manage» 
ment may be converted to your Advantage, 
though all the World ſhould endeavour to 
obſtruct it. When therefore you addreſs 
to the Gods, come boldly, as one that asts 
their Advice ; and withal when they hawe 
given it, be all Compliance ; for conſider 
whoſe Counſel you have ask'd, and how ime 
piows a Diſreſpect it will be not to follow 

Dd it. 
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4OL Simplicius's Commentary 
Y:. Hhen therefore you apply your ſelf to 


the Oracle, ebſerve Socrates his Rule, 76 
ask no (Queſtions, but what the Event is, 
the only material Conſideration to be clea- 
red in; they fhould be Matters of great 
Importance and Difficulty, and ſuch as are 
not capable of Reſolution, by Reaſon, ur 


Art, or any humane Methods. But if you | 


are in diſpute, whether you ought to aſft 
your Friend in diftreſs, or expoſe your 
Perſon for the Defence of your Country ; 
theſe are not Queſt ious fit to be put, be- 
cauſe they anſwer themſelves : For thoug) 
the Sacrifice be never ſo inauſpicious, 
though it ſhould portend Flight or Baniſ- 
ment, loſs of Limbs, or loſs of Life; yet 
ſtill Reaſon and Duty will tell you, That 


in deſpight of all theſe Hazards, you mult | 


uot deſert thoſe that have a right to you 
Service and Aſſiſtance. And therefore in 


this caſe you need no other Determination 


than thar memorable one, which Apollo 
gave ſo long ſince, when he thrust that 
Wretch out of his Temple, who ſuffered his 
Friend to periſh for want of help. 


COMMENT. 


Fter having given DirettioTaIoFthe under- 
ſtanding and due diſcharge of our Dot; 


to one another, and towards God ; the nex! 


thing 
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41rg ro be done, was to inform vs, What we 
»e to our ſelves. But before this could be 
nethodically undertaken, it was neceſlary to 
tke notice of a ſort of mix'd Duty, which re- 
ſpects both God and our ſelves; and this is what 
wiſes from Divination, or the conſulting of 
© Worecles. To this purpoſe he divides his Dil- 
/ HK courſe into Three Parts, and tells us upon what 
1 WY 0ccafions we onght to conſult them, with what 
/} Yoiſpolition it ſhould be done, and what uſe is to 
'* made of their Determinations, 

He begins with the Second of theſe, thinking it 
zerhaps the Firſt, both in Conſequence,and in Or- 
© Kr of Nature; and tells us, That the Mind ſhould 
Y reſerve ſuch a firm and even Temper upon theſe 
8, MY vccafions, as neither ro bring any Deſires, nor 
he Wy Averiions along with it: For at this rate 
et Mic would be impollible ro come without great 
anxiety and diſorder, If our Deſires are eager, 
a re(hall be afraid of hearing that what we wiſh 

willnot. come to paſs; and if our Averſions arg 
riolent, we ſhall be in no leſs concern to be told, 
mm YThzc what we fear moſt, ſhall certainly happen 
100 Fo us. Bur the Queſtion is, What courſe we 
lio Yall take ro throw off itheſe Paſſions, and poſſeſs 
hat Mour ſelves with that Indifference ? To that he 
js M'ifplies, 1 hat the Confideration of thuſe Things 
Keenquire abont will be ableto citect it: For we 
iced only reflect, T hat they are external Acci- 
cents, and Things ont of our Power; for no 
nan is ſo ſenflets as to conſult an Oracle upon the 
Lrents of thoſe, which his own Choice muſt de- 
der- Ytermine. Who ever enquired at a Shrine, Whe= 
Jut7 Yiter he ought ro regulate his Inclinations and A- 
nes" Yrerſions, to reduce them within juſt bounds, or 
hing Dd 2 *© 
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to fix them upon fir and worthy Objects? The 
Queries uſuallyspur, are quite of another ſtrain; 
Wuether a Voyage ſhall be proſperous ? Whe-. 
ther it be adviſable to marry? Whether the pur- 
chaſing ſuch a parcel of Land would turn to 
good account ? And theſe being ſuch things as 
we our ſelves are not made Maſters of by Nz- 
ture, 'tis plain, our Deſires and our Averſiors 
ought not to have any concern in the Divination. 
The only thing we want to be farisfied in, is 
ſome particular Event ; this is the Scothſayer's 
Work, and out of the compaſs of our own 
Knowledge : But the Quality of that Event we 
know as well as he. For Piiloſophy hath allu- 
red us, That none of thoſe matters which are out 
of our own power, can be in themſelves good or 
evil; and by conſequence no proper Object of our 
Inclination or Averſion. 

Beſides, They that are $kilPd in thele Myſteries, 
have a Notion, That an extream Paſſion and 
Concern in the Perſon that applies ro the Oracle, 
diſturbs the whole method of Divination,and con- 
ſounds the Omen. So that this Calmneſs will be of 
advantage in that reſpect too,and you will eſcape 
all immoderate ſollicitude, when you remember, 
that be the Accident whatever it will, you have 
it ſtill in your power to convert it to your own 
Benefit; and the more diſaſtrous, ſo much the 
more beneficial ſtil] will a prudent management 
render it to you : And therefore come boldly (lays 
he) and caſt aſide vain Fears and unneceſlary 
—_— when you profeſs to atkh Connſel of tht 
Coas, 
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From that Expreſlion, he takes occaiion to 
inform Men what is their Duty to the Gods in 
theſe Caſes 3 namely, That when we have asked 
their Advice, we ſhould be ſure to take it + For 
he that conſults God himſelf, and yer retuſes to 
(ollow his Advice ; Whom will that Mat be di- 
reted by £ And indeed, there is not any more 

obable nor more frequent ground for our 
Stiffneſs and Diſobedience, than the Prepolleſli- 
ons we lie under, and the ſtrong, Byaſs of our 
own Inclinations and Averſions. $9 that from 
hence we have diſcovered ore advantage more, of 
zpproaching the Deity with a diſpaſſionate and 
unprejudiced Mind : For this will not only de- 
liver us from all thoſe Anxieties and Fears, 10 1n- 
convenient and ſo hazardous upon ſuch occaſions ; 
but it will alſo diſpoſe us exceedingly to a ready 
Compliance, and leave us free torelign our ſelves 
entirely to be governed by the Will and DireCtt- 
ons of God. 

The next Enquiry tie goes upon, Concerns 
thoſe things which are the proper Objetts of 
Divination 3 and theſe he cCeclares to be ſuch 
only whoſe End is perfeCtly dark and unknown, 
that nothing but the Event it elf can give us 
any light into it; things ſo purely accidental, 
that no humane Prudence, no Rules of any par- 
ticular Art, no helps of Experience ard long Ob- 
rvation, can enable us to pronounce what they 
ſhall be. 

Thus much is agreeable to Reaſon and com- 
non Senſe; for no body conſults an Oracle, 
whether ic be fit fora Man to ear 20d Drins, or 
Sleep, becauſe Nature teaches us the neceſlity of 
lieſe Refreſhments, and we cannot poſlibly {:6- 
Dd 3 {1 
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ft without them : Nor whether it be adviſahlc 
for a Man to improve in Wildom, and lead x 
vertuous Life; for every wiſe and good Man 


ſces and feels the advantage of doing ſo. Nor / 


does he deſire the Prophet to reſolve him what 
ſort of Houſe he ſhall build ; becauſe this is the 
Buſineſs of a Surveyer, and his Schemes and Mo. 
dels are drawn by Rule and Art. Nor does th: 
Farmer deſire to be farished, whether +Þ- 91)! 
ſow his Corn, cr not ; ior £1 15 * £11 ,, abſe. 
lately neceſſary to be done. But he may per. 
haps enquire what Seaſon , or wha: rarcel of 


Land, or what furt of Grain, and which Plants? 
* will turn to beſt account ; noon Þ» ſrrmory] ſill 
(1 mean) that Experienct. ©: for: ” Natu- 
ral Cauſes, tavenot inſtructs. - things 


before, Or a Man may realotavly enouz;l4 ask, 
if it be proper to undertzke ſich a Voyage, eſpe. 
cially if the Seaſon of the Year, or any other 
Circumſtances, contribute to the rendring it hs- 
zardous for him. 

Nor would it be proper to enquire, whether 
one ſhould go abroad into the Market, or to 
Weſt minſter- Hall, or walk a turn into the Fields: 
For though it be trve, that even theſe trivial 
Undertakings are ſometimes attended with very 
ſtrange and very diſmal Conſequences, yet ge 
nerally ſpeaking, they fall out juſt as we intend, 
and deſire they ſhould. And where there is 
a very high Probability, and ſuch as is moſt 
commonly anſwered by the Event, there all Di- 
vination 1s needleſs : If it were not ſo, nothing 
in the World could be exempt from it ; for tht 
beſt concluding Reaſon, and the ſureſt Rules 0 
Arr, do nor always ſucceed right. Nature ſome- 
£1.me 
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times works out of her common courſe,and Choic® 
4 , I does frequently miſtake, and fall ſhort of wha! 
\zn Y is deſigned. Bur ſtill chere is no difficulty wor- 
thy an Oracle in theſe matters, becauſe we ought 
to reſt ſatisfied in great Probabilities, and not be 
diſturbed at the few, the very few Excepti- 
Mo. Y 995 10 the contrary z otherwiſe we ſhall be 0- 
ver-run with idle Whimkes, and ſuperſtitious 
Fears, ſuch as improve every little Accident into 
ſomewhat terrible and ominous, and wenuid 
make us utterly unactive, ard afraid ever to at- 
tempt any thing ſo long as we live. 
Y But here ariſes a Q«arie wortha little confide- 
0:1 Y ration 5 and that is, Whether the conſulting of 
Oracles concerning, matters within our own 
power, be wholly diſallowed : As for inſtance ; 
 Y What Opinion we ought to entertain of the Soul? 
he Whether it be mortal, or immortal ? And, Whe- 
ther we ſhould apply our felves to ſuch a parti- 
1, © cular Maſter, or not? And che reafon of this 
doubt is, Becauſe ſeveral of the Ancients ſeem to 
have conſulted the Gods about ſame Difficulties 
in Nature; and yet the irnaking ſuch or ſuch a 
4;:Y Judgment of Things, is our own (proper act, 
20d confeſſed to be one of thoſe Things that come 


- within the compaſs of our Will. 

ce) Now | muſt needs ſay, with ſubmiſſion, That 
nd, whatever is attainable by Reafon and Logical 
- zY Demonſtration, ought to be learn'd that way; 


1oſtY for this will give us a clear and undoubted per- 
n;.4 ception, and the diſcovery of Effects from their 
Cauſes, is the true ſcientifical Knowledge; it 
the leaves no Doubt behind ir , but fatishes our 
ſelves, and enables vs to inſtruct and convince 
me %thers. Now an allurance from Diviuc Telti- 
bd 4 Wolys 
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mony, that the Soul is immortal, may give uz 
a firm belief of the thing, and we ſhould do il], 
and unreaſonably, in refuſing Credit to ſuch a 
Teſtimony ; but ſtill this is only Faith, and 
differs very much from Science. And if God 
vouchſafe to communicate to any Man the Know- 
ledge of Natural Cauſes by immediate Revel:- 
tion; this is to be look'd upon as an extraordi. 
nary Favour, a ſpecial Caſe, and ſuch as falls not 
under the common Rules of Divination, nor to 
be depended upon from it : For the primary 
Talent, and proper Object of this, is only to 
inſtru Men in ſuch uncertain Events of humane 
Actions, as no Art or Conſideration can bring 
them to any certain Knowledge of. And though 
ſome Perſons have addreſs'd to Oracles for My- 
ſteries in Nature, yet there were but very few 
that did ſo, and thoſe none of the moſt eminent 
Reputation for Philoſophy neither ; but ſach as 
contented themſelves with credible Teſtimonies, 
and choſe rather to take Things upon Truſt, than 
to be at the trouble of attaining to a demonſtra- 
tive Evidence : Whereas God ſeems plainly to 
have deſigned to have made this the Soul's own 
Work; and by infuſing into us a Principle of 
Liberty and Reaſon, to haveleft the Contempla- 
tion of our own Nature, as one of the Sabjedts 
moſt proper toemploy our own Study and Pains. 
And upon that account both Epitterus and Socrates 
before, ſeem to condemn and forbid ſuch Que- 
ſtions, as impertinent and ſuperfluous, in regard 
that the Soul is ſufficiently qualified to make 
thoſe Diſcoveries by her own Strength. 


For 
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For the ſame reaſon, you ſee, he diſapproves 
of that Q«erie, Whether a!Man ouzht to relieve 
his Friend in diſtreſs, or expoſe his Perſon in 
defence of his Country ? Becauſe right Reaſon 
cries out aloud, that theſe things muſt be done ; 
and no Hazards can be ſo formidable, as that the 
moſt certain proſpect of them ſhouid juſtifie our 
neglefting todo fo. To what purpoſe then do 
we trouble the Gods for that which hath no 
difficulty in itz and where we muſt be loſt ro 
all ſenſe, if we be not able to ſatisfie our ſelves ? 
And beſides, he gives us an inſtance wherein the 
Prophetick God declared his Diſpleaſure againſt 
One that came to have this Scruple relolved : 
For what our own Reaſon will convince us is 
fit and neceſſary to be done, we mult ſet about 
it without more ado ; and not raiſe idle Doubts, 
or frame frivolous Excuſes, thongh we are ſatis- 
fied, that the performance of it would coſt us 
our Fortunes, or our Lives. And though this 
may ſeem a Hardſhip, yet it is back'd with this 
invincible Argument, That Vertue is our own 
proper Good, and ought to be dearer to us than 
our Bodies, or our Eſtates, which in compariſon 
of our Souls, bear but a diſtant Relation to 
vs. 

After this Argument, intimating, That our 
Duty ought to be diſcharged, even 2t the ex- 
pence of the greateſt Sufferings and Dangers, 
he introduces a God, conhrming this Opinion 
by his own practice z and expeiling that Miſ- 
creant out of his Temple, who did rot relieve 
his Friend, but ſuffered him to be murdered, 
that he might ſave himſelf. The Story in ſhort 
is thus: Two Perſons upon their - Journey to 
Delphos, 
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Delphos, were ſet upon by Thieves ; while one 
of theſe was no farther ſollicitous than to make 
his own eſcape, the other was killed. The Sur- 
viver continued his Travels ; and when he came 
to the Oracle, the God rejCted his Addreſs, ex- 
pelled him the Temple, and reproached his 
Cowardice and baſe Deſertion of his Friend, in 
this following manner : 


Do not, preſumptuons Wretch , theſe Rites 
prophane, : 

Nor with polluted Gifts our Altar ſtain : 

Nor _ Fears, and threatwing Fate pre- 
tend ; 

Falſe to thy God, thy Honour , and th 
Friend. 

Theſe claim thy Blood in any danger near, 

And muſt condemn that baſe and guilty 
Fear, 

Which of a Coward made a treacherons 
Marderer. 

FHenceforth dare to be juſt and brave: fo 
know, 

Fe that declines t0 ward at, gives the 
Blow. 


Now though 1t is plain that this Perſon, would 
he never ſo fain, yet poſſibly he might not have 
been able to ſave his Fellow- Traveller's Life ; 
yet that Uncertainty did by no means diſpenſe 
with him for not attempting it : His Inclination 
and Endeavour ſhould not have been wanting, 
though 
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thongh that Relief he intended had been never 
ſo unſucceſsful ; nay, though it had involved him- 
ſelf in the ſame Fate. That then which rendred 
him unworthy to approach the Shrine of Apollo, 
was the Diſpoſition of his Mindz which prevail'd 
upon him to betray his Friend, and ſacrifice that 
Life which he ought to have defended, in tender- 
neſs to that which he ought to have expoſed. 

And that this is the true ſtate of the Caſe, is 
no leſs evident from another Inſtance of two 
Perſons, who were likewiſe beſet with Thieves : 
Theſe had got one of them at an Advantage ; 
and whilſt the other darts at the Rogue, he miſ- 
ſed his Aim, and killed his own Friend. When 
he came to the Oracle, he durſt not approach, 
as having Blood upon him; but the God juſti- 
fied his Action, cleared him of the Scruple he 
lay under, and gave him this following kind 
Invitation : 


Approach , brave Man, the Gods are Juſt 
and Kind ; 

They only hate a baſe and murd rous Mind ; 

Thy ſlaughter d Friend to Vs for Juſtice 
cries, 

And his expiring Groans have pierc'd the 
Skies : 

Tet not for Vengeance, but Rewards they 
fae ; 

Reward ro Courage, and to Friendſhip due. 

That Zeal, which Death and Danger did 
diſdain, 

A diſobedient Weapon cannet ſtain : 

Pots 


- 
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Spotleſs thy Hand, and generous thy De- 


gn 
The Guilt miſguiding Fate's, the Glory; 


hine, 


Now if by the ſhedding this Blood, he did not only 
contraCt no Pollution at all, bat was more pure, 
and recommended by it to the Acceptance of the 
Deity, becauſe he intended well, thongh it was 
his Misfortune that the Event was ſo very Tra- 
gical, ſo exceeding contrary to his Intention; 
then it is very plain , that Men's Vertues and Vi- 
ces are not to be meaſured by Succeſs, or by 
the Aftions themſelves, but by their innocent 
Intentions, honeſt Deſires, and the Sincerity of 
their own Hearts. 

One Caution I think neceſſary to be addcd 
here, for the better underſtanding of our Au- 
thor; which is, That we are to conſider 
what fort of Perſons theſe things are addreſſed 
to. Now thoſe which 1 have [aſt explained, 
and ſeveral of thoſe which follow afterwards, 
are adapted particularly to a middle fort of 
Men, ſuch as are neither utterly ignorant of Phi- 
loſophy, nor abſolutely Maſters of it ; but have 
applied themſelves to the ſtudy of it for ſome 
time, and made tolerable advances towards Per- 
feCtion, though they have not yet attained to it. 
And this is ſufficiently intimated to vs, by the 
frequent repetition of thoſe Words (Jf you have 
any Philoſophy) upon every occaſion, 
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GHAP. XL 


Conſider with your ſelf ſeriouſly, what Fi- 
gure is moſt fit for you to make in the 
World ; and then fix upon a Method and 
Rule in order hereunto; which be ſure 
to obſerve nicely, both at home alone, and 
abroad in Company. 


CH AP. XLL 


Let one of your Principal Rules be Silence ; 
and when you diſcourſe, confine your 
ſelf to ſuch Subjeits as are neceſſary, and 
expreſs your ſence in as few Words as you 
can. But if an Opportunity happens, as 
ſometimes perhaps it will, that makes it 
ſeaſonable for you to ſtart the Diſcourſe, 
let it not be upon any of the common To- 
pighs of Talk, ſuch as Plays, or Horſe- 
Races, or Fencers, or Faſhions, or Meats, 
or Wines, or Entertainments ; which the 
generality of the World uſe to make the 
Subjett of their Converſation. But above 
all things take care not to talk of other 
People , neither ſo as to cenſure their 
Condutt, nor to be laviſh in their Com« 
mendation, nor to make inviaious Compas» 
riſons between one and another. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. ALI 


Whenever you happen into Company, where 
you have Authority and Influence enough 
to do it, try to change the Diſcourſe, and 
bring it to becoming Subjetls : But if you 
are among, People of another Temper, and 
ſach as will not endure Reſtraint or Re- 
proof, then hold your own Tongue. 


COMMENT. 


H E Duties owing to a Man's ſelf, 

are the next thing to be learn'd; and 
thoſe he begins to treat of here, adviſing his 
Proficient, (for to ſuch a one he writes now) 
to make it his firſt Care to determine with him- 
ſelf, what Figure he intends to make, and what 
Part to play upon this Theatre of the World: 
And when once that is done, the next muſt be {o 
to model all his Actions, as that. they may con- 
ſpire together to the maintaining of that Cha- 
rater. And this, he tells him, mult be kept 
conſtantly in view, that his whole Behaviour 
may be levelled at it, both in publick and in 
private, By which I ſuppoſe he means, that 
a Man ſhould be always confiitent with him- 
ſelf, and his Life a!l of a piece ; not flutua- 
ting and uncertain, like a troubled Sea, that is 
ever ebbing and flowing, as the Winds and 
Tide change : For the Circumitances of Humane 
Life are no leſs fickle than theſe ; and therefore 
we muſt fix our ſelves npon a good Bottom, 
that 
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that we may be able to ſtand the Shock, and 
the variety of them. Socrates is ſaid to have 
attained to fo great a Maſtery in this Point, 
that the Air of his Face was always the ſame ; 
and neither Pleafure and Proſperity could give 
hima more Serene and gay Countenance ; nor 
any of thoſe which the World calls Calamities 
force him into a dejetted and melancholy one ; in 
ſuch perfet Agreement was he conſtantly with 
himſelf. 

Now of all the Expedients proper for this 
Character, the firſt and moſt conſiderable which 
he recommends, is a great degree of Silence. 
For the deſign of all Moral Inſtructions is chiefly to 
confine the Soul within her own proper Sphere, 
which is the Improvement and Contemplation of 
her ſelf, and to draw her Thoughts and Aﬀe- 
ions off from the World, and the ſenſual 4 p- 
petites and Paſſions, and an inordinate Concern 
for the Body : And no One thing contributes 
more to the effecting of this, than Silence. The 
Pythagereans, you fee, were fo ſeniible of cis 
Benehr, that they impoſed a Qm2quernial Silence 
upon all that entred into their Diſcipline ; and 
thought it the moſt auſpicious Beginning they 
could pofſibly make. For as the Senſes, when 
fix'd upon External Objects, do carry the Mind 
abroad with them ;, (a plain Intimation whereof 
we have in that common Cuſtom cf Mens (hut - 
ting their Eyes, when they would think with 
greater Attention;z) ſo Speech of receſlity lets 
looſe the Mind, and ſets the Thoughts to ro- 
ving 3 and that much more indeed than any out- 
ward and ſenſible Objelt ; for there the Soul 
only cooperates with the Organ, and bears it 
Com- 
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Company ; but here ſhe is the firſt and principal 
Mover, and diCtates what the Tongue utters. 
And the only effeftual cure for this Rambling, 
is to keep it at home, by holding ones Peace, 
and not indulging it in all its Effuſions. 

Not that an Univerſal Silence is expected 
from us 3 no, nor ſo high a degree of it, as that 
the Pythagoreans required, thele are roo exalted, 
and, as the World goes, unattainable PerfeCtions. 
Burt he hath ſuited himſelf ro Mens Tempers and 
Circumſtances, and expects only ſuch as will 
conſiſt with our Infirmities, and the Aﬀairs of 
the World : Therefore he adviſes us, either to 
be ſilent, or at leaſt to ſpeak no oftner, and no 
more than is necellary ; as the anſwering to 
what is asked us, or the like, And in mentio- 
ning this Word Neceſſary, he hath given us a ve- 
ry compendious Hint, what Subjedts we ought 
to converſe upon ; ſuch as ſpecially tend to the 
promotiog of Wiſdom Ind Vertue, the improve- 
ment of the Mind, and the neceſſities of the 
animal Life. For theſe being but very few, and 
having ſomething of Subſtance and Buſineſs in 
them, not looſe, and empty, and imperti- 
nent things, do not confound the Mind with 
Levity, nor fill it with wild and extravagant 
Ideas. 

He hathalfo ordered us, even upon theſe moſt 


allowable Occaſions, to be as briet as convenient- 


ly we can. Forit is very obſervable, That thole 
who talk moſt, generally underſtand leaſt. 
There is nothing diſpoſes a Man to multitude of 
Words, ſo much as ſlight and ſuperficial Noti- 
ons of the Things he is talking of ; he does 
not know what he ſays, and that 1s the Reaſon 
12: 
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he does not know when to give over. But one 
that goes to the bottom of the Thing, and hath 
a clear and true Apprehenfion of it, will collect 
himſelf into a little Room, becauſe he will ſay 
nothing but what is material, and dire&tly ro 
the Point in hand, 


But if at any time an Occaſion of enlarging 
offer it ſelf, by which I underſtand Speaking, 


not only when you are provoked to it, but be- 
ginning ſome Diſcourſe of your own Accord. 
Though there may be a.neceſlity for diſpenſing 


with the latter\ of theſe Rules, and indulging 
your ſelf in a larger proportion of Talk ; yet be 
ſure ſtill to obſerv former, and not go out 
of the Road | have direfted you. Let your Sub- 
jeft be ſomething of Neceſlity and Uſe; ſome- 
thing that may advance the Love and PraCtice 
of Vertue, reform the Paſſions, inſtruCt the 
Underſtanding, ſuch as may miniſter Advice 
to Men in Difficulties, comfort them un- 
der Afflictions, aſliſt them in the ſearch of the 
Truth, give them a reverent Senſe of God, 
an awful Admiration of his Divine Excel- 
encies, Honourable and becoming Opinions of 
his Providence and of his readineſs to help and 
forward all thoſe in the praCtice of Vertue, who 
are careful to implore his Aid by Prayer. But 
3 for the common ridiculous Themes, ſuch as 
Fencers, and Horſe-races, and the like, or Feaſts, 
or Faſhions, Cookery, and Wines, who eats and 
drinks, and dreſſes beſt, and ſuch Stuff ; ſcorn 
the idle Prattle : For theſe Subjects are apt ta 
make a ſtrong lmpreſſion upon the Fancy, and 
ſometimes get within a Man's AﬀeCtions before 
he is aware ; they give a TinCture to his Appes 

Es rites, 
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tites, and have a very unhappy Influence upon 
all his Converſation : And tt is really no unuſual 
thing for Peoples Manners to bz formed by their 
Diſcourſe. 

But above all things, he gives us warning not 
to entertain our ſclves, and our Company with 
talking of other People ; neither fo as to call 
thetr Behaviour to Account, nor to be profuſe 
intheir Praiſes, nor free in making Compariſons 
between one Man and another, as That this Lady 
is handſomer than That, or this Man Braver, or 
Honeſter than That, or-the like. Now there 
is nothing more evident, than that this Topick 
does in a more than ordinary manner divert the 
Sorl froth its felf, and irs own Buſineſs ; for ir 
makes Men buſte, and curious, and impertinent, 
extreamly inquiſitive, and troubleſome where 
they havenothing, to do. But why ſhould this 
(y ou'll fay) do fo more han any other ? And 
what can our talking of other Men have in it 
worfe than the Subjefts mentioned before ? 

To this we may reply, Thr the Perſon to 
whom the Advice is here directed, being one 
who hath made ſome progreſs in Philoſophy, 
as not ſolikely to entertain himſelf with thoſe 
trivial Matters, 2s with ſomething that relates 
to Mznkind, and their Affairs and Actions, $0 
that tt was convenient to draw him off from 
thoſe things eſpecially, which kis own Inclina- 
nations would mo#? diſpoſe him to z and there- 
fore he adds that Empuatical Caution, But above 
*ll rhinos. 

Beſides, though it he true, That the ſame 
Aﬀections are ſtirred in us by both Diſcourſes #- 
like, (for we are infen{ibly drawn in to wm 
" alc 
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hate things and Men by talking of them) yet 
there Is one peculiar Vice attends our Conver- 
ſation, when we pretend to give Characters of 
other people; which is, That it ſtrangely 
ſwells one with Vanity and Pride, and Contempt 
of others. For whoever he be that pretends to 
ſirin Judgment upon other Mens Conduct, does 
itout of ſome imagined Excellence in himſelf, 
which he fanſies gives him a Right to arraign 
his Neighbours. And beſides, any miſtake in our 
Judgments of Men, is more inexcuſable, and 
of infinitely worſe Conſequenee than if wepro- 
nounce wrong in thoſe other trifling Matters ; 
and cherefore we ſhould be very ſparing and ten- 
der in this Point. 

To prove the Importance of this Advice yet 
more, he proceeds farther, and lays a reſtraint 
upon our Ears as well as our Tongue. And 
indeed, with good Reaſon; for our Imaginati- 
ons, and inconvenient Defires are cheriſhed by 
hearing the SubjeCts that miniſter ſuch Thoughts 
ſpoken of by others, as well as by ſpeaking of 
them our ſelves. And beſides, thoſe who give 
themſelves theſe indecent Liberties, if ſome per- 
ſon of Gravity and Authority, fit by, and do 
not check them; take advantage of his Pati- 
ence, and grow perfectly careleſs; they then 
think they have a priviledge of ſaying what they 
will, and no Shame, nor Senſe of Decency hath 
any longer power upon them. Thereiore be 
directs us, to take all the prudeng Methods we 
can, of putting a ſtop to ſuch Diſcourſe, and 
turning it to ſome other more manly and be- 
coming Topick. But becauſe this is not to be 
gone at all times, nor will every +;ompany bear 
Ee 3 6 
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ir; therefore (ſays he) if you are fallen in among 
Men of ill Tempers, no Breeding, or vicious 
Converſation, (for theſe are the perſons he calls, 
people of another Kidney) yet at leaſt diſcoun. 
tenancethem by your Silence; and preſerve your 
ſelf from Infeftion, by withdrawing from their 
Diſcourſe into your own Breaſt. 


CH AP. XLUL 


I augh tut upon few Occaſions ; and when 
you do, let it not be much, mr 


loud. 
COMMEN 7. 


A Fter the former General Precept of an even 
Temper , and Uniform Behaviour, to 
which he tells his Proficient in Philoſophy, no- 
thing will moreeffeCtually conduce, than a pru- 
dent Frugality in Diſcourſe ;z the next reſtraint 
he puts, is upon the Exceſles of Mirth, which 
are commonly expreſſed by Laughter : and per- 
haps by this of Joy, he might deſign that we 
ſhould underſtand him to extend his Rules to 
the contrary Extream of Grief too. Now Laugh- 
ter is a ſort of Evacuation, which the Mind 
gives it ſelf; a kind of Vent which it finds for 
Joy, when it is full and runs over. The very 
nature and manrer of it ſeems to ſpeak thus 
much, the ſwelling of the Lungs, the Inter- 


reptions of I» cath, and Reverberations of - 
'T, 
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Air, and that cackling noiſe; which reſembles 
the purling of Waters. All theſe betray an ex- 
traordinary Vehemence, and Emotion in the 
Soul and Body both, and confeſs plainly, That 
neither of them are then inthat ſedate and ſteady 
Temper, which Narure and Keaſon find molt 
agreeable. The ſame Inconveniences follow vup- 
on the other Extream ; and immoderate Sorrow, 
and indulged Tears give as great a thock to a 
Man's Judgment, and Conliſtence with himſelf ; 
which indeed is never to be preſerved, but by 
juſt meaſures, and a conſtant moderation in e- 
very thing. 

For this Reaſon it is, that he condemns the 
laughing upon every occaſion, as an Argument of 
ioſufterable Levity.Burt if there happens any thing 
which may juſtly provoke Langhter, as we are 
not abſolutely to decline ir, for fear we be ſuſpe- 
(ted to want this property of Humane Nature, 
and appear unreaſonably ſour and moroſe, yet 
at leaſt it muſt be allowed, That there are very 
few things in Converſation which will juſtifie 
it. A man that is eternally upon the Giggle, 
ſhews a mighty defedt of Judgment, and that 
every little occaſion of mirth is maſter of his 
Temper, when, it thus blows him up into ex- 
ceſſive Joy. Fox this reaſon it ought not to be 
frequent, nor to continue long at a time, for fo 
| underſtand his forbidding it to be much ; nor 
ſhould it be noiſy and violent, and convulſive 
but ſhev/ the Evenneſs and Government of the 
Mind, by being modeſt, and ſcarce exceeding a 
Snile, which moves the Lips a little, yet fo as 
to make no great alteration in the Face. 


Ee 3 CHAP. 
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C H A P. XLIV. 


If it be poſſible avoid Swearing altogether ; 
but if you cannot do that abſolutely, yet 
be ſure to decline it as much as you 
can, 


COMME NT. 


T HE Firſt place in this Catalogue of Duties 
which reſpect our ſelves, was due to the 
reſtraining thoſe Eruptions and Vehemencies 
of Paſſion, which give a diſturbance to the 
Quiet of our Minds, and render our Behaviour 
Irregular and Inconſiſtent. The next he aſſigns 
to 1hat wherein the Honour of 'God is con- 
cerned. 

For the very Nature of an Oath conſiſts in 
this, That it invokes Almighty God as a Witneſs, 
and introduces him as a Mediator, and a Bondſ- 
man, to undertake for our Honeſty and Truth, 
Now to make bold with God, upon every trivi- 
al Occaſion, (and few of the Aﬀairs of Man- 
kind arc any better) is to take a very unbe- 
coming Freedom, and ſuch 2s argues great want 
of Revyerence for ſo tremendous a Majeſty. Re- 
ſpeft and Duty then onght to make us decline 
an Oath, and ſo, as if we can poſſibly help it, 
rever to bind our Souls with fo Sacred an En- 
gazement at all. And a man that js duly cau- 
tious, and tender in theſe matters, would rather 
undergo ſome Trouble, or pay ſome Forfciture, 
than allow himſelf the Liberty of ſwearing. oy 
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if there be any urgent and unavoidable Neceſſity 
for doing it, as if that Teſtymmony of my Truth 
be required to reſcue my Friend, or my Re- 
lation from the Injuries of an Oppreſlor, or a 
Falſe Accuſer; or it my Country, and the Peace 
of it command this Aſſurance of my Fwelity ; 
in ſuch Caſes, and other fuch like, we: may 
take an Oath indeed ; but thea we muſt he fare 
not to proſtitute our Conſciences. For when 
once we have brought our ſelves under fa ſo- 
lemn an Obligation, and engaged God as a Wir- 
neſs and a Party in it, no Conſideration muſt 
ever prevail with us to be unfaithful to our 
Promiſe, or untrue in our Aſſertions, 
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CH AP. XLYV. 


Decline all Publick Entertainments, and mi- 
xed Companies ; but if any extraordina- 
ry occaſion call you to them, keep a ſtrid 


Guard upon your ſelf, left you be infefted ! 


* with rude and vulgar Converſation : For 
know, that though a Man be never ſo clear 


himſelf, yet by frequenting Company 


that are tainted, he will of neceſſity con- | 


tra? ſome Pollution from them. 


COMMENT. 


HE former Chapter was intended to 
give us a due and awful regard to God, 
and to check thoſe Liberties, which light 
thoughts of his Majeſty are apt to encourage in us. 
His next deſign is, to chain up that many-headed 
Monſter, Deſe; and in order hereunto, he pre- 
ſcribes Rules, and ſets Bounds co ſeveral inſtan- 
ces of it, beginning with thoſe which are moſt 
neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of Life ; and ſo pro- 


ceeding to others, that make Proviſion for the | 


Body, till at laſt he inſtances in thoſe which Na- 
ture is moſt prone to. 

And there was good reaſon here to give a par- 
ticular Advertiſement concerning Feaſts and 
large Companies, in regard there is ſo mighty a 
difference obſervable between thoſe of Philoſo- 
phers, and thoſe of common Men. The Eating 
and Drinking part, and all the Jollity, which - 
ene 
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the End and Buſineſs of moſt Invitations, Men 
of Senſe have always look'd upon as the leaſt part 
of a Feaſt : And their Meetings have been deſigned 
only for Opportunities to improve one another 
by mutual Conference, wiſe Di courſes, aſlidu- 
ous Enquiry into the Truth, and a free Com- 
munication of each others Studies and Opinions. 
This is exceeding plain, to their immortal Ho- 
nour, from thoſe admirable Pieces of Plato, and 
Xenophon, and Plutarch, and others, that go by 
the Name of their Sympoſia, and are an account 
of the Diſcourſes that paſſed, when Friends met 
to eat and drink together. But the Entertain- 
ments of the greateſt part of the World, propoſe 
nothing to themſelves but Luxury and Exceſs, 
and the gratifying Men's Palates and ſenſual a p- 
petites: They are not the Entertainment of a 
Man, but the Cramming and Gorging of a Brute, 
and moſt juſtly fall under the Reproach of an 
old Obſervation: TheT ablethat gives us Meat with- 
out Diſcourſes not ſo properly a Table as a Manger. 
A good Man therefore will be careful how he 
mingles himſelf in ſuch Meetings, and decline 
them as much as is poſſible. Bur if any extraor- 
dinary occaſion draw him abroad, ſuch as a So- 
lemn Feſtival , the Invitation of a Parent, acom- 
mon Meeting of Friends, or Relations, or Ci- 
vility and Complaiſance, where the thing cannot 
ingood Manners be refuſed ; then the next care 
is, That we keep a ſtrict gaard upon our {elves 
That we awaken our Reaſon, and cal] up all our 
Powers, that they watch the Mcrions of the 
Mind, and keep her under a ſevere Confinement, 
for fear ſhe ramble abroad,and indulge her ſelf in 
the Diverſions of the Company, and by gy 
ege- 
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degenerate into their Follies. For there is a 
ſtrange Contagion in Vice, and no Diſeaſe con- 
veys it ſelf more inſenſibly or more farally, 
than ſenſual and brutiſh Inclinations do. Who- 
ever therefore allows himſelf in the Converſati- 
on of Perſons addited to them, and grows ac- 
cuſtomed to their Vices, (for that 1 take ta be 
the meaning of frequenting them ) will ſoon 
contradt their Pollutions 3 his own Innocence and 
Purity will not be able to ſecure him. In theſe 
caſes, the leaſt touch leaves a TinCture behind 
it. And this indeed is the proper Notion of 
Pollution, the ſoiling a clean thing with an un- 
clean, and thereby caſting a Blemilh and Stain 
upon it. 
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CH AP. XLVI. 


Let Uſe and Neceſſity be the Rule of all 
the Proviſions you make for the Body. 
Chuſe you Meat and Drink, Apparel, 
Houſe, and Retinue of ſuch Kinds, and 
in ſuch proportions as will mot conduce 
to theſe Purpoſes. But as for all beyond 
this, which minifters to Vanity or Luxus 
ry, retrench and deſpiſe it. 


COMMENT. 


TH E neceſſary Supports and Conveniences 

of the Body , mult firſt be acquired, and 
then made uſe of; bur Epifterss hath inverted this 
Order ; for he gives us DireCtions for the Uſe 
of them here, and reſerves the Procuring of 
them to be treated of hereatter. 

It were a thing perhaps much to be wiſhed, 
and would make greatly for the Honour of Hu- 
mane Nature, that ſo noble a Being as the Ratio. 
nal Soul, ſhould be independent, and not ſtand 
in need of theſe outward Conveniences. But 
however, whatever Glories belong to that Soul 
conſidered in its ſelf; yet its own Immortality 
will not ſuffice in this indigent and precarious 
ſtate, where it is joined to a mortal and corru- 
ptible Body, and acts in and by it. But ſtill, 
though this Conſideration expoſes it to ſome 
wants; yet it ſhews us withal, That thoſe 
Wants are not many : For, the Body being ma 

| n- 
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Inſtrument of the Soul,can need no more than juſt 
what will qualifie it for ſervice and aCtion; this 
is the true meaſure of our Expences upon it, and 
all beyond, favours of Luxury and Extravagance, 
When the Carpenter chuſes an Axe, and ſees 
afterwards that it be kept in good order, he 
concerns himſelf no farther, than to conſider the 
Size, and the Shape, and the Sharpneſs of the 
Edge: He is not ſollicitous to have the Head 
gilded, nor the Handle ſtudded with Pearl or 
Diamonds; and the reaſon is, becauſe ſuch 
coſtly Ornaments would not only be ſuperfluous, 
but prejudicial ; they would be extreamly ridi- 
culons and ſingular too, and they would be a 
hindrance to his Tools, and render them leſs fit 
for the Uſes they were deſigned to ſerve. Juſt 
thus ought we to behave our ſelves to this Bo- 
dy of ours, this Inſtrument of our Soul, being 
eoncerned our ſelves for no other Supplies, bur 
ſuch as may contribute to the making it of con- 
ſtant uſe to us. 

That which ſhould determine our Choice in 
Meats and Drinks, ſhould be the Conſideration, 
which is moſt natural, and the moſt ready at 
hand; for thoſe that are fo, are generally the 
moſt ſimple, moſt eaſie of digeſtion; and moſt 
wholeſome : For we are to remember, that the 
Animal Life in us muſt be ſupported ; but, that 
Nature hath not made Varieties and (Quelque: 
Choſes) neceſſary to this purpoſe. And therefore 
we may very well diſpenſe with the Niceties of 
the Kirchin and Preſeryving-Room, and all the 
arts of ſtudied Luxury; for the only Buſineſs 
we have to do 1s, to repair the Decays of a Bo- 
dy that is perpetually waſting; and that this 

m3y 
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may be done at a much eaſier rate, is very plains 
from the Examples of thoſe whom neceſlitous 
Circumſtances compel to a plain and courſe 
Dietz who yet generally have more Strength, 
20d better Health, than thoſe that indulge their 
Palates and fare ſumptuouſly. This we ſhall 
ſoon be convinced of , if we do but compare 
Country-men with Courtiers, Servants with 
their Maſters, and, in general, poor People 
with rich. For Superfluities and dainty Meats, 
do but oppreſs Nature; they are treacherous 
Delights, and carry a kind of ſecret Poiſon in 
them. Hence it is that we ſee the Conſtitutions 
of men that live deliciouſly, ſo miſerably bro- 
ken ; and inſtead of good Nouriſhment, all their 
Food turns into Corruption, and ill Humours, 
Catarrhs and Vapours, and all the wretched 
Conſequences of weak Stomachs, and indigeſted 
Fumes. 

The Health therefore of the Body, and the 
preſerving it in a vigorous and active ſtate,ſhould 
preſcribe to us both for the kind and the quan- 
tity of our Diet ; otherwiſe we ſhall be but the 
worſe for the Care and Expence we are at a- 
bout itz and by a very impertinent and miſtaken 
Tenderneſs, render this Inſtrument leſs capable 
of doing the Soul Service, and perhaps too, 
quite break or wear it out the faſter. 

Now it is a very great happineſs to have 
been brought up ſparingly, and uſed to a plain 
Diet from ones Cradle ; for by this means there 
will be no ſtrife between Nature and Appetite ; 
but that which is molt for the Benefit of the. Bo- 
dy, will be likewiſe moſt agreeable to the Pa- 
late, and a Man lies under no Temptation of 
delſtroy- 
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deſtroying the one, for the ſake of gratifying 
the other, 

The fame Rule onght to take place in our 
—u1 vpn ro0; in which Socrates gave himſelf {6 
little trouble, that we are told he wore the ſame 
Clothes both in Winter and Summer. Now l 
can allow a man co indulge himſelf to degrees of 
Tenderneſs, which would make him ſeem a per. 
felt Epicnre in compariſon of Socrates ; and yet 
I ſhould think he migh! content himſelf t50, 
with wearing ſuch Linen and Woollen as our own 
Country affords, and to chinge theſe for warmth 
or coolneſs, as the Seaſons of the Year ſhall 
make ic moſt eaſe and convenient for him. But 
for foreign Vanities, and fantaſtick Dreſſes, ſach 
8S put vs upon fiſhing all the Eaſt and Weſtern 
Rivers for Pearl, and fleaing whole Foreſts for 
Forrs and Ermins, and rifling the India's for 
Silks, and exchanging ſubſtantial Gold and Sil- 
ver for the Cobwebs of Worms ; this can be 
nothing elſe but Foppery and Nonſenſe, the 
marks of a profligate Mind, and the ſcandal of 
an Age abandoned to Luxury and Madneſs. 

So again for our Houſes. Crates is ſaid to 
have ſatisfied himſelf with a Tub, though at the 
ſame time he had a very fine Wife, which would 
bave given him a fair pretence for a more ſpaci- 
ous Dwelling. This is a piece of mortification 
not required at our hands; and Epidterus is well 
conrented;we ſhould have a Houſe, and all Con- 
ventences about ir, provided that both the Pro- 
portion and the Finiſhing be contrived for Uſe, 
and not for Pomp and Exceſs. Ir is fit there 
ſhould be a decent apartment for the Men,and a- 
Other for the Females of the Family; tho? _ 
The; 
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theſe diſtinCt apartments are not abſolutely neceſ- 
ary neither, :But to talk of thirty or forty Lodg- 
ing-Rooms,of inlaid Floors, and Marble Hearths, 
of Carvings,and Paintings,and Fret-work,and dif- 
ferent apartments ſuited rothe ſeveral Months of 
the Year 3 this is not to ſupply our Neceſlity, but 
togratifie our Curioſity and Pride. And it bath 
this farther lcconvenience in it, That a man uſed 
to ſuch Things, is condemned to a perpetual un- 
eaſineſs, whenever his own Occaſions call him to 
aPlace where he cannot be equally accommoda- 
ted 3 or when the change of his Fortunes reduce 
him to a neceſlity of parting with thoſe Conve- 
niences, Which at the Expence of ſo much La- 
bour and Treaſure he hath provided for him- 
ſelf. I might add too, and that very ſeaſona- 
bly, That a Man who hath uſed himſelf to take 
delight in theſe things, cannot eſcape the folly 
and miſery of placing his Happineſs in them, 
and ſo utterly neglect the Improvement of his 
own Mind, and forget the true Felicity of Hu- 
mane Nature, And if by any misfortune (as 
indeed there are a great many that may contri- 
bute to it) he loſe theſe Enjoyments, he muſt 
conſequently be expoſed to all the Exceſles of 
Paſſion, and an impotent Mind, and imagine him- 
ſelf wretched tothe very laſt degree : Though in 
truth, to any one that eſteems things rightly, it 
will appear , that he was much more unhappy, 
and had more juſt occaſions of lamenting his own 
Condition , when in the midſt of his ſo-much- 
admired Gaiety and Splendour, 

The number of our Retinue, and uſe of our 
Servants,are ſubject ro ihe ſame Limitations ; the 
occaſion we have tor them , 2nd the proportion 
of 
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of our Eſtates: For Servants ſhould ibe always 
kept ſo, as to have enough of that which is ne- 
cellary and convenient for them; and yet be al- 
ways in Employment too : So that we muſt cut 
the middle way between the two Extreams, Idle- 
neſs and Indulgence on the one hand, and Barba- 
rity and Slavery on the other. But as for yaſt 
Crowds of Pages and Foot-men, ſuch as have 
nothing to do but to make way in the Streets, or 
to make appearance, to run before a Chair, or 
hang behind a Coach; the Maſters would do 
well to conſider, that ſo many Attendants are, in 


plain terms, bur ſo many Keepers. And ſure | 


there cannot be a greater ſlavery, than to have 
to many Eyes continually upon you ; to have 
every Motion watched , every Diſcourſe over. 
heard, no freedom or privacy left, no retire- 
ment ſafe from their Obſervation; and, in a 
word, nothing done or ſaid without their Know- 
ledge, and ſawcy Cenſures upon it and you, 
Burt beſides the inſupportable Inconvenience of 
rhem in ones own Family, they are often very 
troubleſome and injurious to others, knaviſh and 
vexatious to Tradeſmen, ſhirking our of Mar- 
kers and Shops, rude and inſolent to their Bet- 
ters, guilty of athouſand Violences2nd Affronts ; 
2nd all this upon a Conhdence of their own 
Strength, that their Maſter's Authority will pro- 
tet them, or their Fellow-Servants ſtand by 
them in their Rogueries, and be able to bear 
them out againſt all oppoſition. By theſe wic- 
ked Qualities, and their abominable Idlenels, 
they grow lewd and debanched, and are the 
worſt Enemies commonly that their Maſters 
have. Who all the while, for ' the State of 
keep» 
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keeping theſe Rake-hells about them, are forced 
to, break their own reſt, and undergo many 
Hardſhips , and ſubmit to the mean Arts of 
Flattery, and making their Court, and become 
Slaves their own ſelves, and, which is worſt of 
all, abandon the Rules of Wiſdom and Vertue. 
But if Men will be ſo fond of a profligate Life, . 
the matter is not great if they pay dear for their 
Vanity 3 and therefore let them go on, till Re- 
pentance makes them wiſer, 

As for the Philoſopher, who conforms him- 
ſelf to Epitterms his Rules, a very moderate At- 
tendance will ſerve his turn; for his Concerns 
with the World are not like to be very great, 
and he will not thiok himſelf too good to do all 
that he can in his own Perſon , without being 
troubleſome to others. So that except in caſes 
of Sickneſs, or ſome Buſineſs which he alone 
cannot poliibly diſpatch, or retirement from the 
Afairs of the World, to gain leiſure for atten- 
ding to ſome better Employment, he will have 
very little occaſion for a Servant. Thus Epi- 
ets is ſaid to have lived along time all alone, 
till at laſt he was forced to hire a Nurſe to bring 
wp a Child of a poor Friend's, whoſe extream 
Neceſſity had made him reſolved to drop the 
poor Infant, if Epifterus in Charity had not taken 
it home, and maintained it. 

After having made particular mention of the 
Neceſlaries of Humane Life, he exhorts in genc- 
ral to retrench all Superfluitics; reducing what- 
erer is ſHtotheſe two Heads, Luxury and Vani- 
ty. For indeed whenever we cxceed the Bounds 
*f Moderation in any of our Expcaces, one of 


theſe two is always the cauſe of ir. And weare 
Ft told, 
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told, that the Perſons of Immortal Renown for 
their Wiſdom and Vertue heretofore, were {o 
extreamly nice in this point, and fo careful not 
to indulge themſelves. in any thing but what was Y 4; 
abſolutely needful : That Diogenes, after having 
uſed along time to carry a Wooden-Difh in his 
Pocket to drink Water in, paſſed by one Day, 
and ſaw a poor Fellow taking up Water in the 
Palms of his Hands, and ſo drinking it ; Where. 
upon he flung away his Diſh immediately into 
the River, and ſaid he had now no farther oc- 1 
caſion for it, ſince it only ſerved for a Uſe F 
which his Hands could as well fapply with- 7 

r 

a 


Out it. 
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Abtain from Pamiliarities with Women be- 
fore Marriage, as much as poſſibly you can 
at leaſt, if you indulge your ſelf in any 
Liberties of this kind, be ſure to wrong 
no Man's Bed, nor tranſgreſs any Law. 
But how perfedt ſoever your own Chaſti- 
ty may be, let not the Conceit of this make 
you troubleſome to others that are more 
frail: And be not too laviſh either in 
reproving their Pailings, nor in Commen-* 
dation of your own Vertue. 


COMMENT, 


Bſtinence from all kind of Bodily Pleaſute 
hath this peculiar good EffeCt, that it con- 

firms and invigorates the Rational Soul, and 
by the Experience of Conqueſts gaincd by ling!e 
Atts, encourages it to exert it ſelf in new At- 
tempts, upon a Confidence that it is able to 
maſter the brutiſh and rebellious Appctites; and 
the Diſorders of thoſe Appetites are to be inb- 
dued Two ways; by waſting the Habits of 
them, and keeping from frequent Repetiti- 
ons of their ſeveral Afts; and by uſing ttem 
to ſubmit to the Diſcipline of Reaſon. , But 
the Vertue of Continence in the Pleaſures of the 
Bed, which is a Species of the former, is of fo 
much greater Benefit to the Soul, and deſerves 
to be more highly eſteemed, in proportion as 
tf 2 the 
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the Temptation is ſtronger, and the Con- 
queſt more difficult, and noble than the 
relt. 

Now, although in this Caſe Reaſon be in. 
formed and diretted by Dotctrines of Prudence 
and Morality, and alſo by poſitive Laws, ex- 
cellentiy fitted for this purpoſe ; and the Im- 
petuous Sallies of the brutiſh Inclinations are 
check'd, and held in by this means; yet many 
Inſtances make it plain, That there is another 
Method of dealing with them. The Appe- 
tites which lead us to all thoſe Enjoyments 
that Seuſe is moſt fond of, notwithſtanding they 
are natural to us, and very vehement in their 
Operations, may by good Management and Cu- 
ſtom, be reduced, and vanquiſhed by mild and 
gentle ways, and without any great Violence 
committed upon Humane Nature. Thus we ſee 
Perſons,that have habiruated themſelves toFaſting 
and Abſtemiouſneſs,find no diſturbance at all from 
the craving of their Appetites, but quite con- 
trary feel themſelves oppreſs'd and indiſpoſed, 
if they allow themſelves to eat either aboye 
their uſual Quantity, or before their uſual hour, 
And thus we find too, that Mens Ambition for 
the Olympick Crown, reſtrains all their Incli- 
nations of another kind, while they are dieting 
for the Exerciſes 3 thoughReaſon and common 
Senſe will tell us, That the unreaſonable quanti- 
ty of Meat , which they are forced to take 
to nouriſh and ſtrengthen them at ſuch times, 
muſt needs raiſe thoſe Delires, and render tie 
Sollicitations of them more importunate than 9- 
therwiſe they wonld be. And we cannot with aty 
200d Grace call that invincible, which tor the 
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ſake of a Sprig of Laurel is vanquiſh'd every 
Day. So alſo both Cuſtom and Politive Law 
have utterly forbidden, That very near Relations 
ſhould come together ; and theſe Perſons Incli- 
nations, though infuſed into them by Nature, 
yet are almoſt incapable of being moved to- 
wards one another, notwithſtanding any the moſt 
engaging Charms of either Party z and whenever 
they are ſo, we look upon it as an extreme Un- 
happineſs, and particular Judgment. And the 
Conſequence of this | take to be, That the Pal- 
hon which can very hardly be provoked in one 
caſe, might with good Care be ſuppreſs'd in a- 
nother. 

Now that ſtrit Chaſtity which is here requi- 
red before Marriage, is very reaſonable and juſt 
upon many Accounts z but it is particularly ſo 
upon this, That the Man may be upon equal 
Terms with his Wife, and give her the Satisfa- 
Qion of the ſame unblemiſhed Vertue in his own 
Perſon, which he expects to meet with in bers. 
But (ſays he) if ſome Liberties muſt be taken, 
yet keep at leaſt within the * Compals which the 
Law allows : For all beyond that is impious and 
abominable, or elſe the Law would not have 
made a Difference, aud fenced it in. Beſides, 
It argues great Impotence, and an ungovernable 
Mind, to lay all this in common, and 1s of ill 
Example, and peſtilent Conſequence 3 for it 
hardens a Man's ſelf, and emboldens others to 


I 

*Thi i to be underſtood of the Heathen Countries only 

where Simple Fornication was mnt prohibited by any Hu- 

mane Conſtitution ; but the Chriſtzan have reform: d that 
Abuſe. 
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Night not oply this, but all Laws whatſoever, 
when once the Authority that gave them SanCtion 
is violated. 

But how perfett ſoever your own Chaſtity may be, 
let not (ſays he) the Conceit of this makg you trou- 
bleſome to others that have the Misfortune of being 
move frail. And be not too laviſh, either in reproving 
their Failings, or in commending your own Vertue, 
This is very prudent and reaſonable Advice; for 
ſuch Reproaches cannot but be very harſh and 
grating, from Perſons with whom we ordinarily 
converſe; ſince we ſee how tenderly Humane 
Nature can bear Reproof, and that ſo very few 
canendure to be chidden, even by thoſe who 
have a Right to: doit, by Vertue of their Poſt 
and Authority. Now one great Reaſon, why 
even the ſofteſt Rebukes are generally ſo very 
I! reſented, I take to be this ; T hat ſolong as no 
Body tells vs of our Faults, we pleaſe our ſelves 
With an Opinion, that they are concealed from 
all the World, and by degrees come to think no- 
thing a Fault that is not known. And this again 
proceeds from a baſe principle of Hypocriſie and 
Oltentation : which makes the Opinion of the 
World a Rule for our own Judgment of our 
ſelves; and if we can but approve our ſelves to 
cther Men, we are not much concerned whether 
wecan do it or no, to the Truth ; that is, to God, 
and ro our own Conſciences, 

But it the Perſon that reproves us, do not 
only take off the Veil from us, but put it up- 
on himiclf; and while he is expoſing our Faults, 
exalt and proclaim his ow n Vertues, this aggra- 
vates the provocation yet more : For at this 
12tc he inſults over us like a Conquerer, 2nd up- 
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braids our Weakneſles, and makes the Compa- 
riſoa, only that we may look a great deal leſs, 
and ſerve as Foiles for his Merit. And what can 
be more unequal than this, that our Competitor 
ſhould be our Judge ? 

Beſides, ſuch haughty Rebukes and invidious 
Compariſons, are not only injurious to the per- 
ſon deſigned to be leſſened by them, bur even to 
the Author himſelf; for they ſwell his Mind 
with Pride, and confirm him in his Inſolence 
and Vain glory ; they corrupt all his Reproofs, 
and incline him to correct other mens Miſcarria- 
ges, not io much out of any deſire to reform 
them, as to raiſe his own Reputation by ſinking 
that of others : And he wbo hath once diſcove- 
red ſuch baſe indire&t Deſigns, muſt never ex- 
pet to have his Reproofs heard with any Pas» 
tience, or to work any Good by them : For he 
gives a man the faireſt Opportunity in the 
World to excuſe his Folly, by laying hold on 
the odious Compariſon. And if he can but re- 
turn this Anſwer, That leſs i expelted from him, 
He for his part is no Philoſopher 7, and therefore his 
Failings are no great Matters, he thinks his Repro- 
ver effeCtually ſilenced, and himlelt ſufficiently 
yindicated, 
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CH A P. XLVII. 


If you happen to be told at any time, That 
' another Perſon hath ſpoken ill of you, 
never trouble your ſelf to confute the Res 
port, or excuje the thing; but rather 
put all up with this Reply; That you have 
ſeveral other Faults beſides that, and if 
he had known you more, he would have 


ſpoke worſe. 
COMMENT. 


* fe ſeems directed more particularly againſt 
Anger, a Paſſion that never feels it ſelf 
more ealie to be provoked, than upon the 
News of our being ſlandered and miſrepreſented. 
But beſides, it is likewiſe a Check to Ambition 
and Vain-glory, The Two great Fomenters of 
Laat Paſſion. | 
"" But it may very well ſeem ſtrange, that he 
ſhould advite us here not to juſtifie our ſelves, 
and make a Man the Publiſher of kis own Follies 
and Misfortuncs, by ſo frank an Acknowledg- 
ment, That he hath ſeveral other Faults beſides 
that particular one which is laid to his Charge. 
You may call this Moderation and Temper, 
but it ſecms to be a. very great Extreme, and 
more Aﬀectation than Evenneſs of Spirit. 
+ +To this Objeftion we may ſay, That the 
TIireCtion is a£rceable enough to the main de- 
4gn of the Author in this place 3 which is, To 
wean 
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wean the Soul from what ſhe is moſt fond of, to 
draw her off from the World, and all that can 
engage her AﬀeCtions there, and to make the Im- 
provement of the Mind, and the Teſtimony of 
ones own Breaſt, the ſole End and Buſineſs of our 
Lives. Now when a man is extremely ſollicitous 
$o be cleared, and cannot reſt ſatisfied in the Ap- 
probation of his own Conſcience and throw him- 
ſelf upon an Appeal tothe Judgment of God, to 
whom all hearts are open,and every aCtion known; 
this man, I ſay, plainly ſhews a ſtrong deſire to 
recommend himſelf to the good Opinion of the 
World : And the Effect of ſuch a Deſire will be, 
That if he can impoſe upon the World with falſe 
Pretences, he will be ſatisfhed with the deceitful 
Appearance of Vertue too, and perſwade himſelf 
of his Innocence ; becauſe thoſe Judges to whoſe 
Sentence he refers his Actions, think him fo, 
and are able to urge nothing to the contrary. 
But now 3 when a man is got above the Cenſure 
of the World, and ſcorns to make that a Rule 
for his Behaviour, he is under no Temptation 
of partiality to himſelf, but ſees his own Faults, 
and-ſtards condemned by the Teſtimony of his 
own mind againſt him. 
Now the accuſing ones own ſelf, and owning 
other Fanlts beſides what the World lays to our 
Charge, ſtrikes at the very Root of Oſtentation 
ard Vain-glory. And indeed it is neceſſary ſome- 
thing ſhould do ſo, for this is a prevailing Paſ- 
ſion, rivetted cloſe into the Soul, ſo intricately 
faſtned and intangled there, that it fixes it ſelf 
while we endeavour to pluck it up ;z and even 
thoſe Aftions wherein we induſtriouſly avoid 
| Vain- 
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Vain-glory, are very often ftrongly tindtgred 
with, and chiefly owing to it. 

It hath alſo one conſiderable advantage aboye 
other Paſſions ; which is, That its Viciouſneſs and 
Deformity lies concealed longer than any elſe, 
and deceives us witha Colour of Vercue, becauſe 
it is by Vertuous Aftions only that we hope 
for Reputation z not conſidering in the mean 
while, That this very courting of Applauſe ſul. 
lies the moſt commendable Aftions, and robs 
them of all pretenſion to Vertue, becauſe we do 
not make that our principal End, nor chooſe 
the Good for its own ſake, but for the Credit and 
Honour it willderive upon us. For it is plain, 
That the Mark we aim at is Glory and Commen. 
dation, and the Good we apply our ſelves to, is 
not the Effet of Choice but Necelſlity ; and thus 
many of us would not be Juſt (for inſtance) 
but only that there isno way to get the good O-. 
pinion of the World without it. 

There is this to be ſaid farther in its excuſe, 
That this Paſſion ſeems to be extremely uſeful 
for the qualifying of ſeveral others. For we are 
content to undergo many ſharp Conflits with 
our ſelves, and deny ſeveral Inclinations and En- 
joyments upon this account; and as it isa reſtraint 
to our Vices, ſo is it likewiſe a powerful Incentive 
and Spur to Vertue ; it puts us upon engaging in 
many difficult Encounters, reconciles us to Au- 
ſterities and Mortifications, and impoſes Tasks, 
which though performed with great Alacrity up- 
on this account, would otherwiſe ſeem ſevere 
and inſupportable Puniſhments. 


For 
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For this Reaſon Ambition and Defire of Ap- 
plauſe is very ſignificantly termed the inmoſt 
Garment of the Soul, as that which ſticks clo- 
ſeſt ro it of all Paſſions whatſoever ; becauſe, 
when we have ſtript our ſclves of the reſt, 
yet this is ſtill retained, and in truth the reſt 
are many times laid aſide for the ſake of this, 
At leaſt they appear to be ſo; for to ſpeak 
ſtrictly, this is all but Appearance, and Hypocri- 
lie ; nor does this Paſſion in reality make the 
Soul abandon Vice; forit only puts a Reltraint 
upon the outward att, without any effeQtual 
Reformation of the mind, or correCting the in- 
ward motions to Wickedneſs. Thus we find, 
that thoſe very Perſons who, to preſerve their 
Reputation, abſtain from groſs and ſcandalous 
Lewdneſs, do yet without any remorſe in- 
dulge themſelves in unſeen Liberties, and looſe 
Imaginations. So that upon the whole matter, 
men are not one whit the better, but the worſe 
upon this account ; for there are not any vicious 
Deſires reclaimed by it; and the abſtaining 
from the open Gratification of thoſe Deſires, 
blows them up with a falle Opinion of Ver» 
tue, and adds to their Vanity ten times more, 

It ſeems, I confeſs, capable of doing ſome 
Service to young men, whoſe Paſlions ride high 3 
by curbing the Exorbitancies, which Youth, 
through the Heat and Raſhneſs of that Age, 
is ſo exceeding apt to fly out into; but when 
thoſe importunate Solicitations wear off,and men 
grow into cooler Reaſon, no Quality of the mind 
can be njore dangerous and deftruCtive. For it 
abſolutely ruins all Vertue, by ſeducing the Soul 


to baſe Principles, it makes the Opinion of the 
World 
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World the chief end of Action, and lays more 


ſtreſs upon recommending ones ſelf to others, 


than upon Satisf2&ion and Teſtimony of his 
own Conſcience z it propoſes Good, to us, as 
eligible, not for any Intrinſick Excellence of its 
own, but for the Honour and Fame conſequent 
to the doing of it : So that in ſhort we never 
really chooſe Good ; not Good I mean, confi. 
dered as ſuch, becauſe we do not chooſe it for 
its own fake. 

Nor is this only a dangerous Vice, but a moſt 
extravagantly ridiculous one too, and ſuch as 
expoſes all that are tainted with it, toone moſt 
abſurd and inconſiſtent Folly : For men of this 
Temper commonly value themſelves, and deſpiſe 
others extremely ; and yet at the ſame time 
do they court, and flatter,and fear them, and pin 
all their Happineſs, and all their Expectation 
upon theſe very Wretches whom they think fo 
deſpicable. 

Now nothing can cure this extravagant and 
laviſh Paſſion, ſo effeftually as Moderation 
an evenneſs of Mind, and a frank acknowledg- 
ment of our own Faults and Failings. And 
yet even this hath ſome hazard in it too ; for 
affefted Humility is the greateſt Pride, and 
without due Caution , and prudent Care, we 
ſhall fall into the very danger we would a- 
void, and become Vain-glorious even in the Accu- 
fations of our ſelves. Many men know, that to 
leſſen themſelves in their own Expreſſions, is 
to beſpeak the Commendation of others by a ly 
and a ſurer way. But this Temper recom- 
mended by Epitterss muſt be. ſincere, free from 
un- 
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underhand Trickings, and indire& Ends. And 
indeed he recommends it upon very good 
Grounds ; for it is eaſfie to perceive, That if 
Fate ſhould ſo order the matter, as that our 
Vertues and Advantages ſhould be known to 
our ſelves alone; and our Follies and Defects 
publiſhed to all the World, there would pre- 
ſently be an end of all Vain-glory : and wbat- 
ever Good we do, we ſhould be invited to it 
for its own ſake, when there could be no Pro- 


ſpect of Applauſe to tempt us. 
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CHAP. XLIX. 


It is-by no means convenient that you ſhould 
frequent the Theatres ; but if any occaſion 
happen to call you thither , diſcover ng 
concern but for your ſelf alone. That is, 
do not wiſh the Succeſs any other than it 
is, or that the Vittory ſhould fall on any 
Perſon, except him that gains it. For 
this will keep your Mind free and diſey- 
gaged. Let your Behaviour there be eafie 
and ſedate, not betraying any Tranſport 
of the Mind, by Shouting or loud Laughs 
rer, or long and vehement Emotions. So 
again, when the Play is over, do not dif- 
courſe much of what you ſaw there, nor en- 
large upon things for which you are never 
the better : For if you do, this plainly im- 
plies, that the Entertainment hath got 
within you, and that you admired, and 
were highly pleaſed with it. 


COMMEN 7. 


"HE ſenſual and brutiſh Appetites, are not 
confined to ſuch Objefts only as our Touch 

and Taſte areemployed in, but extend themſelves 
likewiſe tothoſe that entertain our Sight and our 
Hearing : And what fart of Behaviour and Dif. 
poſition will become us with reſpect to theſe, 


he tells us here, by laying down this Rule : That 
| if 
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iris by mo means meteſſary or convenient to frequent 
 abek Theres He might have ſaid j = 
Tha it is abſolutely neceflary, and highly ex- 
pediene not to frequent them; for in truth ſuch 
Places leave a ſtrong Infeftion,, and make the 
whole Life of thoſe that uſe them to become 
Theatrical, all Show and Farmality. 

But there' may fomerimes an occaſion fall out, 
is which a Man cannot, without injury to him- 
ſelf or his Character, refute appeariag there ; 
2s, either upon forme Publick Feſtival, which 
theſe Entertainments are defign'd to Honour,and 
make more ſolern 5 or in compliance with the 
Caſtoms of the World ; or at the requeſt of 
Friehds; (for it looks ſour and morole to be 
fognlar, and decline. the received. Practices.af 
Mankind 3 Y or we'may be envited thither,. only 
to make an Experiment upon our own; felves, 
2 having a mind to be ſatisfied what Improve- 
ments we have made, and how differently we 
are affeCted with theſe mattersat different times. 
If therefore any of theſe, or any other reaſonable 
Cauſe bring us to che Theatre, we muſt. be ſure 
to call up all our Vigilance, to collect our ſelves, 
and/not let our Paſſions get looſe ;, but be ſolli- 
citous only for the Peace and: Evenneſs of our 
own Mind, and perfectly indifferent. where the 
Succeſs of the Combat lights: For we are to 
remember, that all theſe are things foreign, and 
without us, and coniequently ſuch as: our De- 
fires and Averſions ought by no means to faſten 
upon. 

This inward Tranquility, is what Epicters 
expects our outward Air and Behaviour ſhould 
ſhew-: That our Mien and Countenance —— 
an 
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and compoſed, yet eafie and good-natured toa, 


ſach as may expreſs Gravity without Sullenneſs, 
and Mirth without Levity : Not making our 
ſelves troubleſome and ridiculous, either by loud 
Acclamations and Applauſes at what is well 
performed, or by burſting out into loud and ex. 
ceſlive Laughter at any comical Paſſages that 
come before us; but commending the one ſort 
with Judgment and Moderation, and approving 
the other with aſilent Smile, 

When the Sight is over, there is a farther 
care to be taken, Not to diſcourſe largely upon any 
thing we have been entertained with there ;, as conſi- 
dering, that theſe matters contribute not at all to 
the making a Man wiſer or better. And ſince they 
are in no degree inſtructive, or reforming, a 
Man ought not to think them worthy to be 
the ſubje&t of his Diſcourſe. Now indeed Epi- 
fFetns this Caution here, of not diſcourſing much 
upon Things for which we are never the better, 
may bear ſomething different Interpretations : 
For he may either intend it of all Things re- 
lating to theſe Publick Entertainments, the Suc- 
ceſſes of the Gladiators,and every Event which is 
there preſented to us; and that 'a Man cannot 
poſſibly be edified by ralking upon ſich Subjects 
as theſe : Or elſe he may only cut off ſome par- 
ticular parts of onr Diſcourſe upon theſe Sub- 
jefts, and adviſe us when we do make them the 
matter of our Talk, that we ſhould ſay no more 
upon theſe occaſions, than what -may ſome way 
conduce to the correCting of Manners, and ma- 
king us wiſer, And ſuch Topicks particularly 
are thoſe that make Obſervations upon Men's 


Behaviour, and condemn all ſuch indecent and 
irre 
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irregular Geſtures, as 'plainly diſcover that the 
Mind 1$ pot in due temper. But to run out, and 
enlarge extravagantly upon what hath paſled, is 
a manifeſt Indication, that our Minds were too 
much affected with it; and that it appeared to 
be great, and juſt matter of admiration to usz 
all which is'very unworthy a Philoſopher, and 2 
Detect peculiar to little and vulgar Souls. 


CHAP, L 


Be not fond of gorug to every body's Rehear- 
fals ; but when you do, be ſure to preſerve 
a grave and ſedate Temper ; but do not 
run into the other Extream- neither, of 
rude and unmannerly Moroſeneſs. 


COMMENT. 


& þ HE next thing he gives DireCtion in, 1s, 
4 thoſe Publick Rehearſals which the Preten- 
ders to Oratory and Poetry ule to make, meerly 
for Oſtentation, and to proclaim their own Elo- 
quence. i The Subjects of theſe Rehearfals were 
various.; - ſometimes a Panegyrick upon ſome 
great Prince, or General, or Stateſman ; ſome- 
times they were Politick Harangues; ſom:times 
a fine Deſcription of a City, or Country ; ſome- 
times the diſcuſſing a point of ,Law, or the like. 
Now ſuch as theſe, which propoſe nothing far- 
ther to themſelves but Vanicy and Oſtentation, 


and have no concern with Vertue, or any thing 
Gg that 
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that is properly ours; he adviſes us not to be 
forward in trequenting, nor indeed ever to ar- 
tend them at all, without ſome good Reſon 
that may juſtifie ofr coming to them. For it 
may very often happen, that this will be expe- 
&ed from you, either as a Teſtimony of your 
Friendſhip to the Compoſer, or a Mark of Re- 


ſpeCt due to the Great Man, who is his Theme ;, 


or upon ſome other account, which Civility and 


Good-Breeding may make neceſſary. And in» 


deed theſe Compliances are ſometimes of great 
Uſe, and have good EffeCt, to take off the edze 
of that Envy and Spight with which all People 
are natnrally perſecured , who recede from the 
common way oft livipg, and do nor do as the 
World does. | 

Since then you muſt in all likelihood be there 
ſometimes, the next point to be gained 15 a due 
and decent management of your ſelf upon thelc 
occaſions. And this will beſt be done by a grave 
and compoſed Temper z yet not fo ſevere as to 
be rude and troubleſome. Your Gravity mult 
ſhew ir felf in commending Things as they de- 
ſerve, ſoas neither to be unſeaſonable, nor im- 
moderate and laviſh in your Praiſe. Your com- 
poſed Temper will keep you orderly and quiet ; 
it will prevent al} irregular Motion and loud Ap- 
plauſe, and impertinent Interruptions z and con- 
tinue the ſime modeſt, decent Air, without thoſe 
fadden and vehement alterations, both in Body 
and Mind, and Mien, which are but roo frequent 
in ſuch caſes. Your Eaſineſs muſt he preſer- 
ved too all this while, that you may avoid the 
Indecency of being over-thoughtful, and ſeen 
ng nos to attend, By this alſo you will wm 
16m 
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from a ſullen and affe&ed Silence ; and when 
T hings are well ſaid, willgnot grudge them 
their due Commendatfon ; it will prevent all 
peevith Cenſures and malicious Criticiſms, and 
that unbred roughneſs which calls out to the 
Poet, and reproaches him with Falſhood and 
Flattery, or a dull Thought, or flat and im- 
proper Expreſſions. In ſhort, the Eaſineſs and 
Complacency expected from you, will conſiſt in 
ſuch Candour and Good-nature, as ſeems plea- 
ſed with the Eloquence of the Rehearſer , and 
the Merit of the Perſon commended , and con- 
gratulated both freely when they deſerve it, 
without any mixture of Envy or DetraCtion. 


_ ttt 


CHAP. LL 


When you are engaged in Buſineſs with any 
Perſon, but eſpecially if it be a Man of 
Quality and Power , confider with your 
ſelf how Socrates and Zeno jwould have 
behaved themſelves upon this occaſion, aud 
then you will never be at a loſs, how to 
munage your Afﬀair with decency, and to 
advantage. | 


COMMENT, 


PEEING Perſons make their own Itn- 
provement the main Bulineſs of their Lives, 
and conſequently meddle not with any but them- 
ſelves; ſo that they are very ſeldom troubled 
Gg 2 with 
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with attendance and application to Great Men, 
Before Perſons fo unpractifed therefore, he fets 
Socrates and Zeno for Patterns, that-by taking 
our meaſures trom their Vertnes and Demeanour, 
we may be able to manage fo nice a poiht of hu- 
mane Converſation; and conlider , that theſe 


excellent Perfons when rhey addrels'd ro Autho-' 


rity and Greatneſs, did not put on a ſtiff Forma- 


lity and diſſembled\Reſpe@; bur ſhewed a true- 


and genuine Noblefieſs of Soul, agreeable to the 
Tenour of their whole Lives; and this too ſuch 
as was the Reſult-of Philoſophy and Prudence, 
and not the Effet of Infolence and Vanity : Thar 
this kept them-in a due Moderation and Deco- 
rum ; between a ſubmiſſive Cringing, and a ſau- 
I p—— — "mm 
The ſame temper will preyent any ſuch mean 
and abje&t Awe for the Eminence of Men's Stati- 
on, as ſhould betray us into Flattery, and pre- 
vail with us to complement their Failings;' and 
commend their Vices; 2nd yet it will .not fuſfer 
us to preſume npon our own Authority and Wil- 
dom neither, or. fo far tq forget Decency aid 
Good.Manners, as. to reproach and.rip. up thoſe 
Vices in rude and opprobrious Language. {lt 
teaches us the ſofteſt and moſt gentle merhogs of 
Reproof; and adviſes; firſt, to allow what they 
have done well, its due Praiſes, and fo to make 
way for juſt and neceſſary Rebukes. Thus ſweet- 
ning the leſs-palatable part of our Diſcourſe, 
with what we know hath an agreeable re- 
liſh, as Phyſicians wrap up bitter Pills in Honey, 
ro make them go down the more glibly. 'And 
when we mult at laſt proceed ro this moſt un- 
grateful-good Office, it will become us not to be 
109 
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too rigorous Obſervers, nor too ſevere. Inter- 
prerers of their Actions, as if their Defarmities 
were any Diverſion to us, or we took a mali- 
cions Joy in finding fault: But to demaaſtrate, 
by all ofr Carriage, 1 hat -Reformation is our 
only End, and to purive this with a moſt affe- 
Aionate' Zeal, expreſling great Tenderneſs, and 
much Trouble and Concern, that the Luſtre 
of their good Attions ſhould be'thus ſullied and 
eclipſed, 'by theſe Failings, and Blemilſhes, and 
rebellious Paſſions. | | 

There is a alſo another Topick applicable 
to this purpoſe, which | do not doubt but Secr ares 
and Zemo managed with -marvellous. dexterity 
and ſucceſs: Which was, To convince People 
of Condition what a world of Inconveniences 
and Troubles Greatneſs was ever incumbred 
with ; and that the only deſirable thing in ir, 
was the Power and Opporcunities of doing gavd, 
and making that good diffuſive and effectual, 
above men of a meaner Capacity. $So that thoſe 
who in ſuch a Poſt abandoned themlelves to. Vice, 
and negleQed to improve this advantaperetain'd 
the bitter part, and threw away all the ſweet ; 
were opprels'd with the miſcries and the burdet- 
ſome Cares of Riches 2nd Honour, and loſt all 
the Comfort and all the Happineis of them. 

But all this while it muſt be remembred, that 
Socrates and Zeno are propoſcd to us as Patterns, 
becauſe it is convenient that we ſhould fix our 
Eyes upon the nobleſt and moſt perteCt Examples, 
and fo far as we can aſpire by degrees to their 
Perfetions z but ſtill we muſt in matters of Pra- 
Rice be content to keep to our own Model, and 
ſhall acquit our ſelves very well, it our Actions 
Gg 3 bear 
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bear proportion to our Condition and Chara. 
fer. Nor can it be expected that a young Pro. 
ficient in Philoſophy , and one whom Epifterus 
ſuppoſes ſtill ro ſtand in need of his InſtruCtion, 
ſhould be able, in his Behaviour and Converſati- 
on, to proceed juſt as Socrares and Zeno did. 
The pretending to perſonate theſe Great Men in 
all things, would not be Imitation, but Mimick- 
ry : and fit ſo il] upon ſuch a one, as to make 
him and what he did ridiculous. How vain an 
attempt this would prove, we need no other Ar. 
gument than that account given of Zeno by Antigo. 

-ms,the Succeſſor of Alexander in Syria ; who tho' 
* he had converſed with ſeveral Philoſophers, yet 
delared, That he never could fo far command 
himſelf in Company with Zeno, as to conquer 
his Diſorder and Confuſion; and, That the very 
Preſence of that Man did (what no other could 
dd) damp him with an unuſual Awe and Concern, 

And thns Epifterws takes occaſion from dire- 
fting us what Methods are proper to be uſed in - 
addreſs to, and conference with Men in eminent 
Dignity, to deſcend to inferiour Conditions, and 
give Rules for Converſation in general. 
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CH AP. LIL. 


When your Occaſions make it neceſſary to viſit 
a Man of Quality, reflett with your ſelf 
before you go what may happen fo You, 
Poſſibly he may not be at home 3s Or if he 
be, that he will not be ſpoken with; that 
the Porter may ſhut the Door rudely upon 
you ; that you may wait in the Fall as 
mong the Foot-men ; that noxe of them 
will carry your Meſſage to his Tord ; or, 
if they do, that you will meet with nothing 
but feorn and neglett. When you have pre- 
pared your ſelf thus, if you think it worth 
your while to go upos ſuch Terms, do it ; 
and bear whatev-r happens as you ought, 
But do not repine afterwards , and ſay 
with your ſelf, That the Buſineſs was not 
worth all this Trouble : For that is a Kee 
flefion unbecoming a Philoſopher, and 
ſhews a wulgar Soul, not reconciled ſuffi- 
ciently to the Accidents of the Iiorld, 


COMMEN 7. 


HE Advice he gives here, is much of the 
ſame nature with wh:t-we met with be- 

fore in the Ninth Chapter ; where he begirs 
thus : In every Attion you unacriate, conſider, firſt, 
with your elf, and weigh well the Nature and Cir- 
(TC B 4 Ci 192% 
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eumſtances of the Thing, &c, Only there indeed he 
continues and illuſtrates: his-Diſcourſe, by a very 
low and familiar inſtance of Bathing ; but here 
he applies it to that much more important one 
of application to Great Men. There is allo this 
other difference between the two Paſſages, Thar 
the Concluſion and Deſign of his Advice there, 
was to perſuade Men not be too much concerned 
at things when they had happened, bur to keep 
their Temper even, and their Reaſon undiſtur- 
bed ; whereas here his Buſineſs is to bring Men 
to a prudent forecaſt, that they may not run on 
giddily, nor ſee Things by halves; but repre- 
ſent to themſelves before-hand , all the poſſible 
Difficulties and !nconveniences that can riſe upon 
them, that they may take as true an Idea of all 
the diſcouraging Circumſtances now, as it 1s pol- 
ſible for the Event to give them afterwards. 

For after we have taken upon us the ſlavery of 
waiting vpon a Great Man, and met with theſe 
Diſappointments and cold Neglects, we are apr 
to fit down diſcontented, and with much remorſe 
to condemn our own Folly, and take it exceeCciny 
ill to be treated with ſo mnch inſolence ard 
ſcorn, and ſo unbecoming our Quality or Deſert. 
Now all that DiſſatisfaCtion is owing to on? of 
theſe two Cauſes; eirher, That we made a raſh 
and an ill Choice at firſt ; orelſe, That theſe ex- 
ternal Accidents make too ſtrong and too tender 
an Impreſſion upon us. Ard both theſe Defects 
betray 2 baſe and a narrow Sonl, not ſuitable in 
any degree to the Dignity of a Philoſopher, who 
ſhould know how to manage, and how to ſlight 
every Accident of this kind ; nor ſuffering, him- 
ſelf tro be impoled upon Bke the ignorant Volger, 
Wit 
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with the falſe appearances of Things, nor mi- 
{taking thoſe for matters of Conſequence, which 
are really and in their own Nature mere Trifles, 
and of little or no conſideration at all to bim. 

So that having in the former Chapter inſtru- 
ted us what Decorum is to be obſerved towards 
Perſons of Honour and Authority, who are con- 
tent to admit us to ſome familiarity and free con- 
ferences with them, and propoſed the Prudence 
of Socrates and Zeno for the Standard of our Be- 
haviour 5 he prefcribes to us here the Rules 
proper to be follbwed, where we are received 
with coldneſs and diſdain, and rougher uſage : 
That. except where ſome abſolute neceſſity re- 
quires, we ſhould have nothing at all to do with 
ſuch Perſons ; and when any urgent occaſion 
compels us to chuſe this Attendance, and our Bu- 
lineſs muſt be followed, though at the expence 
of all thoſe Hardſhips and Afﬀronts, to ſettle 
and compoſe our Minds before, and not expoſe 
our {elves to the misfortune of a Surprize , or 
the weakneſs of a late Repentance, and wiſh we 
had never undertaken it, wheh theſe things are 
come npon us, 
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CH AP. LIL 


In familiar Converſation with your Friends 
and Acquaintance , do not make it your 
Buſineſs to entertain the Company with te. 
dious Narratives of your ſelf, and your own 
Afﬀairs. Confider, that their Reſentments 
and yours are very different upon theſe 
occaſions. And though the Exploits by 
which you have fignalized your ſelf, the 
Succeſſes you have obtained, the Dangers 
you have encountred, or the Afiictions 
you have undergone, may be a very agree- 
able Story to your ſelf to tell, yet it will 
wot be equally ſo for others to hear. 
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As little will it become you to render your 
felf the common Buffoon, and be always E- 
trying to make the Company laugh ; for 
this is a very nice and tickliſh thing, ex- } * 
ceeding apt to degenerate into Vice and } © 
Fully, and (obſerve them when you will) 
He that only ſtudies Men's Diverſion, Y 
ſhall be ſure at the ſame time to loſe their } pa 
Reſpect. div 


CHAP. pti 


upon Epictetus, &c. 
CHAP. LV. 


Of all kind of Diſcourſe, none is more unſafe, 
none more deſpicable than that which 
breaks in upon Modeſty and Good- Manners. 
Hhenever therefore any Perſon in your 
preſence flies out into Obſcenity ( if ſo 
great a Liberty can decently be taken) 
reprove him publickly, and put a flop to 
his lewd Talk. But if that cannot con- 
wveniently be done, yet at leaſt do your 
ſelf the Juſtice to diſapprove it ; and by 
forbearing to join with him, by bluſhing for 
him, and by chiding Looks, let all the Com- 
pany ſee plainly, that you deteſt bis filthy 
Ritaldry. 


COMME NT. 


Ere he deſcends from converſing with Great 
Perſons, to preſcribe the Meaſures fit to 

be taken with thoſe of common Quality, ſuch 
as are of a Condition equal, or inferioar to our 
own : And that which we are chiefly concerned 
to take care of in this caſe, is, the rendring our 
ſelves eaſie and acceptable to all kind of Com- 
pany in general; to obſerve ſuch a prudent Me- 
dium, as may prevent a ſtiff and formal di- 
ſtance in one extream, and keep off ſuch a ſawcy 
Freedom, as may make us cheap and contem- 
ptible io the other. Nay, which is more, we 
are 


_ 
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are not only to ſecure a due reſpect and value for 
our ſelves, but to: conſulr_the Intereſt of thoſe 
we converſe with ; and a wiſe Man will not on. 
ly endeavour to recommend himſelf, by making 
his Diſcourſe free and ealie, and diverting, but 
by making it beneficial and improving too. 

In order to the learning this Art, \Epifteru 
pives us warning of ſeveral Indecencies that arc 
apt to prejudice People ageinſt us 3 and the firſt 
of theſe is the expatiating upon our ſelves, cha- 
fing out ſome of our own Performances, or our 
own Hardſhips, for our. conſtant Topick, . and 
running diviſions perpetually. vuþon our Families, 
or our Fortunes. And this in truth is the moſt 
nauſeons and tireſome thing m the World ; for 
there is a Principle of ſealonſie in every Man, 
that turns again at all the falſome Commendz- 
tions of our ſelves, and we preſently grow ſick 
of them in our own defence. Nothing is more 
aſſuming, and conſequently nothing can be more 
provoking : It argues very little and low 
Thoughts of all Mankind beſides, -when we can 
with ſuch diſdain overlook the reſt of the 
World and imagine no Aﬀairs but our own 
worthy to furniſh out matter for Diſcourſe. 
And beſides, all theſe extravagant Panegyricks 
upon our ſelves, are no better than ſo many ly 
InveCtives againſt other People ; and he that 
takes pains to extol his own Condu@, only 
makes an invidious Compariſon, and always de- 
ſires to be ſo unde: ſtood, as by a Side-wind to re- 
proach and condemn that of his Neighbour. $0 
that a Man full of himſelf, is a common Enemy, 
no Patience can brook him; and conſequently 
nothing can more eltetually contribute ro ren- 
Cer 
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&r our. Converfation' agreeable and entertaining, 
than the declining to trouble the Company with 
our own Afﬀairs.' : Which hath: alſo- this further 
zdvantage too, that'it checks the Vanity of our 
Temper, abates our.Love of Popular Applauſe, 
nd diſcovers'a true Bravery, and nobleneſs of 
it. } 
Dis next piece of. Advice concerns the gay and 
the facetious'Parr of :Converſation, aud here, in 
purſuance 'of his” former DireCtions , not to in- 
dulge our ſelves -ir}-long and violent Laughter, 
nor to- burſt out upon. every trivial occaſion, he 
forbids his 'Proficiertt to be always acting. the 
Buffaan, and-erideavouring, to make. the Com- 
pany laugh;And that for this very good reaſop,be- 
canſe Mirth'ss a flippery and unfaithful Ground ; 
and they who:reſolve never to-want a Jeſt , will 
ealily degenerate 'mto-:Impertinence aud, Folly. 
For ; when '4” Man accommodates himielt ſo far 
to the Humeurs of the. Yulgar, as to conſult their 
Merriment and Diverfop, it ſhews that his Soul 
is of their Sizeand Temper, angrelitbes the lame 
mean, unwoethy Pleaſures. indeed, it there be 
ny difference between them; be tbat lahours to 
entertain another [wath ſuch Diſcourts ,, is the 
worſe, and the: greater Fool ot ghe two,, 50 
that whoever "makes the, Compeny merry after 
this manner, does it-at hiv own. £xpeure ; for 
this naturally renders hint-6heap, ang- gpcoura- 
ges them to: be laviſh'and fawcy in their turn 
too ; and-there. cannot be any more clieC(tual 
courſe to Joſe a Man in the Keputation of the 
World, and rob him of ail the Retpect that is 
otherwite doe to bis Quality, or bis Parts, than 
to 
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to be thus profuſe of his Wit, or to ſet up for x 
common Jeſter. 

And yet it muſt be owned, that Diverſion is 
the very Soul of Converſation ; and ſome wiſe 
Men have frequently ſtudied to entertain the 
Company with pleaſant Diſcourſe to take off the 
Imputation of Moroſeneſs and 1]|-humour. T9 
thoſe therefore, who upon occaſions find it con- 
venient to give a little Looſe to Mirth, he adds 
this moſt neceſſary Caution, Always #0 keep with. 
in the Bounds of Modeſty and Decency. For all 
obſcence Diſcourſe is abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
the Character of a wiſe and good Man ; and he 
who pretends to any progreſs in Philoſophy, will 
be fo far from allowing himſelf in it, that he muſt 
not with patience hear avy ſuch thing from ano- 
ther. And therefore Epittetus commands ſuch a 
one to reprove any that uſe theſe uncomely Li, 
berties, provided it can conveniently and pro. 
perly be done : As for inſtance ; if rhe Perſan be 
younger than we, and ſo our Age ſeem to give 
us ſome Authority over him; if he. be one that 
hath any remains of Modeſty left, and we have 
any reaſon to hope our Rebukes will prove ſuc- 
ceſsfnl; if there be no greatdiſtance between his 
Quality, or his Eſtate and ours, ſo that he's 
not too big, or too vain to be reproved. For in 
theſe Circumſtances, you may without any breach 
of Civility do it, and neither the Offender nor 
the Company will take it ill, or think you too 
bold, if they underſtand themſelves at all. But 
it muſt be confeſs'd, that this Duty is not al- 
ways praCticablez for if there are ſome Perſons 
with whom this Liberty cannot be taken, their 
Age, or their Condition, may give what = 
ay 
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ſay a Privilege of being palled over. Their 
Temper may render them incapable of Animad- 
verſion, or their hardned Wickednels may have 
put them paſt all power of its doing good upen 
them : And in ſuch caſes, the attempt wovld 
not only be ridiculous , but might poſlibly be 
dangerous too; for no Man is obliged to do 
what does not become him, becauſe another hath 
done ſo z nor muſt our Zeal be ſo warmly pur- 
ſued, as to break good Order, or give the Com- 
pany diſturbance, or create our ſelves Enemies, 
by ſuch indiſcreet and unneceſſary CorreCtions. 
Bur ſtill there is one Remedy left, and that muſt 
be taken in Juſtice to our ſelves; which is, by 
our Silence to refuſe the becoming a Party; to 
demonſtrate, that we underſtand what Behavi- 
our is fit for us ; and that we do ſecretly dif 
allow wbat Prudence or Good-Manners will not 
ſuffer us openly to rebuke. 

And here I cannot omit obſerving, how nice 
and punCtual Epifterws is, in ſuiting the Rules 
he gives , according to the different Circum- 
ſtances of the Caſe in hand : For he had trea- 


ted before of Diſcourſe concerning the Enters , 


tainments of the Publick Theatre, the Com- 
bats of Gladiators, Horſe-Races, Feaſts, Meats, 
and Wines, and Modes, and giving CharaCters 
of Men to their prejudice, or their advantage; 
and upon all ſach Occafions, he directs us 10 
turn the Diſcourſe off to ſome other more 
nſeful Subjeft. But here, it ſeems, that is not 
ſufficient z for we muſt not only change, but 
reprove it too, if that can properly be done. 
There , if we carnot turn the Diſcourſe, we 
may 
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may content our ſelves with being filent ; but 


here it is not every Silence that will ſerve the. 


turn; it is neceſſary it ſhould be# fort of em- 
Phatical and very ſignificant one, ſugh--as may 
diſtinguiſh our Thoughts, and expreſs a Diſlike 
and Deteſtation of what is indecently ſpoken. 
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C H AP. LVL 
When the Idea of any Pleaſure ſtrikes your 


Imagination, as you muſt in other Caſes, 
ſo ſhould you in this, eſpecially ſtand up- 
0u your Guard, and not fuffer your ſelf 
to be burried away with the impetuous 
Torrent. Run no teagerly upon Enjoyment, 
nor improve the Thought into Attion ; but 
take time to con(ider ; and let that time be 
imployed in making a juſt Computation be» 
tween the duration of the Pleaſure, and 
that of the Repent ance ſure to follow it 
and then you will nor fail to cheek your In- 
clinations, and chide your ſelf for indulg- 
ing them in any Degree at all, Con 7 4 
farther too, Thar the denying of thoſe In- 
clinations will certainly grve you an nwar 
Foy, and initead of being reproached by 
your own Conſcience; you ſhall be comforted 
aud commended by it. But if apon naature 
Deliberation, the thing you are moved to, 
appear no way Inconvenient, you may gras 
tifie your Appetite, but you muff not let 
it looſe : for even innocent Enjoyments 
require a ſtreight Rem, and a ſteady Hand, 
for fear the Impreſhon be tooſtrong and por- 
erful, and the Pleaſures of Senſe charm 
and captivate your Reaſon. And therefore 
H tt __;. 
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even in theſe Caſes too, repreſent to your 
ſelf the inward Complacency of having 
done well, and wiſely ; and the Triumphs 
of a good Conſcience, after ſubduing Tem- 
ptations. 


COMMENT. 


"I Here is not in the whole World any thiag 
more pernicious to the Soul than the 
Pleaſures of Fleſh and Senſe ; for theſe fetter 
and faſten down the Mind ; and God, who ſaw 
thoſe deſtruftive Conſequences of them, hath 
therefore in his infinite Wiſdom, and marvel- 
lous Goodneſs, made all ſuch Pleaſuresof exceed- 
ing ſhort Continuance. Thus thoſe of the Epi- 
care laſt no longer, than juſt while his Meats 
and Drinks lie upon the Tongue, when once 
they are ſwallowed into the Stomach, al) the 
Reliſh of them is loſt and gone, and the Palate 
returns to its former Habit again. So likewiſe 
thoſe Pleaſures, which Senſe is fondeſt of, and the 
moſt exquiſitely affefted with, continue no long- 
ger, than juſt the time of Fruition. When 
that ſhort Moment is once paſt, the May'is as 
if he had never been at all, Ir is very plain' too 
that Pleaſure is properly the ObjeCt of the Senſi- 
tive. Faculties, and does not extend to the Ratio- 
nal Soul; for thoſe Creatures that are void of 
Senſe, are not capable of Pleaſure. 

Nor is this the Condition of bodily Pleaſures 
enly, but thoſe other Satisfattions which we call 
ſo, ſuch as Men take in gay Clothes, pompous 
Equipage, rich Jewels, and Furniture, large E- 
{tates, 
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ſtates, and the like ; even they are but very 
ſhort-lived neither. For when once the firſt 
Fluſh of Joy is over, they pall and fink down 
into nothing 3 and Time, in proportion as it 
makes them familiar to us, makes them flat and 
inſipid too. But, alas! the Caſe is not the ſame 
in the contrary Extreme; nor do our Griefs 
for the loſs of theſe things wear off ſo faſt, as 
our SatisfaCtions of acquiring, or poſſeſſing 
them : Theſe are long and laſting, and very 
often grow by time. Thus Pleaſure, it ſeems, 
of all ſorts, but eſpecially ſuch as affefts our bo- 
dily Senſes, vaniſhes very quickly ; and well it 
were for us, if it, and all its Effe&ts went off to- 
gether : But it leaves a Sting behind it, wounds 
the Soul, difarms Reaſon; and, if it be indulg- 
ed ro exceſs, does not ſtop there neither; but 
many times proves of terrible Conſequence to 
the Body too. Whereas Abſtinence from Plea- 
ſure, and the Conqueſts we gain over it, are of 
infinite Advantage to the Soul ; fill it with du- 
rable SatisfaCtion, and inſpire Joys of quite a- 
nother. kind, Joys agreeable to Reaſon and un- 
corrupted Nature, ſuch as no Guilr pollutes, no 
mixture or remains of Sorrow taint, no Time 
wears away. 

Thus much I thought neceſſary to premiſe 
in general, by way of Incroduttion to Epittetus 
his Advice, which begins in theſe Terms : 
« When the /dea of any Pleaſure ſtrikes your 
©© |magination, as you muſt in other Caſes, ſuch 
« 2s Power or Riches, or the like; ſo 
* ſhould you in this of Pleaſure, more eſpeci- 
« ally ſtand upon your Guard, 2nd not ſuffer 
«© your ſelf tobe hurried awiy from Thought, 
H h 2 *t0 
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* to Alt. Be not too raſh and haſty, but el. 
low your felf leiſure for better Conſideration, 
And, when you have fo far prevailed upon your 
ſelf as to gain time, and ſuſpend the gratifying 
of your Fancy for a while, employ this timein 
making 2 juſt Computation, Weigh firſt the 
time of Enjoyment well, and conſider how ſhort 
how very ſhort it is ; and afterwards obſerve, 
how infinitely this js over-balanced by that of 
Repentance. Think how many fad Remem- 
brances , what bitter Remorſe, what laſting 
Shame, what ſelf-condemoing Refle@iors, the 
being varquiſhed by this Temptation will coſt 
you ; and then you will be aſhamed to purchaſe 
fo fuyitive a Pleaſure, with ſo permanent a 
Miſery. 

Bur, that you may have no Pretc:c*, np Co- 
lour left for ſo imprudent an Exchange, confi. 
der once more the durable Advantages of Self- 
dznial ; the ſincere and never fading SatisfaCtions 
that reſult from a Luſt ſubdued ; the perpetual 
Applauſes of a good Conſcience, and the Hap- 
pinefs of being approved by ones one Breaſt : 
For if yon do but caſt theſe things into the Scale, 
and give them their due weight, the Diſparity 
will be ſo manifeſt, that Appetite muſt yield to 
Reaſon. And If you repeat this again and a- 
gain, as fit Occaſions offer themſelves, you will 
by degrees gain an habitual and compleat Vi- 
ftory, and ſo abſolutely reduce the ſenſual [n- 
clinations, that they will not be in a Conditi- 
on to-rebetl, or give you any conſiderable 0!- 
{tarbance, 


Since 
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Since then the Pleaſure laſts no longer than 
the ſingle Inſtant of an Action, when once that 
Inſtant is over, there is no difference between one 


that hatty had this Enjoyment, and one that had 


it ot, it is evident, that Pleafure can have but 
very little to recommend it. You will ſayyper- 
haps, that the Voluptuous Perſon hath the Sa- 
tistaction of Remembrance, and recollecting the 
Delights he enjoyed, which is a kind of bring- 
ing them back again, and an zCting them over in 
Imagination a fecond time. But, alas ! this is 
a very poor ard Jame Satisfaftion ; and we 
need no other proof of its being ſo, than thoſe 
dark and imperfe@t Ideas,, which the remem- 
brance of a pleaſant Dream gives us ; \thole 
of a palt Pleaſure are exaCtly the {Fſhe, every 
whit as feeble and imaginary. 

But in regard there are ſome PleMnres no 
way inconſiſtent with Duty, and righe Reaſon 3 
ſach as thoſe of the Marriage Bed, or Bathing 
after a Fever, and the like, therefore he adds 
one neceſſary Caution more; That even theſe 
Pleafures, which may be innocent and convenient 
10 themſelves, ſhould yet be ſo tempered with 
a prudent Reſtraint, that the Gratefulneſs of 
them to Senſe do not over-bear our Reaſon 5 
nor we ſoabſolutely give our telves up to the 
Enjoyment, as to be tranſported with Rapture 
and Joy. But even then, when we allow our 
felves the Fruition, to check 20d corre@ the Ex- 
uberance of our Pleaſure, by a ſeaſonable Refle- 
Rion, That Reaſon ought always to be upper- 
moſt; and that ir is infinitely more becoming 
and advantageous to be above Senſe, rhab to 
be a Slave to it. For indeed, this is as much more 
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eligible, as the due Government of oyr Paſſi- 
ons, is better than the living under. the Tyran- 
ny and Uſurpation of them ; as much more 


Noble, as Reaſon is Superiour to lnſtinCt, and. 


the Dignity of the Humane Nature, above that 
of a Brute. 


C H A P. LVIL 


When, upon mature Deliberation, you are 
perſuaded a thing ws fit to be done, do it 
boldly ; and do not affett Privacy in it nor 
concern your ſelf at all, what impertinent 
Cenſures or Refletions the World will 
paſs upon its For if the thing be not 
Juſt and Innocent, it ought not to be at- 
tempted at all, though art ſecretly. 
. And if it be, you dowvery fooliſhly toſtaud 
in fear of thoſe, wbo will themſelves do ill 
in cenſuring and condemning what you do 


well, 


COMMENT, 


"Þ Here is not any thing that Epifterms ſeems 
more Concerned for, than that Vertue 
ſhould be choſen for Vertue's ſake, That fo 
the Good we do might be compleat and per- 
feft, when done out of a juſt ſenſe and value 
of its own intrinſick Worth, without any ws 
dl 
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&id Allays, or indirect Ends, ſuch as the Opini- 
on of the World, and the defire of Applauſe 
and Reputation ' particularly. For whoever 
chyſes Good upon *this account, makes this , 
and not doing well his ultimate End, that is, in- 
deed, his Good. 

Now if a Man hath conſulted his own Reaſon, 
and is upon good Ground convinced, That ſuch 
or ſuch a thing ought not'tobe done; no conſide- 
ration whatſoever ſhould prevail upon him to 
doit, becauſe. it ought not to be done. And 
2eain, if upon a grave and wiſe Debate with 
himſelf, he come to a Reſolution, That it ſhould 
be- done ; and do it in this Perſwaſion, it is moſt 
ſenſeleſs and ſneaking to endeavour the conceal- 
ing of it, from any Apprehenhons of Conſtrufi- 
on other People will put upon it. For if he 
be right in reſolving, they cannot be ſo in inter- 
preting it to his Diſadvantage z and at this rate, 
a Man betrays leſs Hononr , and Regard for 
a real Good, (for ſuch is a wiſe and vertuous 
Aftion) than he does for a real Evil ;, for ſuch 
is a falſe Opinion, and malicious Cenſure. 
And indeed, generally ſpeaking, this is the Caſe 
of the Errors and Miſapprehenſions of the Vul- 
gar, which Men ſtand in ſo much fear of ; and 
are ſo apt to forego, or art leaſt to diſown the 
PraCtice of Vertue, leſt they ſhould fall under 
them. 

From hence likewiſe reſults arother very 
miſchievous Effet, which is, That the Conclu- 
fibns and Dictates of right Reaſon ſhould be 
look'd upon as Evils, for ſo they plainly are, 
when Mea decline and diſavow them, fince no- 
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thing is ever ſhunn'd or diſclaimed, but under the 
Notion of Evil. 

Further yer, there is a Third great Inconve- 
nience conſequent upon taking theſe mean and 
indirect Methods 4 which is, That ſuch a Man 
turns Deſerter to Vertue, and runs away from 
the true Standard of all his Behaviour, viz. the 
Nature of the Aftions themſelves, and the Judg- 
ment and Teſtimony of his own Breaſt, and 
gives himſelf up entirely to be governed by 
common Opinion, expeCts no Happineſs but what 
Applauſe can give him, and fears no Miſery but 
Cenſure and Reproach ; and is ſo bigotted to 
the World, 2s utterly to renounce his own Rez- 
fon, and think nothing Good or Evil, True or 


Falſe, but what Common Fame declares to 


be ſo. 


| 
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C H A P. LVIIK 


As this Sentence, It is Day, and, It is Night, 
if you take it apart, is moſt true ; but if 
you join it together, is abſolutely falſe: 
So for a Man, at a publick Entertainment, 
to carve bimſelf the befF and greateſt 
ſhare ; though if he conſider his own Body 
fingly, it might be well enough ; yet in re- 
gard of that Common Right which this In- 
vitation gives to all that are preſent, it 
is mofÞ unbecoming and unreaſonable. And 
therefore, when youeatabroad,r emember that 
you are to look farther than the bare ſatis« 
fying of your own Appetite; and to obſerve 
all that Decency and Reſpett, which is due 
both to the Company you are joined with, 
and to the Maſter of the Houſe, that invi- 
ted you, 


COMMENT. 


He Stoicks are particularly nice and ſubtile 

in the illuſtrating and arguing from Hy- 
pothetical Sylogiims : And theſe are of two 
forts, one that they call DisjunCtive, the other 
Conjunttive or Complex. The DisjugCtive are 
ſuch as conſiſt of contradictory parts, ſo that if 
one be true, the other muſt reeds be falſe ; and 
if the one be falle, the ocher is as certainly = 
$ 
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As for inſtance ; when I ſay, /t is either Day or 
Night, but it is Night , therefore it # not Day, 
Thus by affirming the one part;you deny theother ; 
and by denying the one, you affirm the other : 
As when I make my Aſſumption thus 3 but it 5s 
not Day, and conclude from thence , therefore it 
is Night ; or, but it is not Night, therefore it is 
Day. And ſuch a DisjunCtive Propoſition as this, 
whoſe parts are inconſiſtent with one another, 
(as when we ſay, It is either Day or Night, ) is 
eceived as an Axiom ; that is, 2$ a Truth ſelf- 
ident, ſuch as is plain and agreeable to the 
ommon Senſe , and Notions of all Mankind. 
or ſuch Propoſitions the Stoicks uſed to call 
Axioms, | 
Now a Complex Propoſition conſiſts of two 
Parts ; but theſe ſach, as have a neceſſary con- 
nexion with, and dependance upon- one another, 
ſo that if one be allowed, the other follows in 
courſe ; for which occaſion they are very pro- 
perly termed, the Antecedent and the Conſequent. 
And the Condition of theſe Propoſitions 1s this ; 
That if yon affirm the Antecedent, you eſta- 
bliſh the Conſequent z but if you deny the Con- 
ſequent, you overthrow the Antecedent at the 
{ame time. Far inſtance, this is a true Conjun- 
Ction, If it be Day, it is not Night ;, becauſe upon 
this Antecedent Jr is Day, the Aſſumption fol- 
lows, But if it be Day it 1s not Night; fo that 
putting this into one Complex Propolition, the 
Antecedent inferrs the Conſequent z for thus you 
proceed, But it is Day, therefore it 1s not Night, 
And ſo likewiſe if yon deny the Conſequent , 
you deny the Antecedent alſo ; as if yau ſay, 
But it is not not Night (which is as much , rn 
as 
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ſay that it is,for the two Negatives here make one 

rmative) therefore it 1s not Day. And this is 
he Caſe of a Conjunftive or Complex Propoſi- 
tion, and the Rule it proceeds upon. 

Let us now ſee, what uſe Epifterus makes of 
this, and how he applies it to his preſent pur- 
poſe. This Propolition , Jt is eicher Day, or 
Night, in a disjunRtive Syllogiſm, he tells us, 
carries its own Evidence along-with it, and is un- 
conteſtably true. But in a ConjunCtive Syllo- 
giſm the caſe is much otherwiſe. For when theſe 
two partSare brought into one Complex. Propo- 
ſition, then to affirm the one, we mult deny the 
other 3 and the Sentence muſt of neceſlity run 
thus, If it be Day, it is not Night. Now then 
(ſays be) as this Disjuntive Propoſition, in a 
DisjunCtive Sylogiſm, is moſt true, becauſe the 
whole Argument depends upon it, and all the 
ſtreſs lies in the oppoſition of the parts thus 
disjoined ; but in a Complex Propoſition it is 
moſt falſe, for the ConjunCtion is there torn. a- 
ſunder, by the neceſlary inſertion of the Nega- 
tive Particle, 1f ir be Day, it is not. Night. So 
likewiſe at a publick Entertainment, -however it 
may be for the Advantage of a Man's own'Body 
to carve the beſt for one's ſelf, and to ſcramble 
for the greateſt ſhare; yet this is abſolutely in- 
conſiſtent with that Equity and Common. Right 
of Humane Society at all ſuch- publick Meetings. 
For a Man is not here to look upon, himſelf, as a 
DisjunQtive, and to a(t as if he ſtood: ſingle ; 
but to conſider himſelf in conjunCtion with the 
reſt of the Company, and to be guilty-of no- 
thing, that may break'thar ConjurQion, by in- 
fringing the Privileges that lie in common, and 
engroſling 
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engroſſing any ſach for his own private Inte 
relt. 

When therefore you dine in Company (fays 
he) do not regard the Cravings of your own 
Appetite, nor pick out the choiceſt part of the 
Dinner to gratifie your own Palate ;z but conſider, 
that there is another Duty, belides what you owe 
to your own Body , and that is a Dnty of mutual 
participation, and aſſuming no more, than what 
you are content to allow to others, who have 
indeed equal pretenſions with your lelt. 

Now nothing can be more manifeſt, than that 
by this inſtance of a Feaſt, EpiFerms meant a great 
deal more than he hath expreſſed : And intended 
no doubr, that we ſhould ſtretch this Rule to all 
the Aﬀairs of Humane Life, that concern'others 
2s well 2s our ſelves, and to- ell our Commerce 
and Dealings with one another. For all gree- 
dineſs and graſping at more than belongs to us, 
looſens and breaks the Bonds of, Humane $0- 
ciety, which can never be maintained other wiſe, 
than by allowing every body the ſhare thar is due 
, to him. Of how great efficacy this is towards 
the uniting Men together, and myking that umotr 
durable and trong, beſides what common Fx- 
perience teaches us, we havean inſtance, even im 
the worſt and vileſt Men. For the very Combi- 
nations that Thieves and publick Robbers tfiake 
with one another, thongh theſe Men have caſt off 
all the Ties of Juſtice and Common Honeſty, are 
yet preſerved, fo long as they keep to the pri: 
vate Agreements made among themſelves , and 
are content that- the ſhould be divided e- 
qually. And ſure ftrift Juſtice muſt needs ce- 
ment Men very ſtrongly, when even this feeble 
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imitation of it, can go ſo far in the confirming 
_ maintaining a Community founded in 1o- 
uſtice. 
So then, after the various DireCtions and Ex- 
hortations in the foregoing parts of this Book, 
ſome of which were deſigned ro excite Men to 
true Freedom , ſome to recommend Fortitude, 
others Generolity, and Greatneſs of Soul, others 
Prudence, and Temperance: This Chapter is 
defigned to make Mea juſt ; and, in order to 
the effefting this, to remove firſt of all that 
greateſt obſtruction to it, which is Avarice, and 
inordinate Deſire of more than in ſtriftneſs be- 
longs tO us. 


CHAP. LIX. 


If you take wpon you a Charatter above your 
capacity, you fall into this two-fold Tucon- 
venience, firlt te miſcarry in what you have 
undertaken, and then to loſe the opportu- 
nity of undertaking ſomewhat elſe, more 
proportionable to your ability, in which yeu 
might have come off with Honour. 


COMMEN 7. 


| E are not always to aim at that Good, 
V which is moſt noble and excellent in 
iz ſelf, but that which we are beſt qualified for, 
and is moſt ſuitable to our own Cucumſtances. 
For there never comes any good of extravaganc 
Undertakings, 
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Undertakings: So that we ſhall do well to pro. 
ceed leiſurely in the choice of the Figure we 
deſire to make in the World, and not aſpire to 
things above us. An eminent Orator, or a Phi- 
loſopher in a Common-wealth ; a Pilot, or Ma. 
ſer ina Ship; a Prince, or publick Magiſtrate 
in a State : Theſe are CharaCQters that look great 
and gay ; but yet every body ſhould not deſire 
them, becauſe every body 1s not cut out for 
them. Andir is much more graceful for a Man 
to be in a lower Station, where he fills his Poſt, 
and rops his part, than.to be in a higher ; which 
he cannot come up to, nor diſcharge the Duties 
of with that decency and applauſe that is ex- 
pected. Thus a Man had better bea good Uſher, 
and teach the firſt grounds of Learning well, 
than an unable Maſter, who cannot finiſh whar 
is well begun. And it is more deſirable to be 
an honeſt and prudent Manager of a private Fa- 
mily, thana bad Governour of a City or Na- 
tion, For, beſides the prejudice ſuch perſons do 
themſelves, in not coming up to the Dignity of 
a CharaCter too lofty for them (which miſcar- 
riage I would have rated, not by the Approbation 
or the Cenſure of the World, but according to 
the real Nature of the CharaCter ir ſelf) they 
are unfortunate in another reſpe&t. For they 
have not only come off very ſcurvily in at- 
tempting what they were not fit for; but they 
have ſlipp'd an opportunity too, of behaving 
themſelves well, and gaining applauſe in ſome- 
thing elſe which they were fit for. For it is in 
Hamane Life, as it is in a Play-houſe, where the 
Praiſe is due not to the Part, bur to the Perfor- 


mance z and he that plays a Servant well, is 
look'd 


b 
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look'd upon with more approbation, and repu- 
ted a better Actor, than he that attempts to play 
a Man of Honour, or a Prince, and does it ill. 

T his Chapter too ſeems to me to have a more 
immediate regard to Equity and Juſtice ; for ir 
adviſes every body to be content with that part, 
which Providence ſees firteſt for them upon this 
Stage of Life z that they ſhould not affe&t Cha- 
rafters above them, nor be deſirous of, or diſ- 
ſatisfied with thoſe that are aſligned to other 
people. 


7 rr er er ets 


CHAP. IDX 


Abs in walking it is your great Care, not to 

' run your Fort upon a Nail, or to tread 
awry, and ftrain your Leg ; ſo let it be 
in all the Aﬀairs of Humane Life, not to 
hurt your Mind, nor offend your Judg- 
ment. And this Rule, if you obſerve it 
carefully in all your deportment, will be a 
mighty ſecurity to you in your Unders 
takings. 


COMMENT. 


HE Soul of Man is injured or wounded 

two ways: Either, when ir is pricked with 
brutiſh Inclinations , and vehement Paſſions , 
which faſten it to the Body z in which ic makes 
ſome reſiſtance, but yer is overpowered by the 
prevailing force of Paſlion, and yields at laſt, 
though 
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though with reluftancy. Or elſe, when its 
Judgment is perverted, and the Byaſs of ſenſual 
Objects draw it ſo ſtrongly, that it does not make 
any diſtinCtion betwixt its own rational Nature, 
and the other inferiour and irrational parts , 
which are the Seat of the Paſſions. 

This excellent Gnide therefore warns us to 
have a care of both theſe Inconveniences , and to 
proceed warily in all the Aﬀairs of Humane Life, 
as we do when we would tread ſure in walking, 
That we decline thoſe brutiſh Appetites which 
would gall and wound the Soul, that 'fix wholly 
upon bodily ObjeCfts, and flatten Cown the Soul 
to Body much ſtronger and cloſer, than any 
Nail can poſſibly join material things z for they 
make the Mind forget it ſelf, and miſtake theſe 
Afﬀections, and the Body they ſerve, for one and 
the ſame Subſtance, 

This therefore is analogous to piercing the 
Foot with a Nail; but the other Misfortune, 
that of a perverted Judgment , he reſembles to 
treading awry, and ſtraining, or putting out 2 
Leg ; becauſe this Error of the Mind proceeds 
from the Imagination, that part which is loweſt 
in the Soul, as the Foot is in the Body ; and by 
which it holds correſpondence with the corpo- 
real, and animal Life. And the Advice he gives 
upon this occaſion is, that, as we take care to 
keep our Body upright when we walk, ſo we 
ſhould be exceeding cautious and tender of the 
Soul, when it goes abroad, and conceris it felf 
inthe Aﬀairs of the World. That the Faculty 
of Reaſon, which is predominant in our Minds, 
and rhe very Character and Prerogative of Hu- 


mene Nature, make no falſe ſteps. That it do 
not 
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not forget it ſelf, or its Authority, that it be 
neither giddy through eagerneſs of Deſire, and 
heat of Paſſion, or grow corrupt and dull, and 
ſtupid through Sloth and Effeminacy. 

And if we did but manage our ſelves with the 
ſame warineſs in our Actions, as we do in our 
ſteps: If we would but look before us conſtantly, 
and be ſure to take gpod footing, this, he tells 
us, would bea mighty ſecurity to us in all our 
Undercakings. For though Humane Nature 
will bethe ſame ſtill, and all our Vigilance can- 
not ſet it abſolutely above Error and Frailty3 
yet the ill Conſequences of theſe Infirmities would 
be in a great meaſure prevented. We might 
ſlip, but we ſhould never fall ; and the flips we 
did make, would be but few, and thoſe eaſily 
recover'd too. For thus we find, that when 
through ſome little incogitancy we happen to 
touch upon a Nail, or make a falſe ſtep ; a ſmall 
recolleCftion will ſerve the turn, to diſengage our 
Foot , before the Nail hath run in too deep z 
and to correct that Trip, which was but a flight 
one, and made before we were aware of it. 
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CHAP. LXl. 


The Neceffties of the Bady are the proger 
aneaſure of eur Care for the rhings of the 
World ; and thoſe that can ſupply theſe are 
enough, as the Shooe js ſaid to fit the Man, 
that anſwers ro the bigneſs of the Foot. 

and þ once you leave this Rule, aud ex- 

ceed thoſe wecefſities, then you are carried 
into all the Extravagancies in the World. 

Then you do not value your Shooe for fit- 

ring the Foot, unleſs it be gilded too, 

and afterwards from gilding you go to 
arich Purple ; and from that again, to 
having it ftudded, and ſet with Jewels. 

For when once a Man hath exceeded the 

bounds of Moderation aud Convenience, 

he never knows where to /top. 


COMMENT. 


Here are two things to be conſidered is 

Cloths, and Diet, and Goods, and Eſtate, 
and whatever elſe is requiſite for our Bodies, 
that is the getting, and the uſing of them. He 
hath informed us already after what manner they 
are to be uſed: and commanded us to this pur- 
poſe, That thoſe wants of the Body, which are 
peceilary to be ſupplied, ſo as to render it ſer- 
viceable to the Soul, ought to determine in this 
pRINT : 
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point : By which means all ſuperfluities are cuC 
off, and every thing that tends only to Luxury 
and vain, Pomp. Now he tells us what propor- 
tion we ought to be content with , and what 
ſhoyld be the meaſure of our Labours and our 
Dedires in the getting an Eſtate; and this he ſays 
is the Body too. For the cad of (FEreing theſe 
ings, is, that we may uſe them, fo that as far 
as they are of uſe to us, ſo far, and in ſych pro- 
portions may we deſire, and endeavour after 
them z and they are only ſo far uſeful, as they 
become ſerviceable to the Body, and ſupply its 
necellicies. Conſequently then, the Body, and 
its wants, which determine how far theſe things 
are Capable of being uſed , do alſo determine, 
haw far they are fit to be deſired, and what mea- 
ſure of them a Man ought in reaſon to fit down 
ſatisfied with. 

Let us look then at the Foot, for inſtance, 
and ſee what wants it labours under, and what 
ſupplies are ſufficient for ic ; and when we have 
dave fo, we ſhall find, that good plain Leather 
is all -x needs: A good upper Leather to keep 
the Foot tight and warm, and a ſtout Sole ro 
defend the Ball of the Foot from being hurt by 
what it greads upon. But now if a Man bear 
regard to Orvament and Luxury, as-well as Uſe 
and Convenience ; then nothing leſs than Gold, 
and Purple, apd Jewels, will ſerve the turn, and 
one of theſe Extravagancies only terves to make 
way for another. For, it ſecms, the Romans 
were grown ſo curious and vajn, as © wear-rich 
PurpleShaoes,andShooes ſet with precious Stones, 
and theſe were more exquilite and mogiſh Vagi- 


tigs than gilded ones. 


Ii > Now 
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Now. jaſt thus it is in the getting, and the 
ſpending 'an Eſtate : When a Man hath once 
tranſpreſſed thoſe bounds, which Nature and 
Neceſlity have ſet him, he wanders no body 
knows whether; and is continually adding one 
foolith Experce to another, and one idle whim-, 
fie to another, till at laſt he be plunged over 
Head and Ears in Luxury and Vanity, For, theſe 
were the only Cauſes of ſeducing him at firſt ; 
and when once he had broke looſe from his mea- 
ſures, a thouſand imaginary wants preſented 
themſelves, and every one of theſe gave him as 
great a diſturbance, as if they had been real 
ones. Art firſt he wanted only ten thouſand 
pound, then twenty ; and when he was poſleſs'd 
of this, he wanted forty , as much as even he 
did the firſt Ten ; ſo he would a hundred, if he 
had forty, ard fo to all Eternity; for he has 
now let his Detires looſe, and theſe are a bound- 
leſs Ocean never to be filled. 

Now nothing is more evident, than that thoſe 


Deſires which do not keep within the bounds of 


Uſe and Convenience, do, :nd muſt needs be 
infitite and infatiable. Not only, becauſe this 
is the laſt Fence, and there is nothing left to ſtop 
them afterwards ; but becauſe we ſee plainly, 
that, when they exceed theſe things, they quick- 
ly negleCt and diſregard them too ; forget the 
ends, to which they are directed, and inſtead of 
preſerving ſometimes deſtroy the Body. Thus 
we ofren ruine cur Health, and diſtort our 
Limbs only for Ornament and Faſhion, and 
make thoſe very things our Diſeaſes which Ne- 
ture intended for Remedies againſt them, 

And poſlibly upon this account, more ps 
larly; 
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| larly, Epifterw» might make choice of a Shooe to 
illuſtrate his Argument. For this inſtance is the 
more emphatical and ſignificant, becauſe if we 
do not take care to fit the F but make it 
bigger than ir ought to be, foreGacy and Or- 
nament,' it hinders our going inftead of helping 
| us, and oftentimes makes us ſtumble, and fall 
very dangerouſly. So that it is plain, the Con- 
ſiderations which relate to our uſing the things 
of the World, will give us great light into thar 
part of our Duty, which relates to the getting 
of them; and the Rules we are to be governed 
by , - are in a great meaſure the ſame in both 
Caſes. 

And theſe Chapters too, which preſcribe to 
us theRules, and the Duty of Moderation, both 
in uſing and getting an Eſtate, may in my Opi- 
nion be very properly referred to the ſame com- 
mon Head of Juſtice with the former, 
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CHAP. EXIL 


. When Women are grown up 10 Fourteen, they 
begin to be courted and careſſod ; then 
they think that the recommending then. 
ſelves to the Aﬀettions of the Meu » 
is the only" buſineſs they have to at- 
tend to, and ſo prefently fall 10 tricking, 
and dreſſing, and prattifing. all the little 
engaging Arts peculiar to their . Sex : Iy 
theſe they place all their hopes, as they 
do all their - happineſs in the forvefs of 
them. But it is fit, they ſhould be given 
to wnderſtand, that there are other at- 
trattives much more powerful than theſe ; 
That the Reſpett we pay them, is not due 
to their Beauty, ſo much as to their Me- 
deſty, and Innocence, and unaffetted Ver. 
tue. And that theſe are the true, the 
irreſiſtible Charms, ſuch as will make the 
fureft and mo5t laſting Congueſts, 


COMMENT. 


= he had in the foregoing Diſcourſes al- 
lowed his Philoſopher to marry, it was but 
reaſonable that he ſhould inſtruft him here, what 
Methcds are moſt proper to be made uſe of in 
the choice of a Wife, and which are the moſt 
veceflary and deſirable Qualifications for __ 
This 


- #por Epictetus, TG. 4s; 
This therefore he does in ſhort; but very fig- 
nificant Obſet vations, ſhewiig whit a wiſe Man 
ſhould chiefly regard; and expoſing, at the ſaque 
cime the thiſchiefs ther the generahcy - of Map 
fall into, by taking wreng; tneafures. Moſt 
people, ſays he, when they are diſpoſed to mar- 
DES out for 2 young.and a beautiful Miſtreſs ; 
then they cringe, and flatter, and adore her ; 
keep a mighty diftancs, and accoſt her in the 
moſt reſpeCtful and ſubmiſſive Terms imagina- 
ble; and-the end- of all this is no other, than 
the Enjoyrnent of her Perſon, The Women 
know? the meaning of all this welf enough, .and 
niz9age themſelves accordingly ; they drefs, and 
tricky, and ſ6t of their Perſons & the beſt ad- 
vaitage, and thefe are the Arts they ftaty to 
recommend theafelves by, 

| Now in truth, thotgh we declaim againſt this 
Vanity and Folly in the Sex, yet the Men are 


much more to blame than they. For the Ori- . 


ginal of aff this Vanity, is from onr ſetves, and 
the Folly is owts, when we pay (6 riuch tefpect 
upon accounts that ſs Mfftle deferveX. Kk + in 
our power to reform what we condemn, and it 
is our Duty ts do it, We ſhould. ſhew them, 
that no Beauty hath any Charms, but the inward 
one of the Mind; and .that a gracefulneſs in 
they” Mariners, is tinth more engaging, than 
Bit of theif P&ffon a1 Mien: That Meeknefs, 
a Otddiene, it Modeſty, are the true and 
Wſtihg OrnAfentts:! Por ſhe, that hes thefe, fs 
qathified-28 He ov8ht to be for the managetnerm 
2 goveriing of '4 Fartiily, for the bearmy 
id afwafing of Chifdren , for an affeftionare 
af tchdef Care of het Husband, and for fub- 

Ii 4 Witting, 
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mitting to a prudent and frugal way of living, 
And when all is done, theſe, and theſe only, 
are theCharms and the Ornaments: that- render 
Wives amiable, and give them the beſt Title to 
our Honour and Reſpect. | 


a. — —_ 


_—_ 


CHA P. IXII. 


There is no ſurer fign of Stupidity, and 
want of Senſe, than to trifle away a great 
deal of time in things relating to the Bo- 
dy, as to be long at Exerciſe, or at 
Meals, or in Drinking, or 'im the 'pther 
Funttions of Nature. - For we ' ought to 
look upop all that is done' to the Body, as 
things by the bye, and the Improvement 
of the Soul, 'as that which challenges. our 
Time, aud is the trie and main End, and 
Bufineſs of our Lives. 


COMMENT. 


A S Men of topping Parts, .and noble Diſpo- 
fitions, are always aiming at ſome- 
thing that is manly and brave, and aſpire af- 
ter as high degrees of Accuracy and Perfection, 
as.their Nature can carry them up to; ſo flug- 
giſh and heavy Souls are ever employing them- 
ſelves in ſomething that is little, and vulgar, and 
inſignificant, where they tiope to meet with 
00 
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no Difficulty, and from whence they are ſure 
to reap no Honour... So that, when we conſi- 
der Man, as he is a Creature whoſe very Eſſence 


| isa Reaſoning Soul, and whoſe Body is only the 


Inſtrument of that Soul, contrived for her uſe, © 


and to be employed ar her Pleaſure ;" for ſuch a 
one, I ſay, to concern himſelf very-little in the 
Operations of. the Sout, -but to-ler that lie idle 
and uncultivated, while all his Time and Pains 
are beſtowed upon the-Body, argues a mighty 
DefeCft io Nature, and indeed can ſcarce-proceed 
from any other Cauſe, than ſuch a Defe&. For 
what Artificer of 'any note or Skill atall would 
ſpend his whole time upon ſconring his Tools, 
without putting them to the Uſes they were 
intended for, | and: following his Trade with 
them ? And yet this ſenſeleſs Wretch ' is every 
Man that applies, all bis Care and. Time to the 
Service of his Body, and neglects his Mind. 
But in_ Truth, © this mighty Aſliduity upon 
the Body, 'does not only becray 'want of Senſe, 
but exceſs of Paſſion. For the time we ſpend 
upon any. Obje&t is uſually proportionable to 
the Pleaſure we take in it, and the AﬀeCQtion 
we have for it. And for this Reaſon, we 


ought to look upon all the Pains. we are at 


upon the Body, only as a thing by the bye 3 
to have very little Tenderneſs for, and take 
but ſmall: Satisfaftion in it, and to transfer all 
theſe things to an Obje&t more worthy of them, 
even that .Soul, whoſe Inſtrument and Servant 
this Body is; for they are all its due: and 
this is the true Meaſure and Rule by which we 
ſhould be governed in the diſtribution of our Ser- 
Yices to each of them. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXWV. 


Whey any Mai does you an Injury, or res 
flefts apon your Good Name, confider with 
your ſelf, that he does this out of a Per- 
ſuafton, that it is v0 mote than whit 
deſerve awd what become? hin fs ſay or th! 
Ard it tannit be expetled that your Opini- 
on of things, but his own, Ponld give 
Law to his Behaviour. Now if that Opi- 
nion of . his be Erroneous, the Misfortwn? 
is not you?s, but his who is thus led into 
Miſtakes eoncerning. you. For th Trath 
of a Propoſition ir ##f ſake tne wh2t, by 
a Mas s ſuppofeng #t t6 be falfe ; the Con 
ſequence js avr the wt. But the Perſo 
that indees amiſs of it is. Such Com 
fiderations as theſe may ferwa..ts diſpoſe 

| you ts Patience and Methneſs ; and by 
degrees you will be able to bear the maſt 
ſeurriloas Reproaches, and think the bit- 
tereſt, und moſt imſolent Tradlicer tvorth no 
other return that this mild Anſwer, That 
theſe, it ſeems, are his Thoughts of yqu, 

# and it is not ſtrange, that Man ſhould vent 

V his own Opinion freely, and att ascordiny 
to tt. 


oy 
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COMMENT. 


TP is Chapter is plainly intended to petſuads 


us to: begying of mjarids with Methnefs 
2nd "Moderation 3-and! tho Argumitned mide uſe 
of 16 this-purpoſearo Twes 1; iu 
The firſt proceeds opors a-Fotttiatiob evident 
tor coMMon; Senſe, 26d confirmed by the Praftive 
and Experience ot all/ohe'Worldz whicirisy, This 
every Man dCts av agveenient! with! his own pav- 
ticalzr Notions of things, and doos what ar the 
isfant of doing is-dppears to bin fieeeſt” to be: 
done, And therefodre-if- bis Appretrerifions:dif- 
fer from 6urs, -29 it cannot be any groat Macfer 
of Wonder,  ndicher dods 46 nimifſted any; juſt: 
Cauſe of Reſentmenme 4 becauſe! he follows che 
DiRates of his Bree, nd F foHow-mine abt 
ſo-do all the Workk So'that 4 would bea met 


extravagaitand ſenſeleſs thing for me ror be an 


gry for his Ring; according. bo Netore; anÞ 
on # Principts woiverſally conſented: ro by Al 
Mankind. | 

But you will ſay perhaps, That by: follow 
ing his owe Opinion 1s not the thing. yon quavreh 
with, bus the entertaining an' ill- Opimon of 
you, for which there is no Ground or Coleur of 
Jeſties. Now upon Examination 6f this Pre- 
tare too; It wilt be found, that you: have not 
at- 3M mended the Matter, bue thao this' is as: 
ridicutons and abfurd' a Paſſion as the other. For 
if he have done you no harm, where is the Pro- 
vocation ? andthat it is ptaighe hach not,. for 
ns bouy is the worſe for ic bat hiniſett. = 
that 
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that thinks he does well whea he really does ill, 
and miſtakes Falſehood for Truth,is under a dan- 
gerous Deluſion, and ſuffers extreamly by his 
Error. And therefore the Man that injures 
your Perſon -or your Reputation;, does but 
wound hiffiſelf-all the while : And this he does 
more. effeftually, and to his own greater Pre- 
judice, than it is poſlible for you in the height of 
all your deſired Revenge, or for the moſt Potent 
and malicious Enemy in the World-to do. For 
whatever the warld commonly eſteems moſt noxi- 
ous” can: rexch' no: farther than the Body, or the 
External Enjoyments, and conſequently does nor, 
in ſtrict ſpeaking, burt the 'Man himſelf : But Er- 
rar is a Blemiſh upon the Saul, an Evil that af- 
fedts his Eſſence, and raints the very diſtioguiſh- 
ingCharatter of the. Humane Nature. 
\Now:;\that the Perſon who entertains this 
falſe Opinion, and not-he concerning whom it is 
entertained, receives all. the Prejudice dy it, he 
proves beyond all Contradiftion, by the Inſtance 
of a-compleat Propoſitian, For ſuppoſe one ſhould 
ſay, If it be Day, then the Sun 15 above the Hori- 
zon, and another Perſon ſhould maintain that 
this is falſe; his ſtanding out againſt ir, does 
not in any degree weaken the Truth of che Ai- 
ſertion,nor invalidate the neceſſary dependence of 
the Two Parts of itupon each other : It remains 
in the ſame PerfeCtion ſtil]; but the perſon who 
judges amiſs concerning it, does not ſo. Thus 
the Man that affronts or traduces you, contra- 
ry to all the Rules of Juſtice, and Honour, and 
Duty, injures himſelf, but you continue un- 
tonch'd; and neither the Edge of his Wea- 
pon, nor the Venom of his Tongue can enter 
you. 
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you. Eſpecially if you are as you ought to be, 
fully convinced, that rhere is no ſuch .thing as 
Good or Evil to be had from any thing, 
but what falls within the Compaſs of. our own 
Choice. | 

When therefore you have called up-your Rea- 
ſon, and have refleCted, firſt, how natural it is 
for every Man- to be governed by his own 
Senſe of things ; and then, that the Injury does 
not really reach you, but falls back upon the 
Perſon who vainly intended it for you ; this will 
cool your Paſſion, and fill you with a- generous 
Diſdain, you will think his impotent Malice de- 
ſerves to be lighted only, and may check both 
his Folly, and your own Reſentment, with 
ſome ſuch ſcornful return as this, That he does 
but what all the World do ; for though all are not 
of the ſame mind, yet in that vaſt variety of 
Opinions every man aCts according to his own. 
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CH AP. LXV. 


Every thing hath two Flandles, the owe foft 
aud manageable , the other ſuch as will 
wot endure t0 he touched. If then _ your 
Brother do you au Injury, do not take it 
by the hot and the hard handle, by repre- 
ſenting to your ſelf all the aggravating 
Circumſtances of the Fat ; but look ra- 
ther on the aft fide, and extentiate it as 
avuch as is poſuble, by conſidering the near- 
neſs of the Relation, the Jong Friend- 
ſhip and Familiarity, Obligations to Kind: 
neſs, which a ſingle Provecation augbt vot 
to diſſolve. And thus you will take rhe 
accident by its manageable handle. 


COMMENT T7. 


LL the parts of this material World are com- 
poſed of different Principles and contrary 
Qualities: From whence it comes to paſs, that in 
"41.1% ſomereſpeCts they agree, and can ſubliſt together, 
14; "0 and in others they are oppoſite, and incompatible, 
4 and deſtruCtive of one another. Thus the Fire 
bath the two Qualities of hot and dry, moſt re- 
markable in it, with regard to its heat it agrees 
well with the Air, and is compatible with it; 
but its drought is repugnant to the moiſture of 
bogs | 10 the Air, and contends with it, and deſtroys it. 
z 021.0 And this Obſervation holds in Moral, as well 
as 


S 
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35 Natural Philoſophy: For thys an Injury ze- 
ceived from a Brogher hath rwo hapdles, and 
is capable of different Conſtryftions and diffe- 
rent Reſentments, according 19 that handle we 
take it by. Conſider the Man, my Brother, my 
Friend, my old Play-fellow, and Acquaintance, 
and this is the ſoft and pliable fide, it diſpaſes 


| me to Patience and Reconciliation , avd Kind- 


neſs: Bur if you rura the other fide, and re- 
gard only che Wrong, the Indignity,, the unna- 
tural Uſage of ſo near a Relation; this is the 
untratable part, it will pot bear the tauch, and 
diſpoſes to nothing but Rage and Revenge. Now 
it 1s plain, that what we eltsem light and very 
talerable, is entertained by us with caſineſs and 
patience, and makes no change in our Cheerful- 
neſs and Temper; bur what we look upon as 
grievaus and inſupportaþle, leaves very angry 
Reſentments., and melancholy Impreſſions, and 
utterly diſcompoſes the evennels and quiet of our 
Minds. This 1s the natural reſult of ſuch Acci- 
dents, and ſuch Apprekenſions. But now ſince 
it is our Duty always to preſerve the Mind ſe- 
date and calm, -nat to ſuffer it either to be de- 
jected with Grief and Sullennefs, or ruffled with 
Anger, fince we are obliged to bear whatever 
happens $9 us with Patiguce and Moderation z 
and ſince all things have two handles, one that 
will , and the other that will not abide the 
Touch, is is plain that the way to diſcharge this 
Obligation, is always to lay hold on the right 
and the tradable handle. For in Truth, all things 
whatſoever, Riches and Poverty , Health and 
Sickneſs, Marriage and Celibacy, Children and 
no Children; and, to be ſhort, all the —_ 
(o 
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of humane Life are juſt as you uſe and receive 
them, 'and have both their Conveniences to re- 
commend them, and their Inconveniences toleſſen 
our eſteem of them, 

Thus Riches are deſirable, if you conſider the 
Advantages of Plenty, and this is their ſofc 
handle ; but then they ate attended with infi- 
nite Care, acquired with Toil, poſſeſs d with 
Fear , lolt with Remorſe and Trouble; and 
theſe Anxicties are allays and abatements upon 
them, and their -untra(table Handle. Poverty 
ſeems very tolerable, when we reflect upon the 
Quiet and the undiſturbed Retirements of that 
ſtate; but if we turn the Tables, and obſerve 
the Indigence and Dependance of it , the Neg- 
lefts and the Scorn that it expoſes one to, theſe 
make ir very dreadful and inſupportable. Health 
is very deſirable, upon the account of that per- 
fect eaſe and freedom we enjoy with it ; the 
Vigour of our Spirits, and the ready and pun- 


tual Obedience of all our Parts, in diſcharging. 
rheir reſpective Duties : But even this hath its 


Incombrances too, the Arrogance and alluming 
Pride, and that Confidence in their own 
Strength, to which fulneſs of Blood commonly 
expoſes Men, Sickneſs appears a very tolerable 
Evil, when we refleft, that as the Spirts are 
low, ſo ere the Paſſions too, and the Mind is 
then more free and undiſturbed : Burt the Fain- 
tings and Languiſhings, and Uneaſineſs of a ſick 
Bed, are the hard and the heavy Handle, Mar- 
riage is recommended to ns by the ſatisfation of 
having Iſſue of our own; the tender Care and 
mutual AﬀeCtion of both Parties; but then 
it hath its Bitter, as well as its Sweet, the imul- 


tiplying 
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tiplying of Cares, and creating new Wants to 
one's ſelf, an inordinate Fondneſs, and a perpe- 
cual Uneaſineſs and Fears for thoſe we love ſo 
dearly. And ſurely the want of Children, which 
1s commonly eſteemed ſo mighty an Unhappineſs, 
hath a great deal to extenuare it ; for this leaves 
a Man free and eaſie, qualifies him to encounter 
with any Difficulties, delivers him from all that 
anxious Concern, which the Care and Depen- 
dence of a Family, muſt of neceſſity diſtract 
him with; it allows him leiſure for attending 
better Studies, and diſengages him from that 
extravagant Folly, of making himſelf a Slave to 
the Worid, and enjoying nothing while he lives, 
that he may leave a lictle more to his Family 
when he dies ; and, which in my Opinion is the 
greateſt misfortune of all, it brings him under 
no Temptation of Indulgence and Fondnels for 
lewd and ungracious Children : For though 
their being ſuch is a mighty Affiction, yet, alas ! 
we too often make it a greater to our ſelves, and 
love their very Vices, becauſe our own Children 
are guilty of them : Even Inſolencies,and [nuries, 
and Aﬀronts,, have ſomething to extenuate them z 
for very often when Men reproach us, they bring 
us betrer acquainted with our own Concerns, 
and tell ns ſomething we did not know before; 
but, to be ſure, they always miniſter occaſions 
of Patience, and exerciſe our Vertue. Corpo- 
ral Pains and Puniſhments, are of all others the 
moſt formidable to humane Nature ; 2nd yet tle 
an2uiſh of theſe would be mitig-ted, and we 
in ſome degree reconciled to them, did we but 
relet what good they do us, and conſider, that 
they try the Sovl, as Fire does Metals, and pu- 
K k ries 
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rifie it from its Droſs. And if there were no 
other Benefit to be had from them, yet the very 
enduring them with Courage and Conſtancy is it 
ſelf a very great, one. Ard much more it is for a 
Man's real advantage to fall} into Afflictions, and 
behave himſelf gallantly under them, than never 
to bediſtreiled or afftifted at all. For the eſca- 

ing Afﬀlictions is only a piece of good Fortune, 
that reaches to the Bouy, or the Eſtate, and 
mo farther ; but the bearing them with Forti- 
tude and Decency, iS a Happineſs of the Soul, 
and what the Man is properly the better for. 
N3y, laſtly,to ſhew that there neither 1s, nor can 
be any thing without the Two Handles we ſpeak 
of , even» cur Enemies themſelves have them; 
and it is a very feaſible thing to make a Benekr 
of them too: For, their Spight awakens our 
Care, puts us upon examining into our own Pal. 
ſions ard Failings more nicely z and the knowing 
how curious they will be to obſerve, and how 
pleaſed to find our Faults, renders us more Cir- 
cumſpect and wary in all our Behaviour. And 
theſe are ſuch valuable Conſiderations, that Plu- 
rarch thought it worth his while to write a Tratt 
on purpole upon this SubjeCt, to ſhew how a 
Man may manage himſelf ſo, as to improve the 
Malice of his Enemies, and convert it to his own 
Advantage. 


Vid. Plutarch, Moral. Tom 1. mas &v Ts wi A101 F 
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CH AP. LXVI. " 


There is no Conſequence or neceſſary Conne« 


xion at all between theſe Aſſertions : 7 
am richer than you,therefore [ am a better 
Man than you; or, I am more learned, or 
eloquent, than you, therefore [ am better 
than you. But all the Inference that can 
be made from ſuch Compariſons, is only 
this : I ama richer Man than you, there. 
fore my Ejtate is larger than yours ; I am 
more eloquent than you, therefore my Ex 

preſſions are more proper, and my Style 
more delicate than yours. And what is 

all this to the purpoſe? For neither the 

Eftate nor the Style is the Man; and con» 

ſequently theſe may be the berter, and yet 
you may not be one whit the better. 


COMMENT. 


E N of Letters commonly ſhew their Tas 
lent in quaintneſs of Expreſſion and exaCt 


Compoſitions, which is a nicety unbecoming a 
Philoſopher, except this Faculty were inſtilled 
very early, and grew up with him ; to that Edn- 
cation and long Cultom have made him ſo great 
a Maſter of Language, that kis Rhetorick be not 
laboured or affefted, but flow naturally from 
him. And even the Man who is thus happy, 
muſt not value himſelf upon it ; becauſe this is 
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not the End a Philoſopher ought to aim at,nor the 
. peculiar Excellence of hamane Nature. Elegance 
is properly what ſuch Studies pretend to and he 
that ſucceeds well in them, gains the Reputation 
of a good Poer, or a good Hiſtorian. But he 
that aſpires to the Character of a 500d Man, and 
deſires to diſtinguiſh himſelf by a Life confor- 
mable to the beſt Realon, propoſes an End agree- 
able to ſuch a Life 3 and conſequently cannor 
have any pretence to preferr himſelf before ano- 
ther, for any advantages of Eloquence that he 
hath above him. For there is a wide difference 
between ſuch a one's Eloquence and himſelf : 
Nor is this the eſlearial Property and Prerogative 
of his Nature, that he ſhould receive his Deno- 
mination trom it, as every Artificer is diſtingui- 


—Tthed by his Profeilion. $0 that all the.boaſt that 


can be allowed him in this caſe, comes only to 
_ thus much, My Language #5 better than yours. And 
this Inſtance is what | the rather have choſen to 
inſiſt upon, becaule | imagine Epitteris his main 
intention here, was to give his Philoſopher a 
check for that ſuperſtitious Nicety very com- 
mon among them, of being over- curious and 
laboured in their Compoſitions, and ſpending too 
muchtime and pains about Words. But becauſe 
this was a tender point, that other Inſtance of 
the Richer Man's exalting himſelf is added, the 
better to cover his Deſign, and make the Reprcof 
the ſofter. 
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C H A P. LXVIl. | | 
* 


If any Man bathes too ſoon, do not you pre« nt 
ſently ſay, He hath done ill in it ; but 47 
only, that he did it early. If a Man 41 
drink a great deal of Wine , do not 
cenſure him for having done ill ; but only 
ſay, That he drinks a great deal: For & 
how 1s wt poſſible for you to know whether i, 
he did ill or no, unleſs you were conſcious | 
of his Intentions , and ſaw the Grounds F 
he went upon } And this Caution , which 7 
I here adviſe you, is the only way to pre« 
vent that common Tujury and Inconve- 
nience, of determining raſhly upon outward 
appearances, and pronouncing perempto- = 
rily corcerning things that you do not 
know. 


0. 
$2 


COMMENT. 


E would have us proceed in our Judgment. 
of Men's Ations withggreat accuracy and 
circumſpeCtion : Not to be roo forward in gl- 
ving our Opinion of any kind, either in praiſe 
or diſpraiſe, acquitting, or condemning of them, 
till weare firſt well ſatisfied of the Perſon's In» 
tention, what Reaſons he procecded upon, and +4 
what End he direfted it to For theſe are the __ 
p, very Conſiderations that make an ACtion formal- "4 
ly good or evil; and according as theſe vary, | 
KK 3 they 
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they may deſerve a very different Interpretation, 
Thus a man may give Blows, ard do good in 
it (if this be intended to correCt a Fault; ) he 
may give one Suſtenance to his prejudice (if 
it be deſigned to feed his Diſeaſe ; ) nay, mar- 
ters may be ſo ordered, that Stealing ſhall be 
an ACt of Juſtice, and Reſtitutionan Injury, as if 
the ObjeCt of both be a Mad- man's Sword. 

If then we would deal honeſtly and fairly, 
we muſt judge of Actions according to the Cir- 
cumſtances that appear tous, andas they are in 
themſelves. When we ſee a man bathe betore the 
uſual Hour, all we ſhould ſay of it, That he hath 
done it early ; without pretending, to determine 
the Quality of the Fact, or calling it good or 
evil, till we know what it was that moved 
him to do ſo. Poſlibly he was obliged ro lit 
up all Night, and wanted this Refretbment to 
ſupply his loſs of Sleep. Now this and the 
like are very material Conſiderations; for a 
man's motives and intention, quite alter the na- 
ture of the thing. You ought not then to be 
eoo haſty in paſſing Judgment upon this Bath- 
ing out of courſe; for til] theſe things are 
known, the Quality of the Faft does not lie 
before you, nor have you any matter to pro- 
ceed upon. Thus again a man may drink a 
larger proportion of Wine than ordinary, and 
there may be ſeveral Reaſons that will juſtihe 
him in it ; the Conſtitation of his Body, or the 
Seaſon of the Year, or the Temperament of the 
Air, may make it neceſſary. And conſ.quently 
what raſh and buſe People are apt to condemn, 
when well enquired into proves no more than Due 
Ly and Prudence done to fatisfie Nature, or to ſup- 
port 
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port thg Spirits in faint, ſultry Weather, or to 
keep out moiſt Foggs, or peſtilentisl Yapours. 

Now if we do thus, as he adviſes, and ſtop 
at the Aftions themſelves, withour preſuming to 
appland, or ts condemn them., till we have 
throughly examined into the Grounds of them, 
and are ſatisfied of the man's Diſpolition and 
Deſign, we decline an Injaſtice and an ſncanve- 
nience, which otherwiſe it is impoſlible to avoid. 
And that is, the knowing one thing, and judging 
another 3 the determining more than we have 
Evidence for. For in both the Inſtances before 
us, nothing appears but the outward Act, and 
its Circumſtances, that the Bathing was early, 
that the Wine was mich ; bur the Cauſes of theſe 
do not appear, upon which depends the moral 
Good or Evil of the thing; and yet the buſie 
World are ever giving their definitive Sentence 
in this point too. And what can be mote raſh, 
more injurious , more ailurd than this, from 
what they do ſee, percemptorily to pronounce of 
what they do not ſee ? 

Now ſince meii's Minds, and the ſecret Springs 
of their Actions, do ſo very ſeldom fall within 
our notice, I take Epitterw his Deſign here to 
be the diſſuading us in general from judging 
men at all: And indeed it is but prudent for 
our own ſakes, as well as fit for theirs, to he 
very ſparing in this particular; that by ſuſpen- 
ding our Judgment, we may not fall under 
the ſhame of retraCting it afterwards upon bet- 
ter Information. And 'therefore he weuld 
not have us over-forward, either in our Cen- 
ſures, or our Commendations ; though he level- 
led this Chapter chiefly, no doubr, againſt the 

Kk 4 Con- 
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Condemning fide , becauſe the Injury done by 
raſh Cenſures, is generally greater, and becauſe 
the Evil is a great deal more popular ; for the 
World is not raſh only, but ill-iatured too ; 
they are apt and glad tofind Faults, and forward 
ſometimes to make them. This baſe practice 
therefore, lay more direCtly to the Author's pur- 
poſe, which was to inſtruQt us in another, Branch 
of Juſtice, one indeed no leſs neceſſary than any 
of the reſt ; viz. That which concerns our 
Neighbour's Reputation. 
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CH AP. LXVII. 
Never profeſs your ſelf a Philoſopher, nor 


talk much of Rules and wiſe Obſervations, 
among the [anorant and Vulgar ; but let 
your Rules be ſeen in your Pratlice. Thus 
when you are at a Publick Entertainment, 
diſcourſe not of Temperance and Moderas 
tion to the Company ; but let your own Ex- 
ample teach it them ; and remember that 
Socrates wpon all occaſions declined Often- 
tation ; inſomuch, that when ſome Perſons 
in derifion came to him, and defired him 
to recommend them to a Philoſopher, he 
carried them to ſome that profeſs'd thems- 
ſelves ſuch , without expreſſing the leaſt 
Indignation at the Afﬀront they had put 
upon bim. 


CH AP. LXIX. 


Nay, if you happen in Converſation with igno- 
rant and common Men, though they ſtart 
a Diſcourſe concerning ſome Point in Phi- 
loſophy, do you forbear joining with them 
in it : For when Men are forward to vent 
their Notions, it is a ſhrewd ſign they are 
not well digeſted. It is poſſible your Si- 


lence, may be interpreted Ignorance, and 


that 
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that ſome of the Company may be confi 
dent, and rude enough to tell you ſo. But 
zf you hear this Reproach without bein 
concerned , then be aſſured your Philoſo- 
phy begins to have its due effett : For, 
as Sheep do not give up again the Graſs 
they have eaten, to ſhew how well they are 
fed; but prove the Goodlueſs of the Paſture 
and their own Caſe, by concotting their 
Meat well, and bringing a large Fleece, 
and giving large quantities of Milk, ſo 
muſt you approve the Excellence of your 
Doftrines to the Horld, not by Diſputes 
and plauſible Harangues, but by digeſting 
them into prattice, and growing ſtrong in 
Pertue. 


! 


COMMENT. 


Y this Paſſage you may plainly perceive, that 
the Perſon addreſsd to, is not ſuppoſed 
to be a compleat Philoſopher ; for ſuch a one is 
in no danger of bringing up indigeſted Notions ; 
nor can he need the Advice given to that pur- 
poſe. This is applicable only to one that is ſtill 
in a ſtate of Probation and Proficiency, who hath 
not yet abſolutely delivered his Mind from the 
importunate Paſſions of Popularity and Self- 
conceit, and affeCting to be thought wiſe, Vices, 
which this Author hath taken great Pains to ex- 
poſe, and reform, and that, as by other Argu- 
ments, 


B 
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ments, ſo particularly by one, which the Method 
taken in this Chapter plainly inſinuates ; v4z. 
That as one cannot with any truth ſay, That 
the Braſs while it is meiting Cown is a Statue, or 
that an Embryo is a Man z, fo neither can we, That 
a Perſon who is ſtill under Diſcipline and Profi- 
ciency, is a Philoſopher. T hele are the rude and 
imperfect Begipnings of what is to come after z 
but they are not the Things themſelves: They 
are the Matter under preparation, but they bave 


- not the Form, which muſt conſtitute their EC- 


ſence : And though they be in never ſo fair a 
Diſpoſition to receive it, yet till this is done, 
they arg,not the perfect Beings which they muſt 
and would be. Burt, thongh in other caſes it be 
ſufficient to ſay, That to call them fo were a 
Breach of Truth, yet in this that ſeems too gentle 
an Imputation : For there is, in a truly Philoſo- 
phical Life, ſomething ſo great and venerable, 
lomething ſo much above the common Condition 
of Humane Nature, and ſo very near approach- 
ing to Divine, that the aſcribing ſuch exquiſite 
PerfeCtion to Perſons who are as yet only climb- 
ing up to it, may juſtly ſeem not only a bold 
Falſhood, but;an imperious and blaſphemous one 
to00, 6 

Shall then that Mar, who muſt not pre'ume to 
call himſelf a Philoſopher, rake upon him the 
Office of one ? Shall he ſet himſelf in the Chair, 
and think it becomes him, who is but a Learner, 
ro teach, and magiiterially djftare to others ? 
No, certainly: It is ht heſhonld know his di- 
ſtance, and keep it. Burt you || object, T hat ths 
will be a mighty Hindrance 10 bis Proficiency, by de- 
barring bim that Diſcourſe with Men of leſs Attein. 


ments, 
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ments, which ſhould exerciſe and improve his Talent. 
I anſwer, That the Diſcourſe Epifterus difallows, 
is not ſuch as is intended for 'a Trial, bat the 
Effet of Vanity ; nor is the Deſign of it Ad- 
vancement in Wiſdom, but Oftentation and Ap- 
plauſe, Well ; but, How muſt he behave himſelf in 
ſuch Company then'? Why,the properelt and moſt 
effeftual courſe to recommend himſelf, will be, 
to forbear the vending his Principles in Words, 
which is but an empty and a very ſuperficial 
way of propagating them z and to demonſtrate 
the Power and [Influence of them in his ACtions. 
This is a ſubſtancial Argument, and anſwers the 
true End of Philoſophy, which 1s not florid Ha- 
rangue and nice Diſpute, but prudent and un- 
blamable PraCtice; for this was never intended 
to teach us to talk well, but to live well. /f 
therefore you be at a Publick Dinner, do not trouble 
your ſelf to read grave Lettures to the Company, 
eoncerning Temperance in Eating, and its juſt Bounds 
and Meaſures ;, but take care to obſerve thoſe Mea- 
ſures, and to keep within thoſe Bounds your ſelf. 
For by this means you will gain Authority to 
your Inftructions ; and when it comes to your 
turn to preſcribe to others, every Word 
will make its own way. For', how ridicu- 
lous jand abſurd isit, to fet other Men Rules 
of Temperance, or Patience, and at the ſame 
time to be guilty of Gluttony, or ſink under the 
Burden of AfiiCtions one's ſelf? What force or 
weight can ſuch a one expect his moſt ſtadied 
Diſcourſes ſhould find? And, How unreaſonable 
and inconſiſtent is it to. impoſe ſuch Laws upon 
other Men's Condu&t, as we are not content to 
ſubmit to in our own ? 
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But this is not all. He requires a higher de- 
gree of ſelf,denial ſtill, He does not only for- 
bid the beginning of ſuch kind of Diſcourſe ; 
but if any of the Ignorant and Vulgar engage in 
it of their own accord, he will not allow us to 
join with them, nor ſct up for an Oracle, or 
great Doctor , among Men of meaner attain- 
ments than our ſelves. For this (he fays) is 
very ſuſpicious, and looks as if what is ſo very 
ready to come up loaded the Stomach, and. was 
never well digeſted. For as Meats, when they are 
duly concocted, diſtribute themſelves into the 
ſeveral parts, and mix with the vital Juices and 
Blood to nouriſh and ſtrengthen the Body ; fo 
do Maxims and Doctrines, when well digeſted, 
convert into nouriſhment, and make the Soul 
healthful and vigorous. There they lie like Sap 
in the Root, which when occafion ſer ves, ſpreads 
it ſelf, and brings forth the Fruits of vertuous 
Actions firſt; and when the proper Seaſon 
comes, and theſe have attained to a juſt matu- 
rity, then of edifying Diſcqurſes in great abun- 
dance. But if any one ſhall force this Fruit of 
Diſcourſe before its time, when it 1s not yet ripe 
and kindly, this in all likelihood will turn to no 
better account, than the diſcharging ones Sto- 
mach of undigeſted Meat. Ard there cannot be 
a clearer proof that ic wants digeſtion, than our 
not being able to keep it any longer. For this 
is direftly that Man's Caſe, that brings up his 
Precepts of Philoſophy again , while they are 
raw and whole, and does not (hew the efte&t, and 
ſtrength of them in the improvement” of his 
Mind, and growing in thoſe vertuous Habits, 
which they wer? intended to produce and con- 
frm, And, 
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And, in regard the Soul is naturally given ts 
look abroad inco the World, and, for that rea- 
jon, feels it ſelf very powerfully wrought upon 
by good Examples, he propoſes Socrates for an 
eminent pattern of Modeſty: Who, though a 
moſt accompliſhed Philoſopher, and declared by 
the Teſtimony of Apollo himſelf to be the wiſeſt 
Man in the World : One, who conſequently had 
g00d warrant to take more upon him than any 
were Proficient ought to pretend to, was yet 
the fartheſt that conld be fxom an alluming Tem- 
per, and made it the buſineiSof his whole Life 
to decline and diſcountenance Pride and Oftenta- 
tion, One vcry rematkable inſtance of this 
kind , was his vehaviour to ſome filly people, 
who came with a delign to put a Slur upon 
him, and deſired, that he would recom- 
mend them to ſome Philoſopher, capable of in- 
ſ{tructing them. He ſaw through their pretence 
well enough, but withoat- taking any notice, or 
thewing the leaſt reſentment of the affront 
they intended him 5 carried them to the 
Sophiſters Men, who had the Confidence to 
cail themſelves Maſters and Profeflors, and 
made a Trade of reaching others. Thus 
when Hippocrares the Son of Apollodorns made it 


his requeit to be helped to a Maſter, he recom- 


mended him to Protagoras. Andin that Tratt of 
Plago, which is entitaled T heotterrs, he ſays of 
himſelf, that he delivered over ſeveral to the 
Tuition of Predicus, and ſeveral to other wiſe 
and great Men: So very ſparing was this divine 
Perſon in putting himfelf forward, and fo far 
was he from thinking it a diminution or refle- 
(tion upon himſelf to be ſo. ; 

| or 
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For this, after all, is the- mighty Objection, 
and that 2gainſt which Epifterns fortifies his Scho- 
lar. He does not think it a ſufficient renoun- 
cing of vain Glory, not to begin a Philoſophical 
Diſcourſe among Men who do not make Philo- 
ſophy their buſineſs: No, nor to fit ſtill, and 
not interpoſe when they have begun it; bur 
there is yet a farther diſclaiming of this vicious 
Quality expected. | It is probable that this ſi- 
lence may be thoughr to betray your Ignorance ; 
it is poſlible ſome of the Company may be ſo 
plain as to tell you ſo; and though no reproach 
can be more grating than that of a defect in ones 
own Profeſſion, yet this Proficient is to run the 
riſque of that, and to hear it without being 
moved. This if he can do, it isa ſurer ſign 
that he hath mortified his Vanity, than his ut- 
tering the moſt elaborate Satyr in the World 
againſt it 3 for you have an aſſurance now that 
other people contemn you. And if you can ſee, 
and hear this without Paſſion ; if you find that 
the Reſentments, which uſed formerly to boil 
upin your Breaſt upon the like occalions, now 
lie cool and quiet, take comfort, and triumph ; 
for the ſubduing of your Anger proves that theO- 
peration is begun, andthat you are now reaping 
thoſe Fruits, which all the wiſe Exhortations 
you have heard, were intended to cultivate, and 
all your own Pains and Study propoſed to pro- 
duce ; which is, a Life of Vertue and ſtrift Rea- 
ſon, and the making you not ſo much a florid, 
and well-ſpoken, as a prudent and a good Man, 
For Moral Precepts are learned not to be re- 
peated bur praQtiſed; and the Excelleacy of 
them muſt be proved nor by the Memory, or the 
1 ongue, 
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Tongue, but by the Converſation of the Heza. 
rer. -. And the bearing this imputation of Igno- 
rance without any diſorder , 1s it felf ſuch a 
proof; for it fhews the Mind to be got above 
both the Fame and the Cenſures of the World, 
And this is the Improvement every Maſter ex- 

s to find; for he, that, inſtead of Praftice, 
gives him his LeCtures again, and thinks himſelf 
the better for being able to remember and 
repeat them, is guilty of as great an Abſurdity 
in Nature, as it would be for Sheep to throw up 
the Graſs they had eat, that ſo the Shepherd 
may be ſatisfied of that good Feeding , which 
ought to ſhew it ſelf in a large Fleece, firmneſs 
of Fleſh, and abundance of Milk, 
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CHAP. LXX. 


If you have ſo far maſtered your Appetite, 
as to have brought your Body to courſe 
fare, and to be well contented with meer 
Neceſſaries, do not glory in your abite« 
mious Diet. And if you drink nothing 
but Water, proclaim not your own Sobrie- 
ty upon every occaſion: Or if you would 
inure your ſelf to hardſhip, do it for your 
ows benefit, not to attratl the Admiration 
of other People. Let wain-glorious Fools 
embrace Statues in the Streets, to ſhew 
the Croud how long they can endure the 
Cold; but let your Trials of your ſelf be 
private: And if you would be hardy in 
good earneſt, when you are almoſt quite 
parched with e#treme Thirst, take cold 
Water in your Meuth ; then deny your ſelf 
the ſatisfattion of drinking , and ſpit it 
out again, and tell no body. 
COMMENT. 


Vas glory hath a thouſand ſeveral pretences 
to ground it ſelf upon ; but the moſt uſual, 
and moſt plauſible, are ſuch as Epifetus hath 
touched upon in this Treatiſe. - Some people 
court Men's applauſe, by aſſuming Narratives of 


| their own Pertormances ; others depend upon 


their Eloquence for ir ; a third ſort expect to 
be admired by dictating to all the Companies 
they come in, and taking upon them ro talk 
gravely, and teach every one they converſe with 
| bis Duty ; and theſe he hath expoled and warned 
| L1 already. 


ir 
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already. There is another fort of Vanity very 


frequent, which is the valuing our ſelves upon 


voluntary Aulterjties; a ſpare Diet, a frugal 
way of Living , .abſtaining from lawful Plea- 
ſtires,2nd nſing the Body to great Hardſhips; and 
that makes theSubjeR of theChapter now before us. 

The Perſons therefore, who pur theſe Seve- 
rities upon themſelves, are adviſed not to luok 
big upon the Matter ;, that is, not to be too 
much exalted with an Opinion of their own 
Merit; or imagine , that they have attained to 
ſome pecoliar Excellence, and made ſome migh- 
ty Conqueſt upon Humane Nature, which none 
but they ever made before. For alas! how cx- 
travagant an imagination is this, when we ſee 


our ſelves our-done every day, and many hun. * 


dreds of indigent Wretches take up with leſs, 
and endnre more than the greateſt of theſe 
Boaſters can prefend to ? 'Tis true, the one do 
it out of Necellity, and the ether our of Choice ; 
but ſtifl Humane Nature is the fame 'in both; 
and therefore it is plain, theſe Men, after all 
their practice and pains, have not carried it fo 
far as It 15 cayable of going. Beſides, there 1s 
always this Conkderation ready at hand to mor- 
tihe our Pride and Self. concgit of all kinds : That 
if we excel in this particulzr, yet there are ſeve- 
ral others whercin we are deficient 3; and for 
one good Quality, which we have and others 
want , there mighe many be reckoned, which 
others have and we want. But there is indeed 
one peculiar Misfortuce, that attends a Man's 
thinking highly of himſelf upon the account of 
any Excellence whatſoever ; which is, That it 
both binders him from improving and _ 
[04 
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that particular Vercue, as otherwiſe he might 
do, ſuppoſing that he hath atrained to the per- 
fetion of ir already; and it checks and cools 
his Endeavours after other Vertues,as over-rating 
this ſingle one, and thinking that alone jufficiens. 

But do nor (ſays he) exerciſe any of your 
Yerrues for pomp and (new; nar if you drink 
Water, beat about the Buſh in all Companies tg 
wrigglec in a Diſcourſe of your own Abſtemiquſ- 
neſs and $obriety : And it you would exerciſe 
any bodily Severity, do it for your Benefir, for 
a trial of your own Patience, to harden your 
Conſtitution, and co qualifie you ſtill more agd 
more for Toil, and Troudle, and Self-denjal. 
And if theſe be as they ſhould be, the true ends 
you propoſe from the practice of them, you 
will be well farisfied with repeating them jg 
priyate, and ngt cover the Eyes and Admiratiog 
of che Myltitade, gor make it your buſineſs t9 
gather a number of SpeCtators F ; like thoſe 


tThe Account giyen of this pallage by Caſaubon,in his Nates 
on this Chapter, ſeems much more pertinent and latisfacory, 
than this given here by Si-plicius. He tells us, that 


the Aſcericks formerly, amongtt other Trials in which they . 


exerciſed themſelves, uſed to practiſe the endor.ng of Spld : 
To which purpoſe m a Froſty Winter's Morning, it was 
very common to go out into the Streets and Publick Places, 
and there cling round one of the Brafs or Marble Statues. 
And becauſe this was very juitly ſuſpected to be done mare 


to get the Obſervation and applauſe of a gizing Ribble,” 


than out of any good detign upon themſelves ; therefore 
Epigterusghufes that inftance of expoling Vain-glory ,upon 
theſe Accounts. This 1s a very glear and gatural Jccount of 
the nlage, and ſeems grounded upon Authorities ſufficient to 

ve 1t the preference before that of Simplicius. See Caſaub. 


1n Epiitet. Noe. 57. | 
bi fi Wretches 
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Wretches, who when theyxun away from the 
violence of too migity an Enemy, implore the 
aſſiſtance of the People, and get upon the Sta- 
tues to cry help, that thcy may be more ſeen, 
and ſooner get a Rabble about them : Their by- 
ſineſs being only to draw Company together in 
their own defence, and mzke themlelves and their 
Oppreſſion more conſpicuous and deplorable. 

But, if you will be mortifying, do it pri- 
vately ang in good earneſt ; when you are ex- 
treme thirſty, take cold Water into your 
Mouth; and though your Entrails are ready to 
to be burnt up, yer ſpit it out again 3 and when 
you have thus ſubdued the importunate Clamours 
of Nature and Neceſlity, tell no body wbat you 
have done. This is mortification and ſeverity in- 
deed ; but the things of this kind, that are done 
to be ſeen and commended of Men, ſhew plainly 
that the bent of the Soul lies outwards ; that the 
Man is more- concerned for the Fame of the 
World, than the real and intrinſick Goodneſs of 
the Action ; and lays a greater ſtreſs upon their 
Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, than upon the Approbation 
or the Reproaches of his own Conſcience. Be- 
ſides, he loſes all thereal Good of his Abſtinence 
and Severity, and profanes a vertuous Action, by 
an end ſo baſe and indire&t as Popular Ap- 
plaule. 

Now that the praftifing ſach Auſterities as 
theſe upon ones ſelf, is of excellent uſe, Ex- 


perience daily demonſtrates. For by this buf. - 


feting of the Body, we keep that, and its ſenſual 
Inclinations under ; and reduce them ſo low, as 
not only to prevent any rebellious InſurreCtions 
againſt Reaſon, but to bring them to a willing 
_ and 
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and ready compliance , even with thoſe of its 


Commands which are of hardeſt digeſtion 'to 
Fleſh and Senſe: And there is moreover this 


. mighty Convenience in it, that theſe voluntary 


Hardſhips fir and prepare us for neceſſary and 
unavoidable ones. Every Man's Circumſtances 
are fickle: and changeable ; and ſure when any 
Afﬀition, as Want, or the like, happens to us, 
it is no ſmall advantage for the body to be fo ha- 
bituated as to bear thoſe Evils without any great 
alteration or reluCtancy, which 1t 15 not poſlible 
to run away from. } This gains us an abſolute 
Maſtery over the World, and fers us above all 
the uncertainties of Humane Afairs, when it is 
no longer in the power of che molt ſpightful For- 
tune to hurt us; for whatever extremity of ſuf- 
fering ſhe can poſſibly drive us to, is only- what 
we have by long Cultom made caſte and familiar 
to our ſelves before. 
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CHAP. DXXL 


lt is the peculiar Quality, and a Charatter 
of an undiſciplin'd Man, and a Man of the 
World, to expett no advantage, and to 
apprehend no miſchief from himſelf, but 
all from Objects without him : Whereas 
the Philoſopher, quite contrary, looks only 
inward, and apprehend 0 Good or Fvuil 
can happen to him, but from hivhſelf a- 
lone.” 


CH AP. LXXI.. _ 
The marvts that a Proficient in Philoſophy 


may be known by, are ſuch as theſe. ttt 
ts not inquiſitive or buſie in other Men 
Matters, fo as to cenſure, or to com- 
mend ; to accu(cor to complain of anybody. 
Fle never talks big of himſelf, nor mag- 
wifies is own Vertue or HWiſdem, When 
he falls under any hiadrance or diſappoint- 
ment in his Deſuns, he blames none but 
himſelf. If any Perſon conimend him, he 
ſmites withia himſelf, ard recerves it with 
; a fecret Diſdain; and if other People 
find fault with him, he is not at all (oli- 
citous in his own vindication. is whole 
behaviour is like that of a fick Man upon 
recovery, full of caution and fear leſt he 


ſhould 
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ſhould relapſe again, and injure bis ad- 
wvances toward health before it be confir- 
med and perfettly ſound. As for dejire, 
be hath utterly abandoned it, except what 
depends upon his own ſelf ; and Averſions 
he hath none, But to ſuch Objets only as 
are vicious and repugnant t0 Nature and 
Reaſon: The Aﬀetiiuns and Appetites 
which Nature made ſtrong, he hath abas» 
ted and taken off all the edge and eager- 
neſs of. them. If he be 'diſparaged, and 
paſs for an ignorant or inſenfible Man, he 
values it not. Aud ts ſum up all 'in a 
word, he is exceeding jealous of himſelf, 
and obſerves every Motion of his Mind as 
rigorouſly, as a Man would watch a Thief, 
or an Enemy, that lies lurking to rob or 


kill him, 


COMMENT. 


E hath now gone through all the in{tructive 

part of bis. Book, and is drawing an to- 
wards a Conclukon : And the Subſtance of what he 
chuſes to cloſe up all with, is this moſt necellary 
Cantion z That we muſt not content our felves 
with reading, or underſtanding, or remembring 
Rules of Morality ; but take care, that they in» 
fluence our Lives, and be tranicribed in all our 
Attions. And, that no Man who addilts him- 
ſelf to the Study of Philoſophy, mult propoſe 
{ mean an end, as only the informing his Judg- 
m—_—_— . Pe ment, 
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ment, the filling his Head with curious Notions, 
or furniſhing his Tonzue with Matter of learned 
Diſcourſe, but the reforming of his Vices, and 
bettering his Converſation 3 as conſidering that 
the Deſign of Moral Precepts is never anſwered 
by any thing ſhort of PraCtice. To this purpoſe 
he firſt deſcribes to us three ſorts of People, 
whoſe CharaCters are ſo comprehenſive, that 
all Mankind come under ſome one or other of 
them. | 

For every Perſon whatſoever, is either a ſc- 
cular Man, one that lives at the common rate, 
and minds the Afﬀairs of the World, and this 
is one extreme : Or elſe he is a Philoſopher, 
who hath abandoned all other Care and Con- 
cern, but what relates to Vertue, and the Im- 
provement of his own Mind ; and this 1s the 
other oppoſite Extreme. Or <clle he mult be 
one of a rank between both theſe, neither ſo 
untaught as the ſecular and common Man , 
nor yet ſo accompliſhed as the Philoſopher ; 
but ſuch a one as hath renounced the World, 
and is aſpiring to a Moral PerfeCtion: T heſe 
are called Proficients, and to them the ſeve- 
ral Exhortations, that have lately fallen under 
our Conſideration,. are particularly direQed, 
But of theſe we are to take notice, that &- 
piftetus makes two ſorts, ſome that are young 
Beginners, and lately entred into this-Diſcipline ; 
and others, that have uſed # longer, and made 
ſome competent advances in it. 

Now here he preſents us with a Deſcription 
of every one of theſe, and beginning with that of 
the Yulgar and undiſciplin'd Man, he gives him 
this diſtinguiſhing Mark ; That he expects no 
part 


/ 
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part of this Happineſs or Miſery from himſelf, 
bur from outward ObjeCts : And the Account of 
this, is as follows. 

Reaſon, which is our very Eſſence and Form, 
that which makes and denominates us Men,is pla- 
ced in our own Power. And ſo likewiſe are the 
Senſual Appetites and - Paſſions, only with this 
difference, That theſe: are not peculiar to us 
alone, but given to us in common with Brutes. 
So that Reaſon is the incommunicable Privilege, 
and-proper Prerogative of Humane Nature, That 
which is given to all Men in common, and to 
none but Men. For, though there be a diffe- 
rence between one Man's Reaſon and another's, 
when you come to particular Perſons, and ©- 
perations, and Objects ; yer the Faculty in ge- 
neral is the ſame, the Foundation it proceeds up- 
on the ſame, and its: Ends and Motives are the 
ſame ; all men are direfted by ir to purſue the 
ſame -good Things, to deteſt and ſhun the ſame 
Evils, to aſſent to the ſame Truths, and re- 
jet the ſame Errors and Untruths. So thet 
Reaſon isevery Man's Guide ; and from this he 
takes his Meaſures of Good and Evil, of True 
and Falſe. 

Now the Obje&ts which Reaſon inſpires ns 
with a Love and Deſire of, are certain incorpo- 
real Excellencies, Indiviſible and Immutable x 
ſach as Juſtice, and Moderation, and Prudence ; 
and the-advantage of theſe, and the like good 
Things is, That each Perſon may enjoy the 
whole of them, without injuring or depriving 
his Neighbours. They are of unbounded ex- 


tent ; and no one Man hath the leſs for any other 
Man's 
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Man's having more. And from hence it comes 
to paſs, that the Determinations of Right Rea- 
ſon can never be repugnant to one another ; and, 
ſo long as we purſue the Objedts it preſents, 
and recommends to our AﬀeCtion, there follows 
no Strife or Contention, but all is Union, and 
mutual Conſent, ſweet Harmony, and perfect 
Peace. 

But now the Senſual Appetites and Paſſions, 
ſuch as Anger and Concupilcence, and the reſt, 
that are ſubordinate to theſe Two; though in 

Il, /and in their own Nature they be the 

ame in you, and me, and every one, yet the 

' Objedts they faſten upon are not the ſame in each 
Perſon. But | fix upon one thing, and you up- 
on another, and ſo both the Deſires themſelves, 
and the Objects of them, and conſequently the 
Averhons, and their Objects too, are exiream- 
ly diſtant from one another, and peculiar ta each 
ſingle Man. And, though it ſhould happen, 
That all ſhould agree in the ſame Objects, - yet 
would not this put an end to the Difference nei- 
ther ; becauſe the things themſelves:that engage 
theſe Aﬀe&ions, are Corporea), and Siogular, 
and Diviſible, and ſuch, as that one Man's Plen- 
ty neceſlarily infers another Man's Want : 25 
Money, for inſtance, or Lands, or Women, or 
Hononr, or Power, or Preferments, A pa an 
can enjoy the whole of theſe, nor indeed a\ part 
of them, without depriving, or confining ſome 
body elſe, in proportion to the Qnantity which 
himſelf enjoys. Upon theſe Accounts it is, that 
in theſe Caſes Men differ vaſtly in cheir Judg- 
ments 3 and not only ſo, bur the Order 
and 
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and good Government of the World is over- 
rurned by them. For whenever the Peace 
of Mankind is diſturbed, either by private 
Grudges, Family Quarrels, Civil InſurreCtions, or 
Foreign Wars, ſome of theſe things are conſtantly 
at the bottom of them. $So then the common 
and untaught Man betrays his Folly, in forſaking 
the general. Rule, and flighting the Common 


Good of his Nature, and ſetting up a particular— 


Standard of his own ; that mifleads his Judg- 
ment, and inſtead of that Good which is uaiver» 
ſal, cramps up his Deſires, and confines him 
to one that is Perſonal, individual, and Corpo- 
real, ſuch as does not approve it ſelf to the von- 
curring Judgment of all Mankind, but only 
ſeems ſo to his own private Opiaion, and miſta- 
ken Senſe of things; for this is the true Caſe 
- of External Objedts. And whereſoever the De- 
fire, or the Averſton fixes, whether ir bea Ver- 
tuous and Reaſohable, or whether a Vicious and 
Unnatural one, that co be ſure is what we ap- 
prehend to be our Good, and our Evil ; and 
took for the Happineſs and the Miſery of our 
Lives from thence. For whatſoever we de- 
fire, excites our Love under the Notion of 
Good ; and whatſoever we deteſt or avoid, 
provokes our Averſion under the Notion of 
Evil. 

Now the Philoſopher on the other hand hath 
diſcarded all outward chings ; he will have no- 
thing to do with Matter and Body, but looks 
upon them as things that very little con- 
cern hirh, and ſuch as be cannot have any ſtrict 
Proprrety ww. He hath diveſted his Mind of - 

thole 
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thoſe Prejudices that might miſguide it, and re- 
fined his Reaſon from the Droſs of Senſe and 
Paſſion ; ſo that theſe Shadows and gaudy De- 
Iaſions can impoſe upon -him no longer. Con- 
ſequently. he is concerned for no Good, but 
what is ſubſtantial z nor attends to any other 
Buſineſs, than the Improvement of himſelf, the 
Promotion of Wiſdom and Goodneſs and the 
aſpiring after thoſe Incorporeal Excellencies that 
appear ſo charming and lovely to clear-ſighted 
Reaſon. Such a one then need never go out 
of himſelf to be happy z Vertue is his Good, 
and that isalways at home : And as for Evil, it 
is utterly baniſhed hence, and can never annoy; 
or get within him. 

After this Deſcription of the Perſons, who” 


make up the Two diſtant Extremes, he proceeds | 


in the next place to give a Repreſentation of 
the middle fort; viz. Thoſe whom he: calls 
his Proficients, and for whoſe Uſe all that went 
before was principally intended. For the very 
Nature of the Subjeft ſhews us plainly, That it 
could belong to none elſe. The compleat Phi- 
loſopher needs no Inſtruftion nor Aſſiſtance, but 
it is properly his Buſineſs to aſliſt and inſtru 
others. Nor can this be laid down as a neceſ- 
ſary Qualification of a Philoſopher, That he 
neither Cenſures, nor commends any Body ; for 
heis a Maſter, and a Corrector of Manners, and 
conſequently, as his Authority will bear him out 
in both, ſo his Poſt r-quires he ſhould do doth, 
as he ſees occaſion. Nor can thele Diſcourſes 
belong properly to the Common and Undiſci- 
Plin'd Man; for as the other is above them, 
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ſo heis not capable of them ; they would be ut- 
terly loſt upon him, till he change his Courſe of 
Living, and begin to act upon a nobler Princi- 
ple. This Chapter therefore is a very Compen- 
dious RecolleCtion of what went before at large, 
it is a kind of Remembrance to us, and pre- 
ſents us with. the/Subſtance of the whole Book 
inlittle, and at ohe view. 

| only add, before | quite ſhut up (this Chap- 
ter, that That Pallage of watching himſelf, as he 
would watch an Enemy, is very pertinent, and e- 
legantly expreſs'd. For, we are to conſider 
Jach a Man, in the Mid-way, as it were, be- 
tween that Vice which he hath diſclaimed, and 


; is running away: from ; and that Vertue which 

he is moving towards the Perfeftion of. In this 
| State we cannot but ſuppoſe him frequently to 
b refle(t upon his former Miſery z and like a Pa- 


tient, who is in a way ot Recovery, but far 
from perfe(t Healch, to be exceeding jealous, 
and tender, fearful of a Relapſe, and cautious 
of indulging himſelf in any Liberties which 
may keep him back from a ſound and confirm- 
ed State : And therefore this Jealouſte muſt 


- needs make him a curious Obſerver of his own 
- Aftions,"and as ſevere in his Sentences upon 


them, as if they were 'done by an Enemy. And 
this Rigour is of excellent uſe, becauſe it frees 
the Mind of all that partial Fondreſs, which we 
are too much inclined to; and which often- 
times make us either wholly over-look our own 


and our Friend's Faults ; or at leglt paſs ve- 


ry gentle and favourable Conſtructions upon 
them. Andindeed this is the only way to make 


Us 
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us honeſt and ſincere ; for a diſſolute Man hath no 
Principles to reſtrain him ; but is * (accarding 
to the Proverb) A Limber Leather, that will 
. Rretch and bend to any thing, and you neyer 
know where to have him. 


mm 


* See Eraſm. Adag. in Maas. 
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CH AP. LXXIIL 


if you obſerve any Man value himſelf for 
aunderftanding Chryſippus his Book tho- 
roughly, and giving a juft Explanation 
of 1t ; repreſent to your ſelf the jntolera- 
Lle Abjurdity of ſuch a Man's Pride by 
this jingle Refledtion, That if Chryſippus 
his Writings had not been obſcure, this 
E xpounder would have had nothing to brag 
of. Well, but what is it that I think moſt 
worthy my Study > Why my Duty reſult- 
ing from , the Condition of my Na- 
ture. 1 Defire tro know then, who it is 
that can teach me this Duty, and I am 
told Chryfippus cas. Vpon this Informa- 
tion I apply my ſelf to the reading his 
Book ; I read, but I do not underitand 
him. My next Care theu is to look out 
a good Expoſitor. In al this I have done 
no great Matter. For when by the help 
of this Expoſition I comprehend his Mean- 
ing, yet tif 1 want the Pratticai part; 
and this in truth is the only valuable 
Progreſs. For, if 4 reſt in the Author, 
or the Commentator, and content my 
felf with a bare Underſtanding, or apt 
— : I have forgot the Matter [ 
took in hand, and am no longer fugying 

ire 
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the Per fettions of a Philoſopher, but thoſe 
of a Grammarian. The Difference ts only 
this, That whereas I have choſen Chry- 
ſippus to exerciſe my Talent upon, he 
would have pitched rather upon Homer, 
or ſome other Claſſick Author. But this 
I am ſure of, that the more capable Tam 
thought of explaining Chryſippus, the 


more I ought tobe out of Countenance,. if 


what I can teach others ſo well, I do 
not take due care to prattiſe as exaltly my 


ſelf 
COMMENT. 


Fter having diſtinguiſhed Mankind into three 

Clailes, and repreſented the Qualitics 
proper to each of them; and alſo made a 
ſhort recapitulation of the Directions given be- 
fore at large to his Proficient ; he now begins 
to enter upon the concluding Part, inculcating 
in this and the following Chapters, that Rule 
which alone can give Life and Energy to all the 
reſt; viz, That the reducing theſe Precepts in- 
to PraCtice, muſt be our chief Study and Care; 
and that the Good Works which they are ex- 
cellently accommodated to produce, is the ge- 
nuine Fruit expected from them, and the very 
End for which they- were compoſed and com- 
municated. For what an Eminent Orator faid 
once upon a like Occaſion, is extreamly ap* 
phicable to the Caſe now in Hand, T hat Words 
with- 


Sound. 

To this purpoſe, he ſays, a Man ſhould refle& 
ferioully with hiunfſelf, what bis meaning is, when 
he reads ſuch Moral inſtruQtions, and puts his 
Mind upon a ſedulous Erquiry after its -true 
and proper Happineis. 1ne Anſwer to this 
Queſtion will be, That he intends to examine 
into Humane Nature,and fee what is the Conſtitu- 
tion, and true Condition of it : And from thence 
to purſue his Enquiry farther , and con- 
ſider what Actions, and what Sentiments 
are agreeable tg, this Nature z what Impreſl}- 
ons are ht for a Creature ſo framed to admit 
and indulge; and what are to be ſtifled and re- 
ſtrained, as incongruous and unſeemly. Well, 
upon due ReficCtion, I find, that I have a Prin- 
ciple of Reaſon, and a Body, but theſe not e- 
qual in Authority or Value; for my Reaſon is 
the Charafter of my Nature, it Challenges a 
Right over my Body, and commands it as -an 
Inſtrument ſubſervient to it,-and over-ruled by 
ic. The Inference then from hence is plainly 
this, 3 hat God and Nature deſigned ſhould 
live a Life of Reaſon, 2nd not of -Senſe ; and 
that all my bodily Paſſions ſhould conform them- 
ſelves to the Commands of their Lawful Supe- 
rior, that all my Fears, and all my Deſires, 
ſhould he reduced into dne Order, and pay Ho- 
mage tothe more illuttrious PerfeCtions of the 
Soul. 

But ſtill 1 am at a loſs how this is to be et- 
fefted, and am told, That Chryſippus hath writ- 
ten an exceltjear t:2ce ro this purpoſe. | fall 
immediately to reading his Book, but find it fo 
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without ACtions are but mere Air, and empty 
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abſtruke and dark, that I can make nothing at all 
of it. Iam directed to a good Commentary, and 
by the help of rhis, I underſtand him perfedly. 
But all this while here is very little good done, 
and but ſmall praiſe dve, either to the intelligent 
Reader, or the perſpicuous Commentator. 
For when Chry/ppxs wrote this, he did not only 
intend to he underſtood and expounded, but had 
2 farther and much berter End in it; "viz. That 
beth his Reader and his Interpreter ſhould pra- 
(tife what he had written. If then I do this, [1 
. attain to the Beneht the Writings were properly 
inrended for, and they have had their due and 
fo} effeft upon me. Burt if I delight in the 
Anthor, or applaud the Expoſitor never ſo 
much ; if 1 am $kilPd in all his Criticiſms, ſee 
throtgh all his Intricacies, admire the weight of 
his Sentences, or the turn of his Style; in hort, 
if | maſter every Difficulty, and have every Ar- 
tainment but only that nf PrCtice, | am not one 
whit improved in my Buſineſs, . The Title of a 
more nice and exact Grammarian | may indeed 
have ſome pretenſion to, but can lay no claim 
2t all ro that of a Philoſopher : For this Talent 
of explaining an Author's Meaning, is properly 
the Qualification of a Grammarian z the only dit- 
ference is, That Chryſippus is an Author ſome- 
thing out of his way, apd Homer a much more 
likely Man to come under his Conſideration, 

But there is another difference which is much 
more to my Diſzdvantage; for a Man may read 
Homer, or explain him, and reſt there, and yer 
not be the worſe, if he be never the better for 
it. Whereas with Chryſ/pprs it is much other- 
wile 3 for the uncdifying Reader, in this caſe 

can- 
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cannot be innocent : And thoſe who donot mend 
by his Precepts, contract a deeper guilt, and in- 
curr a juſter and more ſevere Condemnation. 
For, would it nor be an intolerable reproach .to 
any fick Man, that ſhould read Preſcriptions 
proper for his own Diſtemper, and value him- 
ſelf upon pronouncing the Receipts gracefully, 
and deſcanting handſomely upon the Virtoes of 
the ſeveral ixgredients, aad value himſelf upon 


being able to direCt orhers how theſe are to be ' 


8pplied, and yet make uſe of none of them him- 
ſelf? Does ſuch a Man deſerve pity? And, is 
he not his own Murderer, who knows his Cure, 
and yet will not take it ? And yeras extravagant 
and abſurd.a Folly as this is, ours isevery whit as 
bad, or worſe, when we have the Diſeaſes of 
our Sonls ſet plainly before us, and are fully 
inſtrufted in the Medicines and Reſtoratives pro- 
per for them, and yet are ſo wretchleſs and ſtu- 
Þtd, as to do nothing towards our Recovery. 


M m » CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXXIV. 


Whatever Diredtions are given you, loofup- 
on them as ſo many Laws, that have a 
binding Power, and ſuch as you cannot 
without Impiety depart from : Perſevere 
therefore in the Obſervance of them all, 
and be not diverted from your Duty by 
any idle Refleilions the filly World may 
make upon you ; for their Cenſures are not 
in your Power, and conſequently ſhould be 


uo part of your Concern. 


COMMENT T7. 


NE Swallow, we commonly fay, makes 

no Summer ; and no more do a few lingle 
Adts of Vertue make a Habit, or obſerving the 
DireCtions of Chryſippus, in one or two Lnſtan- 
ces, conſtitute a good Man. But our Obedience 
muſt be firm and conſtant ; we mult conſider 
our Duty, as that which is our Happineſs and 
trueſt Advantage, and ſuffer no Conſideration, 
how tempring, foever, to draw us oft from ir, 
We muſt look upon our ſelves as under indil- 
penſible Obligations, ſuch as cannot be broke 
looſe from, without the higheſt Impiety. And 
reaſon good. there is-to do ſo; for if we e- 
ſtecm it diſhonourable and impious to fail of 
our Promiſe, or fly off ſrom an Agreement in 
every trifling matter, becauſe, though the thing 
is of no valuc, yet the Violation of our Word 
is of horrible conſequence ( as tending to the 
taking away that mutual Faith and good Alſu- 
rance, 
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rance, by which all Society. and Co merce is 
maintained among Men ; ) How much more fo- 
lemn and facred ought thoſe Engigements to be 
eſteemed, by which we have tied our ſeives up 
to Wiſdom and Vertue, aud Innocency of Lite ? 
Now theſe arc violated, when a Man allcnts tg 
the Truth of what he is taught, and the Reaſg- 
nableneſs of what he is commanded , ard ex-. 
preſſes this Aſſent by living acco:i--ly for a 
time, but afterwards relapies and tnrns De- 
lerter, | 

Upon this account he adviſes ns by all mers 
to perſevere in Goodneſs , and particularly not 
to be diſcompoſed with any RetleCtions the :!] 
World ſhall caſt upon us : For, as he intimaied 
before (Chap. XXIX.) it is highly probable they 
will take upon them to cenſure our Conduct 
pretty freely ; they will tax us with Singularity 
and Preciſeneſs, and call our Change, Pride, or 
Aﬀectation. Now fuch Diſcouragements as 
theſe, we muſt be proviced axainſt, and not 
let them cool our Zcal, ar ſhake our Vertue; 
and that, becauſe other Men's Tonzucs are not 
at our diſpoſal , and therefore what they fay 
ſhonld give us no diſturbance, 

This Paſſage may probably enon?? alinde to 
that allegorical Saying of Pyrharoras and his Fol- 
lowers : That.when a Man comes into the Temple, 
be ſboxld never look, behind him, By which they 
deſigned to infinuate, That Religious Purpoſes 
ſhould be fixed and ſteddy; ard that when we 
come to God, we ſhould come with letled Reto- 
lations, not with doubrin] and wavering Mir. < 
fach as would fain divide themſelves butwer a 
God and the World. 

Mm 3 CHAP 
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Pp.then, and be doing ; Flow long will you 
deferr your own Happineſs , and neglett 
the due obſervance of thoſe Direttions that 
ſhew you the way to it, and the Dittates of 
Reaſon, which, if duly followed , would 
always chuſe the beſt ! Tou have the Rules 
and Precepts to this purpoſe laid plainly 
before your Eyes ; you have peruſed and 
aſſented tothe T ruth and Equity of them : 
What Maſter do you [tay for now 2 Whom 
can you with any colour lay theſe Delays of 
Reformation upoa 2 Tou are paſt the Gid- 
dineſs of Touth, and have all the' Advan- 
fages of ſound Reaſon, and a ripe Judg- 
ment. Jf neglect this Opportunity, 
aud grow ſipthful now, and make one Re- 
ſolution after another, and fix firſt one Day, 
aud then another, for the turning over 
a new Leaf with your ſelf, and ſtill do 
nothing, you will cheat your ſelf, and go 
backwards, and at laſt drop out of the 
World, not one jot a better Man than you 
came into jt. Loſe no time then, but ſet * 
about a good Life juſt now; and let the De- 
terminations of Right Keaſon be an invio- 
lable Law to you from yhis very Moment. 
If you meet with a diſcouraging Difficulty, 


or 
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"he MM OP 
or au entiting Pleafure ; if you are envis 
ted by a profpett of Hononr, or affrighted 
with the Fear of Diſgrace, encounter the 
Temptation bravely, whatever it be. Re- 
member this is the Combat you are called 
to; this is the Field in which you are to 
fignalize your felf, and there is ne decli- 
ning the Trial; all your Fortunes depend 
upon one Engagement; and the Ground 
you have gotten heretofore, mu$t either be 
maintained by one gallant Vittory, or loft 
by one baſe Retreat. It was thus that So- 
crates grew ſo great, by putting himſelf 
forward upon all occafrons, puſbing every 
Advantage as far as it would po, aud ue- 
ver hearkning to any other Perſuaſtons but 
thoſe of his own Reafon. And if you are 
not ſo great a Man as Socrates, yet it will 
becume you to live and aft as if you inten- 
ded in time to be as great as'he: 


COMMENT. 


His alſo is an Admonition no lefs requiſite 
than the former ; and highly neceffary it 
is, that a Man who hath embraced this philoſo- 
phical Diſcipline, and refolved to ſubmit to it, 
ſhould be put in mind how precious Tire is, and 
awakened into Diligence. | 
Delays (as we commonly ſay of them) are d4#- 
gero ;, and one certain ill effec of them is, that 
they are but ſo many Pretences for indulging 
| Mm 4 Gur 
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our Sloth. T's what purpoſe therefore (ſays he) 
do you deferr your- own Happineſs, and the 
praQtice of theſe Rules you have received ? For 
IC 1s this PraCtice only thar can render you ver- 
tuous and happy, and anlwer the Deſign bork 
of the compoſing and the learning them. The 
Operation expeCted trom them, is, To conform 
all your Actions ro Right Reaſon; to fix this as 
a perpetual and inviolable Law; ro retrench 
your Deſires, liay all your Pattons, and bring 
every Inclination, and every Averſion to hx 
upon nroper Objects, and confine themſelves 
within their jut bounds. 

Another poſſibly might alledge want of In- 
ftruttior. in his own excuſe, and declare himſelf 
moſt ready to be good, were he but ſufficiently 
taught how to ke fo. But this cannot do you 
any lervice, wio have had all the advantages 
imaginable of Kuowledge and Improvement : 
You, I ſay, who havg, noc only had the Maxims 
ot Philoſophy, and the, Me:ſures of Vertue tnlly 
explained and illuſtreted, bur have applied your 
Mind to the ſtudy of theie things, and made fome 
conſiderable progreſs in them ; and eſpecizaily 
who have had it evidently proved to you, Thar 
you are by no means to co-tent your felf with 
having your Underſtanding enlightned, and your 
Judzment -convinced by. tneſe Rules, unleſs you 


digeſt and make them of a piece with your Soul, 


+ that they may be like a Principle of new Life 
within you, exerting itſelf in vertuous Habits, 
and influencing your whole Converſation. ' Since 
therefore all this,and indeed all that can be necel- 
- lary for your due Information, hath been ſo fully 
?pened , and fo pathetically urged upon you, 
make 


4% 
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make not Ignorance and want of means a pretence, 
as if you {till wereto wait for ſome more power- 
ful Call. 

Others may poſlibly plead their Age, and the 
Heats and unthinking Follies of Youth, which 
render them incapable of ſober Reflettion and 
ſevere Diſcipline. But you are in the very Sea- 
ſon of Life, that is moſt kindly for Vertue; the 
Vehemencies. of Youth are worn oft, and the 
Weakneſſes of old Age have rot yet diſabled 
you : Your Paſſions are ſedate, your Judgment 
ſolid, and your Strength in its perfection : And 
if this envitiog Opportunity be ſuffered to {lip 
through your hands3 if you cannot now find in 
your heart to take lome pains to be good, when 
you are beſt qualified ro maſter what you at- 
tempt ; if Sloth and Supinenelſs get the power 
over you, to make Appointments and break 
them; to fix upon particulzr Days for ſetting a- 
bout this Great Work ; and when they are come, 
to drive it off ro a farther Day again, you do 
but play booty with your Conſcience, and deal 
lixe diſhoneſt Debtors, who ſtop their Credi- 
tors mouths with fair Promiſes, and fix a time 
for thoſe Payments which they never intend to 
make. Thus your Soul is deluded with a vain 
Hope and' Expectation of doing ſomething, you 
ſtifle the Reproaches from within, by freſh Re- 
folves ; but ſtill thoſe new are as inſignificant as 
the old, and pitch upon a To-morrow which 
will never come. And it were well indeed, if this 
were the worſt of it ; bur, alss ! in Vertue there 
can be no ſuch thing as [tanding {till : While you 
deferr growing better, you neceſſerily grow 
worle, and by inſeniible Decays relapſe into 
Ig00- 
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Ignorance and Yice again. T hus after a number 
of Years ſpent in fruitleſs latentions, yau live 
and die a Fool, and ſo muſt continue for ever : 
For, as our ſtate of Separation betore we came 
into theſe Bodies, had a great influence upon 
what we do here, and the Diſpoſition of the 
Souls we brought into the World, is a marvel- 
lous advantage to our future Vertue; ſo our Reha- 
Viour here is but the Preface and Preparation to 
what we ſhall do there again. For the whole 
of this taken together, is one entire Life, and the 
time we paſs here but one ſtage of it; only the 
* ſtate of Pre-exiſtence makes ſome alteration in 
our Life here 3 and our Life here makes a conſi- 
derable one, and indeed determines us as to the 
ſtate of our Separation hereafter. 

Now therefore, now aſpire (ſays he) to perfettion, 
and live as one that does ſo. Abſolute PerteCtion 
he does not mean ; for then his Exhortation 
would be needleſs, bat the PerfeCtion af a Pro- 
ficient, ſuch a degrae as a ſtate of Diſcipline and 
Probation is capable of ; that is, ſo as never to 
loſe ground, but to be continually advancing for- 
wards. And to this purpoſe , whatever upon 
mature Copfideration appears moſt reaſonable, 
tet it have the force of a Law with you ; a Law, 
Iiay, which cannot be ſatisfied with being known 
and underſtood, but requires a poſitive and aCtual 
Obedience. 

To ſtrengthen you in this Reſolution , you 
may have one mighty Encouragement z which is, 
That all the Accidents of hamaneLife are fo far 

* This proceeds upon the Platonick aud Pythagorean Hy- 

potheſir, aud agrees to the Notions more largely taken 
notice af, Caap. 1. | 


in 
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in fubjettion to*you, that you may with apru-- 
dent Care make them all, though never fo dif- 
ferent in themſelves, conſpire together to your 
own advantage : For whether you' meet with any 
thing ſucceſsful or diſaſtrous, pleaſant or painful, 
whether it tend ro Honour or Ignominy, all are 
manageable ; only be fure, let the Vempration 
be never ſo ſmall, never ſlight or negledt it ; 
apd though it be never ſo great, do not be 
difpirized at it. Security will give'-a defeat, 
where there was not Strength to do it ; and De- 
ſpondency loſe the Prize, where there is force 
enough to win It. 

Be fure then that you let no Accident pafs un- 
improved, but imagine that every one is an Ad- 
verfary that challeng:s you to the Field, that 
vertue is the Crown yau are to contend for ; re- 
member that there is no middle ſtate, no getting 
off without Blows, but Conqueſt or-Ruine muſt 
be the Fate of the Day. Nor are you to ſlip one 
Day, or overlook one fingle Aftion, upon a vain 
imagination, That ſuch little things.cannot turn 
to your prejudice : For that one Day, that ſingle 
ACtion determines your whole Fortune, and your 
Preſervation, or your DeſtruCtion, depends up- 
on this nice point. Thus Epiftes aſſures you, 
and he tells you very true. And if it ſcem incre- 
dible and fſurprizing, pray be pleaſed to conſi- 
Cer, that every Indulgence of a Vice gives it new 
force to 8fjault us, and abates of our power to 
reſiſt it. Re that is flothful and irceſolute to day, 
will be a great deal more fo to morrow ; and 
if there be (as there will be ſure to be) ary freſh 
Objection to palliate his idleneſs, he will have a 
great deal leſs mind to encounter it the third day, 
than 
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than he had the ſecond. And thus by degrees 
the Diſpoſitions to Goodneſs will waſte away, 
and all the Vigour of his Mind languiſh and die, 
It will yield more and mare tamely to every freſh 
attack, till at laſt Reaſon be quite enfeebled and 
over-powered, and all the advances the Man had 
formerly made in Goodneſs, be 16ſt to all other 
Intents and Purpoſes, except that only of adding 
to his Shame and his Guilt. 

Now the very ſame ſingle Trials, which, when 
negleCted, do thus loſe ground, do, when atten- 
ded to and improved, maintain and get it. And 
Vertue increaſes by the ſame methods, and much 


in the ſame proportions that ir declines : For the 


practice of one Day, and the performance of one 
ACt, leaves an Impreſſion behind it, and confirms 
the Mind ſo, that the next Attempt proves a 
great deal more eaſie, the ReluCtancies of Senſe 
wear off, and repeated Adts become habitual and 
familiar, and we daily feel our own Advantages. 
Frequent uſe gives us a more maſterly hand, and 
what we can do well, and with eaſe, we natural- 
ly come to do with delight. Thus Men never 
continue long the ſame, but every Hour, every 
moraÞ Action, every ſingle Accidens of their 
Lives makes ſome alteration in them. 

Socrates had a juſt ſenſe of this, and expreſs'd 
it abundantly in the circumſpeCtion of his Life 
for the very thing that raiſed him ſo high, and 
gave him the Character of the Wiſeſt of Men, 
was his conſtant Care never to neglet any ad- 
vantage, nor delay the doing any good; he made 
every Accident of every kind turii to ſome good 
account, and was deaf to all other Sollicitations, 
though never ſo importunate, except thole of his 
own 


» 


I 
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own Reaſon, and the Reſults of his moſt careful 
and compoſed Thoughts. You will ſay, perhaps, 
This ſignihes very little to you, who have not the 
Vanity to think your ſelf like Socrates, Bur give 
me leave to ſay, If you are not like him, you 
would do well to endeavour it; and whatever 
you want of his PerfeCtions at preſent, live with 
that exaCtneſs,a$+if you meant and hoped one day 
to equal them : For the proſpect of an eminent 
Example is a wonderful advantage z it hics a 
Man with nobleEmulation,and whilſt he keeps the 
Pattern in his eye, he'is- provoked to imitate his 
Excellencies, and feels himſelf at once direfted 
_g to copy after them, and aſhamed not to do 
0. 
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The firſt and moſt uſeful Topick in Philoſe- 
phy, :4s the Moral part, which teaches Men 
their Duty ; as :for inſtance , That they 
ſhould not lie : The ſecond is the demon- 
Frative part , which gives us infallible 
proofs of it, and ſhews us evident Rea- 
ſons wherefore we ought not to lie: The 
Third is the diſtinguiſhing and argumen- 
tative part, which inftrutts us what a 
Demonſtration is, and how this in the 
caſe before us is one ; What is a Conſe- 
quence 2 WVhat a Contradittion > What is 
True, and what is Falſe 2 Now from hence 
it is plain, that the laſt of theſe is ſubſer- 
vient tothe ſecond; that the ſecond is ſub. 
ordinate to the firſt, and that the firſt is 
the moſt important and neceſſary point 
of all : That which all our Studies ſhould 
be diretted to, and wherein they ſhould 
all center and reſt at lai, But we quite 
invert this Order. The third employs 
moſt of our Time and Pains, and the first 
is not thought worth either : So that by a 
ſtrange Abſurdity we commit the Crime, 
and at the ſame time value our ſelves ex- 
ceedingly, for being able to demonſtrate 
beyond all contradidlion, that we ought not 


ro do it, 
COMMENT. 
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is abſolutely neceſſary, that a Man who 
makes any preterſions to Philoſophy , and 
- aim$ at the peculiar perfeftion of his Nature, 
both as he is an Animal, and a Rational Crea- 
ture, ſhould have a clear and demonſtrative know- : 
tedge of the Truth : For otherwiſe, be may be 
liable to great Errors, and run into infinite Incon- 
veniences, by taking things upon truſt, and lean- 
ing roo much either 'to the bare Authority, or the 
inſufhcient proofs of confident Pretenders, Ver- 
tue is a thing of the higheſt Conſequence, and it 
1s not fit we ſhould take up with ſo flight and fee- 
ble Perſwafions concerning it, as mere Opinion 
and Probabilities zre capable of creating in us. 
Now this clear and undoubted Evidence is an ef- 
feft owing only to Demonſtration. And it is 
Logick's peculiar Province, to inform vs in the 
Nature of a Demonſtration, as, That it is a Syl- 
logiſm conſiſting of Propoſitions, put together 
according to Rules of Art ; and that thoſe Pro- 
poſitions muſt be of clear and andoubted Truth : 
As alſo ro acquaint us what Propoſitions are thus 
qualified, and what Method is to be obſerved for 
the forming them into a true Syllogtſm. 

Now from hence we may plainly perceive , 
that the whole compaſs of Philoſopby may 
be reduced to threes Heads, and that theſe 
will comprehend if not all abſolutely, yer all 
that is material and necellary in it. The 
Firſt 1s the Preceptive part, that which converts 
our Specularig imo Practice, that preſcribes 
Modeſty and Temperance in our Actions, and 
prohibits lying in all our Diſcourſe and Conver- 
{2tion, 
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ſation, The ſecond is the demonſtrative part; 
which ſhews us clearly not only that we ſhould 
or ſhould not, but alſo aſſigns convincing Rea- 
ſons, why we (hould or (hould not do this or that. 
The third is the illuſtrating and arguing part, 
that ſets Rules to our Reaſoning,and aſlliſts Nature 
by Art 3 and prevents our being impoſed upon by 
falſe appearances, by teaching us the difterence 
between a real demonſtration, and a pretended 
one; and ſhews the mutual Connexions and Con- 
ſequences of ſome Propoſitions, and the irreconci- 
leable Oppoſition berween others; as, That the 
Species neceſlarily inferrs its Genus and the Be- 
ing of a Man implies that of an Animal z That a 
particular Affirmative and an univerſal Negative ; 
and fo likewiſe a particular Nezative and an uni- 
verſal Affirmative, are direft ContradiCtions, 
never to be reconciled, and impoſſible to be both 
trueor both falſe together. It acquaints us too 
with thequalifications of a Syllogilm, What Pro- 
poſitions it conſil:'s of ; How theſe Propoſitions 
maſt be put together ; What difference there 
will be in the Concluſion, according to the manner 
of forming itz and what differences there are» 
between true and fair Syllogiims, and irregular, 
ſophiſtical, and enſnaring ones. 

Now nothing can be more plain, than that 
this Third Topick, which inſtrufts us in all the 
Subtleties of Reaſoning, is intended to ſerve the 
Second, and that this is an Ingenious and Artifi- 
cial Expedient, contrived, as we ſee; to re- 
move all the Scrunles and DitatisfaCtions of 
our Minds, to dir: and fix our Judgments. 
and give us the mult unconteſtavle and faris. 
factory Aſſurance, what is our regal Happineſs, 
Aſi 
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and what our Daty. This, I fay, is the 
Buſineſs of thg. Second Head, which conſiſts in 
Demonſtrative Proofs ; but then it is every whit 
as plain too, that this Second is ſubordinatejto 
ſomething beyond it; viz. The Practical and 
Preceptive Part ; and conſequently both the 
other are reſolved into the Firſt : For our 
Knowledge is intended only to qualifie us for 
ACtion, and lead us' to it; and therefore the 
PoaCtice of Vertue and a Good Life is the ulti- 
mate Deſign of alll Study, and all Inſtruftion : 
Here we muſt fix at laſt; for every thing elſe 
conſpires to promote this z but beyond this there 


is no End of greater Conſequence, or higher _ 


Perfection, | 

And happy were it for us, if we governed 
our ſelves by this Rule. But, alas! we take 
quite contrary Meaſures; the greateſt part of 
our Time and Pains is employed in the Third 
Head ; - in nice Diſputes and Controverted 
Points z and we can ſpare but very little for 
the Second ; That which ſhould convince us of 
the Excellence, and the Neceſſity of being Ver- 
tnous, and poſſeſs our Souls with a lively ard 
vigorous Senſe of our Duty : But for the Firſt 


.of theſe Topicks, which conſiſts in reducing our 


Knowledge into Praftice, we allow this n@ 
Portion of our Care at all. We wrangle and 
diſpute eternally, about curious and unprofita- 
ble Queſtions ; and overlook that which would 
conduce to the promoting true Goodneſs, We 
ſtudy this now and then, - and talk learn- 
edly, and affeQionately upon it; bur ſtil] wedo 
no part- of what we ſay. Nay, which 1s the 
molt monſtrons inconfiſtence thas.Ccon be, we are 

N n guil- 
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guilty of groſs Enormities in our own Per- 
ſons, and at the ſame time ars proud that we 
are able to convince and perſwade others, That 
we Can ſhew, we onght not to be what we are : 
And it pleaſes vs much to think, that no body 
can expoſe the Deformiry of our own Actions 
better than our ſelves, | 

Now all this is turning things up-ſide down, 
and beginning at the” wrong End. - The Method 
in which we ought to proterd is this : Firſt to 
learn how to srgue apaitift Vice, then toemploy 
our Talent in demonſtrating the Baſeneſs and in- 
congruity of it to our ſelves; and wherr we are 
arrived co a ful) and undoubted Convidtion, then 
actually co decline it, and. to perſevert''m ' the 
Prattice of what we have learnt, as conſdefing 
- that we learned it for that” 'very purpoſe ; and 
that the Preceptive Part, thongh Superiour to 
all the reſt}, is yet ir ſelf Tabordinate 'ro the 
PraCtical, | | 

This is the Subſtante and Deſign of Epifterus 
in the Clzpter now hefore us, where he does 
with great Dexterity inforce the Prattice of his 
Moral Maxiftns, and expoſes the Vanity of thoſe 
Men, Who make Speculation the End of their 
Knowledge, with that Indighation, which ſo ex- . 
quiſite a Folly deſerves. | 
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CHAP. LXXVIL 
In every Undertaking we ſhall do wel to re- 
Jan Our ſelves to the Diſpoſal of Provi- 
e 


wee, in ſome ſuch* Ejaculation as this : 


347 


Conduct me, - Fove, and thou, Q powerfu 
" _ Fades k 
In every Enterpriſe, in every State, 

As you determine : For I muſt obey 

The wiſe Injunctions, which you on melay. 

For ſhould I at your dread Decrees repine, 

And ſtrive your Sacred Order todecline - 

I ſhould bur labour wickedly in vain, 

And ſtruggle with an everlaſting Ciuing 


And alterall, be dragg'dalong with pain. 
E. Walker's EpictaKng. Paraphaſ. 


CH AP. LXXVIII 
To the ſame purpoſe that other. 


He that ſubmits to Deſliny's Decrees, 
Is juſtly counted Wiſe by men, and knows 
The due Reſpects which to the Gods h 
owes. 
COM MEN T. 


N regard ſome of the. Anciz-nts bave collected 
rogether thoſe Morzl Axioms which were 
occaſionally delivered, and lie ſca-tered up and 
down in larger Books; he adviſes us to have 
- - ſome of thele ſiguificaut Sentei.ces always ready 
' at Hand ; as being not only ſort, and fo no 
Burden to the Memory, but alſo likely to make 
Nan 2 d 
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4 deeper and more laſting Impreſſion, both upon 
the Account of their own weight, and the ce- 
lebrated Name of- their Authors. For this 
Reaſon he ſubjoins ſome ſuch here ; the firſt 
whereof was a Meditation of - Cleanthes, Scholar 
to Zexo, and Maſter to Chryſippus. The Emi- 
nence of this Man was ſo great, that I my ſelf 
have ſeen at Aſs, (of which place he was a Na- 
tive) a very noble Statue, worthy his Fame, and 
the Magnificence of the Senate of Rome, who ſer 
It up in Honour of him. 

Ia theſe Verſes he begs the Guidance of God, 
and that Providence and Power whereof God 
is the Source, and which makes and moves all 
things. This he calls here by the name of Fate? 
and promiſes for his part, that he will obey 
its Motions, and follow it whitherſoever it leads 
him. And it is but reaſonable, that he, and 
every Man ſhould diſpoſe his Mind to a willing 
and ready complyance, becauſe Oppoſition (as 
he obſerves) will not only be wicked but Fruit- 
leſs too , and follow it we muſt whether we will 
Or no ; only it 1s in our Choice whether this 
ſhall be with Cheerfulneſs and Contentation ; or 
with Reluftancy and Sorrow. Shake our Chain, 
and gall our ſelves with it we may, but break, ir 
we cannot z for the Cauſe will always be ſtrong- 
er thanits Effet, and there is no getting looſe 
from him, in whom we live, and move, and have 
our Being. 

To this purpoſe Epitterw adviſed us before 
(Chap XIII.) Trouble not your ſelf (ſays he) with 
Tiſhing, That things may be juſt as you would have 
them, but be well pleaſed they ſhould be juſt as they 
are ;, and then you will live eaſie. And indeed this 
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of Submiſſion is a moſt comprehenſive Duty ; it 
takes in the whole -Subſtance of Morality and 
Vertue: And a Man may very deſervedly be called 
Good, when he is ſatisfied with his Lot in com- 
mon with the reſt of the World, and can look 
upon . himſelf as a part of this vaſt Univerſe, 
without any ſuch greedy and aſſuming Notions, 
as would reſtrain Providence within a narrow 
Compaſs, and make a World of himſelf alone, 
and oppoſe that Harmony of Events, which 
conſults the Good of the whole ; as if the 
Courſe of the World were to be changed, aud 
its Order diſturbed, ro follow ſo inconliderable 
a Part, rather than he ſhould move along with 
this great Engine, and take up with what falls 
to his own ſhare. 

The Second Sentence is taken out of one of 
Exripides his Tragedies, and hath a great Affinity 
to the former. For Neceſlity ſignifhes, that 0- 
ver-rnling Power, which ſubmits all things to 


God , 2nd makes all contribute to the Firſt 


Cauſe, (that is, the obeying the Divine Plea. 
ſure, and promoting his Glory) whether they 
will or no. The Man therefore that ſtrikes in, 
and afts in conſent with this, that follows ic 
with Alacrity, and betrays no loathnels, or re- 
gret, gives a good Proof of his Wiſdom : His Be- 
haviour ſhews, that he underſtands the Nature of 
the World, and that Partizlity to a private In- 
tereſt, hath not ſo far byalled him, but he can 
ſtill make a juſt Diſtintion between a Whole 
anda Part, And s this anſwers his Wiſdom, 
ſo does it his Piety roo; for nothing exprellecs 
our Reverence for God, better than ſuch a clicer- 
ful Reſignation of our ſelves, and receiving Con- 
tentedly whatever he {cnd3 upon us, 

CHAP, 
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CH AP. LXXIX.. 


Or this other. O, Crito, If this be God s plea- 
ſure concerning me , His Will be lone ; 
Anytus and Melitus. may rake away my 
Life, but it is not is their power to do 
me any hurt. 


COMMENT. 


THis is quoted out of a Diſcourſe of Plato's 

_ enticated Crito, and is ſpoken there in the 
Perſon of Socrates : The Stnce is muck the ſame 
with the former, only wrapp'd up a little cloſe, 
and delivered in fewer Werds. And indeed the 
Man, who can make this Profeſſion, and whoſe 
Life ſpeaks it as well as his Tongue, hath van- 
quiſhed all his Pride and Diſcontent , and cured 
the Degeneracy of his Nature , hath- abandoned 
Corruption, gives up himſelf to God without 
any reſerve, and ſubmits to all his Diſpenſztions 
with a perfe@t acquieſcence of Mind. And to MR, 
Epifterns ſeems to have produced theſe Sayingy/at 
the cloſe of his Book, that by the Teſtimony and 
Example of ſuch eminent Perſons, he might con- 
firm us in this Belief , That the utmoſt Perfe- 

ion attainable by a Humane Soul, is a ſincere 
Converſion or turning to God ; and that a ready 
compliance with his Will upon all occaſtons 1s the 
Crown and Complement of all Vertues. 

That laſt Clauſe, Anytus ad Melitus may &il/ 
me, but they cannot hurt me, is taken out of Plato's 
Defence of Socraies, and Ipokey to his Acculers - 
An 


upon Epitetus, Tc. 551 
Ard thus our Author brings both ends together,” 
by refreſhing our Memory here with what he in- 


ſiſted upon ſo largely at the beginning z iz: 
That the Man who places his Good and Evil only 


in the uſe of his NativeLiberty, and thoſe things 
"that come within the compaſs of his own choice, 


and does not depend npon external ObjeCts for 
his Happineſs : This Man, 1 fay, is above the 
World, he cannot be brotght under the Dominion 
of any thing, nor 1s it in the. Power of -Men or 
Accidents to do him the leaſt prejudice. 

Thus have | fiſhed thoſe Medirations, which 
occurred to me upon this SwbjeCt ; and becauſe 
| thought they might be of ſome Service to 
thoft"That- {hall read Epifterns, I was willing to 
contribute what little Aſtiſtance I could to the 
true Underſtanding of ſo excellent ar Author. 
Nor does my writing this Commentary, prove 
beneficial ro others only, for I my ſelf have al- 
ready found great Advantage from it, by the 
agreeable Diverſion it hath given me, in a Sea- 
ſon of Trouble and publick Calamity. All I 
have more to add, is only a Prayer proper to 


* this Subject, and with it/L conclude. 


«© Grant, I beſeech thee, O Lord, the Giver 
© 2nd Guide of all Reaſon, that we may always 
© be mindful of the Dignity, of the Nature, and 
« the Privileges thou haſt honoured us withal ; 
« that we may act in all things as becomes free 
« Apents, to the fobduing and -governing our 
« Paſſions, to the refining thera from Fleſh and 
<© Senſe, and to the rendring them ſubſervient 
« to excellent Purpofes. Grant usalſo thy Fa- 
© yourable Alliſtance in the reforming, and dire- 
«(ting 
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** fting our Judgment; and enlighten us wich 
* thy , Truth, that.we may diſcern thoſe things 
* that are really Good ;"and having diſcovered 
© them, may love and cleave ſtedfaſtly to the 
* fame. And, finally, diſperſe, we pray thee, 
* thoſe Miſts which -darken the Eyes of our 
* Mind, that ſo we may have a perfe&t Un- 
** derſtanding : Cas Homer expreſſes it) 
© knows (4 pv /Eto!, vo #4 tvd\eg.) both God and 
«K Man, and what to each 15 due, 
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The Author's abſence and the Printer's overſight have 06+ 
cafioned theſe following Miſtakes, which diſturb the 
pra and the Reader is therefore deſired to correft 
them. 
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